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Hag«  161,  note  *,  last  line  but  one,  for  **e<Jun**  road  **ediru** 

Paj^e  175,  line  12,  for  **  Amrah  **  read  “ Asurah/* 

Page  207,  line  19, /or  “ B.c.  092”  rr.w/  “B.c.  094.”  (So  also  in  note  mid  also  for 
"B.C.  IltO”fW«B.C.  1112.”) 

Page  325,  line  4, /or  “ semUlnno  ” read  “demi-lune.” 

Page  355,  line  18,  for  **  100,000  ” remi  « 40,000.’* 

Page  430,  line  7,  dele  the  two  commas. 

Page  466,  in  the  title  of  the  wooilcnt, /or  “ Koynnjilc”  read  “ Nimrud.” 


ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  II. 

P.'^5e  119,  in  title  of  woodcut,  for  “ Prisoners  **'read  “ Ti  ihute^bearers.” 
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ASSYRIA. 


Chapter  VII. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTO.MS. 

V 

“ 'Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  Iwws  bent ; their  horses’  hoofs 
shall  be  counte<l  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a whirlwind.” 

^Isaiah  v.  28. 

In  reviewing,  so  far  as  our  materials  permit,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Ass}wians,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  separately  their  warlike  and 
their  peaceful  usages.  The  sculptures  furnish  very 
full  illustration  of  the  former,  while  on  the  latter 
they  throw  light  far  more  sparingly. 

The  Assyrians  fought  in  chariots,  on  horseback, 
and  on  foot.  Like  most  ancient  nations,  as  the 
Egyptians,*  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times,’  the 
Canaanites,®  the  Syrians,*  the  Jews  and  Israelites,' 
the  Persians,"  the  Gauls,’  the  Britons,*  and  many 
others,’  the  Assyrians  preferred  the  chariot  as  most 


' Gen.  xli.  43 ; Ex.  xiv.  7-28  j 
2 K.  xviii.  24 ; Jer.  xlvi.  9 ; &c. 
Compare  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 1st  Scries,  vol.  i.  pp.  335 
et  seqq. 

’ Horn.  11.  iii.  29,  iv.  3fifi,  Ac. 
Hes.  Ikut.  litre.  306-309;  jEsch. 
Sept.  c.  Th.  138,  191,  &c. 

* Josh.  xvii.  18;  Jiidg.  i.  19  and 
iv.  3. 

VOL.  II. 


* 2 Sam.  X.  18 ; 2 K.  vi.  14,  15. 

‘ 1 Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1 K.  iv.  26, 
X.  26,  ivi.  9,  xxii.  34,  Ac. 

‘ Herod.  \ii.  40 ; .Esch.  Pen. 
86;  Xcn.  Anal.  i.  8,  § 10;  Arr. 
Exp.  Alex.  ii.  11,  iii.  11. 

' Ca«.  I)e  Bell.  OaU.  iv.  33. 

• Tacit.  Agric.  § 12,  and  § 35. 

As  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii. 

5),  the  Hittites  (1  K.  x.  29 ; 2 K. 
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honourable,  and  probably  as  most  safe.  The  king 
invariably  went  out  to  war  in  a chariot  and  always 
fought  from  it,  excepting  at  the  siege  of  a town, 
wlien  he  occasionally  dismounted  and  shot  his  ar- 
rows on  foot.  The  chief  state-officers  and  other 
personages  of  high  rank  followed  the  same  practice. 
Inferior  persons,  served  either  as  cavalry,  or  as  foot- 
soldiers. 

The  Assyrian  war-chariot  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  of  wood.’“  Like  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian, 
it  appears  to  have  been  mounted  from  behind,  where 
it  was  comjdctely  open,  or  closed  only  by  means  of  a 
shield,  which  (as  it  seems)  could  be  hung  across  the 
aperture.  It  was  ceinpletely  panelled  at  the  sides, 

and  often  highly  or- 
namented, as  will  be 
seen  from  the  various 
illustrations  given  in 
this  chapter.  The 
wheels  were  two  in 
number,  and  were 
placed  far  back,  at 
j\w<yruin  wjir-chnriot  (Koyuiijik'.  oi*  vci'y  ucar  tlio  ex- 

treme end  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  weight  pressed  considerably  upon 
the  pole,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egj'pt."  They  had 
remarkably  broad  felloes,  thin  and  delicate  spokes, 
and  moderate-sized  axles.  The  number  of  the  spokes 


vii  r>),  the  Susiaiiinns  or  Ehamites  I *“  Laj'anl,  Nweveh  anti  its  Jie- 
(Is.  xxii.  (>),  the  I.ydinns  (.Each,  j mains,  vol.  ii.  j).  .'{49. 

J’rrs.  4i)-4S),  the  wild  African  triliea  i " Wilkinson,  Ancient  Kgyptians, 
near  (iyrene  (Herod,  iv.  189,  vii.  8(1),  1st  Scries,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  In  the 
and  the  Indi.ans  of  the  I’unjab  re-  ] (!reek  and  Roman  chariots,  on  the 
pion  (Ihid.,  and  Arri.an.  F.rp.  Atex.  j contrary,  the  axle-tree  w.is  placed 
V.  lit).  ' alsint  midway  in  the  Imdy. 
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was  either  six  or  eight.  The  felloes  appear  to  have 
been  formed  of  three  distinct  circles  of  woOd,  the 
middle  one  being  the 
thinnest,  and  the  outer 
one  far  the  thickest  of 
the  three.  Sometimes 
these  circles  were  fast- 
ened together  extern- 
ally by  bands  of  metal, 
hatchet-shaped.  In  one 
or  two  instances  we 
find  the  outermost  circle 
divided  by  cross-bars,  as 
if  it  had  been  composed 
of  four  different  pieces.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
fourth  circle,  which  seems  to  represent  a metal  tire 
outside  the  felloe,  whereby  it  was  guarded  from  in- 
jury. This  tire  is  either  plain  or  ornamented. 


No,  I.  Chnriot-wlieel  of  tlje  early  periotl. 


The  wheels  were  attached  to  an  axle-tree,  about 
which  they  revolved,  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
lx)dy  was  placed  directly  upon  the  axle-tree  and 
upon  the  pole,  without  the  intervention  of  any 

B 2 
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springs.  The  pole  started  from  the  middle  of  the 
axle-tree,  and,  passing  below  the  floor  of  the  body  in 
a horizontal  direction,  thence  commonly  curved  up- 
wards till  it  had  risen  to  about  half  the  height  of 
the  body,  when  it  was  again  horizontal  for  a while, 
once  more  curving  upwards  at  the  end.  It  usually 
terminated  in  an  ornament,  which  was  sometimes 
the  head  of  an  animal — a bull,  a horse,  or  a duck — 
sometimes  a more  elaborate  and  comj)licated  work  of 
art.  Now  and  then  the  pole  continued  level  with 


Onianu'nteii  ends  of  chAnot-poIe»  (Nimiud  and  Koyunjik). 


the  bottom  of  the  body  till  it  had  reached  its  full 
projection,  and  then  rose  suddenly  to  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  chariot.  It  was  often  strengthened  by 
one  or  more  thin  bars,  probably  of  metal,  which 
united  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chariot-front."’ 
Chariots  were  drawn  either  by  two  or  three,  never 
by  four,  horses.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  a single 


See  the  represieiitationsof  entire  chariots  jriven  below,  pp.  8,  10,  and  11. 
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pole.‘  Where  three  horses  were  used,  one  must 
therefore  have  been  attached  merely  by  a rope  or 
thong,  like  the  side  horses  of  the  Greeks,’  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  of  much  service  for  drawing  the 
vehicle.  He  seems  rightly  regarded  as  a super- 
numerary, intended  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
others,  should  either  he  disabled  by  a wound  or 
accident.’  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  the 
sculptures  how  the  two  draught  horses  \vere  attached 
to  the  pole.  Whei'e  chariots  are  represented  without 
horses,  we  find  indeed  that  they  have  always  a cross- 
bar or  yoke ; * but  where  horses  are  repre.scnted  in 
the  act  of  drawing  a chariot,  the  cross-bar  commonly 
disappears  altogether.  It  w'ould  seem  that  the 
Assyrian  artists,  despairing  of  their  ability  to  re- 
present the  yoke  properly  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  eye  endwise,  preferred,  for  the  most  j)art,  sup- 
pressing it  wholly  to  rendering  it  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory manner.  Probably  a yoke  did  really  in  every 
case  pass  over  the  shoulders  of  the  two  draught 
horses,  and  was  fastened  by  straps  to  the  collar  which 
is  always  seen  round  their  necks. 


* Tliis  was  the  case  also  with  the 
Greek  chariots.  The  chariots  of  the 
Lydians,  according  to  Jilschylns 
(/'er«.  45-47),  had  two  and  even 
three  poles  (^dlp^vfia  rt  xaX  Tpip^fia  i 
Tf'Xi)).  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
there  is  me  re|iresentation  of  what 
seems  to  he  a chariot  with  t»'o  poles 
(Ijiyard,  Monnmenla  (/  A’l'neecA,  j 
lind  Scries,  I’l.  24) ; but  |>crha]>s  the 
intention  was  to  represent  two  cha- 
riot.s,  one  partially  concealing  the 
other. 

* SrepuTot,  or  (T€ipa<f>6poi^  **  ro|ie- 
bearers,”  from  a-tipti,  “a  cord  or 
ro[>e.”  (See  Soph.  Eleetr.  722; 
Eurip.  /ph.  A.  223  ; Tferc.  F,  44(i; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  1302 ; 
Isid.  OHg.  xviii.  35,  &c.  : and 


cotnjiare  the  article  on  CuRRca,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Unman  Antiquities,  p.  379,  2nd 
edition.) 

* layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Ne- 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

* Generally  the  yoke  is  exhibited 
with  great  clearness,  being  drawn  in 
full,  at  right  angles  to  tlie  pole,  or 
nearly  so,  despite  the  laws  of  i>cr- 
siwctivo.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in 
Sennacherib’s  chariot  (figured  below, 
p.  10,  No.  11.),  we  find  in  the  place 
where  we  should  ex]iect  the  yoke 
a mere  circle  marked  out  upon  the 

I pole,  which  represents  prolxibly  one 
end  of  the  yoke,  or  jxissibly  the 
hole  through  which  it  [sissed. 
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These  yokes,  or  cross-bars,  were  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  they  aj)pear  to  have  consisted  of  a mere 


KoJ  of  |)o!e,  with  cioss-bnr,  after  Uotta  (Khorsabncl  j. 


slight  circular  bar,  probably  of  metal,  which  passed 
through  the  pole,®  sometimes  of  a thicker  spar, 

through  which  the  pole 
itself  pas.sed.  In  this 
latter  case  the  extre- 
mities were  occasion- 
ally adorned  wth  heads 
of  animals.  The  most 
common  kind  of  yoke 
exhibits  a double  curve, 
so  as  to  resemble  a 
species  of  bow  un- 

KiiJ  of  (wlo,  willi  curved  yoke  (Kuyuiijik).  .strUUg.  NoW  aild  thcil 

a specimen  is  found 
very  curiously  complicated,  being  formed  of  a bar 
curved  strongly  at  either  end,  and  exhibiting  along 
its  coiu'se  four  other  distinct  curvatures  having  oj> 
posite  to  them  apertures  resembling  eyes,  with  an 


* Sfo  the  |xjle  cmliii"  in  .1  Imrsu’s  wliicli  rcferunc*;  is  made  in  the  last 
head  011  j>.  4,  ami  coniiiare  that  to  note. 
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upper  and  a lower  eyelid.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  yoke  belonged  to  a four-hoi’se  chariot,  and 


a (I  a a 

tjui  of  |wlc,  with  elaboral«>  cross-bar  or  yoke  (KhorsnliAil). 


that  to  each  of  the  four  eyes  (a  a a a)  there  was  a 
steed  attached;'  but,  as  no  representation  of  a four- 
horee  chariot  has  been  found,  this  suggestion  must 
be  regarded  as  inadmi.ssible.  The  probability  seems 
to  lx;  that  this  yoke,  like  the  others,  was  for  two 
horses,  on  whose  necks  it  rested  at  the  points 
marked  b b,  the  apertures  {cc  cc)  lying  thus  on  either 
side  of  the  animals’  necks,  and  furnishing  the  means, 
whereby  the  yoke  was  fastened  to  the  collar.  It  is 
just  possible  that  we  have  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
later  period  a representation  of  the  extremities  {d  d) 
of  this  kind  of  yoke,  since  in  them  a curious  curve 
apj)ears  sometimes  on  the  necks  of  chariot  horses, 
just  above  the  upper  end  of  the  collar.’ 

Assyrian  chariots  are  exceedingly  short  ; but, 
apparently,  they  must  have  been  of  a considerable 
width.  They  contain  two  persons  at  the  least ; and 
this  number  is  often  increased  to  three,  and  some- 
times even  to  four.  The  warrior  who  fights  from  a 
chariot  is  necessarily  attended  by  his  charioteer; 
and,  where  he  is  a king,  or  a personage  of  high 

' Botta,  Monument  Ue  A'iniue,  1 ' S«;o  the  iitiircaentition  of  Snr- 

vol.  V.  p.  00.  1 goii’s  chariot,  vol.  i.  p.  30S. 
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importance,  he  is  accompanied  by  a second  attendant, 
who  in  battle-scenes  always  bears  a shield,  with 
which  he  guards  the  person  of  his  master.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  four  persons  are  seen  in  a 
chariot — the  king,  the  charioteer,  and  two  guards, 
who  protect  the  monarch  on  either  side  with  circular 
shields  or  targes.*  The  charioteer  is  always  stationed 


Aisyrian  chai^ot  containing  four  warriors  (Koyunjik). 

i 


by  the  side  of  the  warrior,  not  (as  frequently  with 
the  Greeks’)  behind  him.  The  guards  stand  behind, 
and,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  chariot,  must 
have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
places.  They  are  evidently  forced  to  lean  back- 
wards from  want  of  room,  and  would  probably  have 
often  fallen  out,  had  they  not  grasped  with  one 
hand  a rope  or  strap  firmly  fixed  to  the  front  of 
the  vehicle.” 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  chariots  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 


• Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  I pp.  Itil,  379,  &c. 
ii.  PI.  92.  I See  Jlr.  I.iy.ard’s  Monuments, 

’ Dictionary  of  Antuiuitke,\o\.\.  I 1st  Scries,  PI.  22. 
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the  earlier  and  the  later."  The  earlier  are  compara- 
tively low  and  short.  The  wheels  are  six-spoked, 
and  of  small  diameter.  The  body  is  plain,  or  only 
ornamented  by  a border,  and  is  rounded  in  front, 
like  the  Egyptian  ‘ and  the  classical  chariots.’*  Two 
quivers  are  suspended  diagonally  at  the  side  of  the 
body,®  while  a rest  for  a spear,  commonly  fashioned 


No.  1.  Assyrian  war-chariot  of  the  early  perloJ  (Nimrud). 


into  the  shape  of  a human  head,  occupies  the  upper 
corner  at  the  back.  From  the  front  of  the  body  to  the 
further  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  generally  patterned 
and  terminates  in  the  head  and  neck  of  a bull  or  a 
duck,  extends  an  ornamented  structure,  thought  to 
have  been  of  linen  or  silk  stitched  upon  a framework 
of  wood,*  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  represen ta- 


'*  The  earlier  belong  to  tlio  tirao 
of  Asahur-idanni-pal  (Siirdanajialus) 
ab.  B.c.  900;  tlio  later  to  the  tinies 
of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Assbnr- 
bani-jial  (Esarliaddon's  son),  about 
B.c.  79O-6G0.  Sometimes,  but  veiy 
rarely,  a chariot  of  the  old  tyfie 
is  met  with  in  the  second  period. 
(Sec  Ijiyard,  Mmiumentt  of  Nineveh, 
2nd  Scries,  PI.  24.) 

' Wilkinson,  Ancimt  Egyptians, 
1st  Scries,  vol.  i.  p.  34.5. 


j ‘ Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Anti- 
quitirs,  pp.  37S,  379,  2nd  ed. 

! • .See  the  Woodcut,  No.  I.,  and 

comi^iarc  vol.  i.  p’.  429.  Each  quiver 
held  also  a small  axe  or  hatchet. 
The  arrangement  of  the  quivers 
resembles  that  usual  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, vol.  i.  j).  34G). 

^ Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Ite- 
rnains,  voL  ii.  p.  350.  Another  con- 
jecture is,  that  the  ornament  in 
question  is  really  a flap  of  leather. 
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tions.  A shield  commonly  hangs  behind  these  cha- 
riots, perhaps  closing  the  entrance  ; and  a standard 
is  sometimes  fixed  in  them  towards  the  front,  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  pole  by  a rope  or  har.“ 
The  later  chariots  are  loftier  and  altogether  larger 
than  the  earlier.  The  wheel  is  eight-spoked,  and 
reaches  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  the  horses,  which 
implies  a diameter  of  about  five  feet.  The  body  rises 
a foot,  or  rather  more,  above  this ; and  the  riders 


thus  from  their  elevated  position  command  the  whole 
h.attle-field.  The  body  is  not  rounded,  hut  made 
square  in  front ; it  has  no  quivers  attached  to  it 
externally,  hut  ha,s,  instead,  a projection  at  one,  or 
both,  of  the  corners,  which  seems  to  have  served 
as  an  arrow-case,®  This  projection  is  commonly 
patterned,  as  is  in  many  cases  the  entire  lx)dy  of 
Ihe  chariot,  tliough  sometimes  the  ornamentation  is 


which  extended  horizmitilly  from  j 
the  horses’  shoulders  to  the  chariot- 
rim,  and  si.Tvevl  the  imrpose  of  the 
m<«lcm  splash-lward.  artists, 

unskilled  in  pcra]iectivc,  would  Iw 
obli"!e<l  to  substitute  tlie  iieri)cn- 
dicular  for  the  horizontal  [wsition. 


* See  Layard,  MonumetxU,  1st 
Series,  I’ls.  14,  22,  and  27. 

* Layard,  Nineveh  and  iff  Jle- 
nuiins,  vol.  ii.  {>.  352.  The  leathers 
of  the  arrows  arc  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly visible.  (Sec  the  above 
WiKulcut.) 
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confined  to  an  elegant  but  Bomewhat  scanty  border. 
The  poles  are  plain,  not  patterned,  Bometinies, 
however,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a horse  ; 
there  is  no  ornamental  framework  connecting  them 
with  the  chariot,  but  in  its  stead  we  see  a thin 
bar,  attached  to  which,  either  above  or  below,  there 
is  in  most  instances  a loop,  whereto  we  may  suppose 
that  the  reins  were  occasionally  fastened.’  No  shield 
is  susjiended  behind  these  chariots ; but  we  sometimes 
observe  an  embroidered  drapery  hanging  over  the 
back,  in  a way  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
were  closed  beliind,  at  any  rate  by  a cross-bar. 

Tlie  trappings  of  the  chariot-horses  belonging  to 
the  two  periods  are  not  very  different.  They  consist 
principally  of  a headstall,  a collar,  a hreastrorna- 
ment,  and  a sort  of  huge  tas.sel  pendant  at  the  horse’s 
side.  The  headstall  was  formed  commonly  of  three 
sti’aps  : one  was  attached  to  the  bit  at  either  end,  and 
passed  behind  the  ears  over  the  neck  ; another,  wdiich 


J If  the  white  obelisk  from  Ko- 
yimjik  now  in  the  British  Museum  is 
rightly  a.«cribeU  to  Asshm-idiuiiii-pul, 
the  father  of  the  Black-Obelisk  kiii};, 
it  would  api^ear  that  the  change  from 
the  older  to  the  later  chariot  began 
in  his  time.  The  vehicles  on  tliat 


monument  arc  of  a transition  cha- 
racter. They  have  the  thin  bar  with 
[ the  loiip,  and  have  in  most  instances 
wheels  with  eight  spokes ; but  their 
jiroiX)rtions  are  like  those  of  the  early 
chariots,  and  they  have  the  two 
transverse  quivers. 


.Vtsyrian  chariot  of  the  tiiuisition  |K.rioil  (Koyaiijik). 
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was  joined  to  this  above,  encircled  the  smallest  part 
of  the  neck ; while  a third,  crossing  the  first  at  right 
angles,  was  carried  round  the  forehead  and  the  cheek- 
bones.® At  the  point  where  the  first  and  second  joined, 
or  a little  in  front'of  this,  rose  frequently  a waving 
plume,  or  a crest  composed  of  three  huge  tassels, 
one  above  another ; while  at  the  intersection  of  the 
second  and  third  was  placed  a rosette®  or  other 
suitable  ornament.  The  first  strajj  was  divided 
where  it  approached  the  bit  into  two  or  three  smaller 
straps,  which  were  attached  to  the  bit  in  different 
places.  A fourth  strap  sometimes  passed  across  the 
nose  from  the  point  where  the  first  strap  subdivided. 
All  the  straps  were  frequently  patterned  ; the  bit 
was  sometimes  shaped  into  an  animal  form ; and 
streamers  occasionally  floated  from  the  nodding 
plume  or  crest  which  crowmed  the  heads  of  the  war- 
steeds.  * 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a mere 
broad  band  passing  round  the  neck,  not  at  the 
withers  (as  with  ourselves),  but  considerably  higher 
up,  almost  midway  between  the  withers  and  the 
cheek-bone.  Sometimes  it  is  of  uniform  \ndth,” 
while  often  it  narrows  greatly  as  it  approaches  the 
back  of  the  neck.  It  is  generally  patterned,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a mere  flat  leathern  band.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  in  what  exact  way  the  polo  was 
attached  to  it,  though  in  the  later  sculptures  we  * 


* See  the  Woodcuts  on  j>j>.  2 and  | ntul  Babi/Im,  ji.  177). 

13  of  this  volume.  Sec  the  reiiresentatioii  which 

• Rosettes  in  ivory,  motlicr  of  i forms  the  oniaiucntcd  liea»l  of  a 
jicarl,  and  hroiizc,  which  may  have  chariot-inde,  supra,  p.  4. 
belongeii  to  tlic  harness  of  horses,  j *'  This  is  es[)eciall  v the  case  in  the 
were  found  in  great  abundance  by  j sculptures  of  the  early  period. 

Mr.  I.ayard  at  Niinruil  (AVntt/cA  ! 
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Assyrian  chariot  of  the  early  period  (N’imrud). 


have  elaborate  representations  of  the  fastening.  The 
earlier  sculptures  .seem  to  append  to  the  collar  one 
or  more  patterned 
straps,  which,  pass- 
ing  round  the  horse’s 
belly  immediately 
behind  the  fore  legs, 
served  to  keep  it  in 
place,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were 
probably  regarded 
as  ornamental ; but 
under  the  later  kings  these  belly-bands  were  either 
reduced  to  a single  strap,  or  else  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

The  breast-ornament  consists  commonly  of  a 
fringe,  more  or  less  complicated.  The  simplest  form, 
which  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  times,  exliibits  a 
patterned  strap  with  a single  row  of  long  tassels 
pendant  from  it,  as  in  the  above  representation. 

. At  a later  date  we  find  a double,  and  even  a triple 
row  of  tassels.* 

The  pendant  side-ornament  is  a very  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  trappings.  It  is  attached  to  the  collar 
either  by  a long  straight  strap,  or  by  a circular  band 
which  falls  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  upper 
extremity  is  often  shaped  into  the  form  of  an  ani- 
mal’s head,  below  which  comes  most  commonly  a 
circle  or  disk,  ornamented  with  a rosette,  a Maltese 
cross,  a winged  bull,  or  other  sacred  emblem,  while 
belovy  the  circle  hang  huge  tassels  in  a single  row 
or  smaller  ones  arranged  in  several  rows.  In 


' Supra,  Tol.  i.  p.  368.  In  one  «w»  (Layanl,  Monument*,  2nJ 
case  the  rows  of  tassels  amount  to  Series,  PI.  42). 
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the  sculptures  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad,  the  tassels  of 
both  the  breast  and  side  ornaments  were  coloured,  the 
tints  being  in  most  cases  alternately  red  and  blue.* 
Occasionally  the  chariot-horses  were  covered  from 
the  ears  almost  to  the  tail  with  rich  cloths,  magnifi- 
cently embroidered  over  their  whole  surface.*  These 
cloths  encircled  the  neck,  which  they  closely  fitted, 
and,  falling  on  either  side  the  body,  were  then  kept 
in  place  by  means  of  a broad  strap  round  the  rump 
and  a girth  under  the  belly.* 

A simpler  style  of  clothing  chariot-horses  is  found 
towards  the  close  of  the  later  period,  where  we 


C'hrvriot'horse  proteclfl»I  by  clothing  (Koyunjik). 


ol)sorve,  below  the  collar,  a sort  of  triple  breast- 
plate, and  over  the  rest  of  the  body  a plain  cloth, 
square  cut,  with  flaps  descending  at  the  arms  and 


’ Sec  vol.  i.  p.  4i)l. 

’ See  Mr.  H'ly.'inrs  Monuments, 
1st  Scries,  PI.  28 ; or  his  Nintfeh 
and  its  liemnins,  vol.  ii.  opp. 

p.  r,r>o. 

' Mr.  I.iyanl  aiieaks  of  three 
stri]*,  one  of  which  “ ]ia.ssefl  rouml 


the  breast"  ^Nineveh  anil  its  lie- 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  355) ; but  the 
breast-strap,  to  which  lie  alludes, 
has  no  eTOnc.xion  with  the  clothes, 
and  occurs  equally  on  unclothwl 
horses  of  the  early  jwriod.  (Sec  the 
representation  on  p.  13.) 
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quarters,  wliich  is  secured  in  its  place  by  three 
narrow  straps  fastened  on  externally.*  The  earlier 
kind  of  clothing  has  the  appearance  of  being  for 
ornament ; hut  this  looks  as  if  it  was  meant  solely 
for  protection. 

Besides  the  trappings  already  noticed,  the  As.syrian 
chariot-horses  liad  frequently  strings  of  heads  sus- 
pended round  their  necks,  between  the  ears  and  the 
collar ; they  had  also,  not  unfrequcntly,  tassels  or 


HefttI  of  A chariot4ior$«,  showing  colbr  with  bells  attached  (Kojunjik). 


hells  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  headstall ; 
and  finally  they  had,  in  the  later  period,  most  com- 
, monly,  a curious  ornament  upon  the  forehead,  which 


* The  tliinl  strap  hero  is  on  the  | difficult  to  ace  how  it  could  have  been 
back,  just  alx)ve  the  qiuirtors.  It  is  | of  any  service. 
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covered  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  ears  and 
the  eyes,  and  was  composed  of  a number  of  minute 
bosses,  coloured,  like  the  tassels  of  the  breast  orna- 
ment,® alternately  red  and  blue. 

Each  horse  appears  to  have  been  driven  by  two 

reins’ — one  attached 
to  either  end  of  the 
bit  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  each 
passed  through  a ring 
or  loop  in  the  har- 
ness, whereby  the 
rein  was  kept  down 
and  a stronger  pur- 
chase secured  to  the 
driver.  The  shape 
of  the  bit  within  the  mouth,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  single  instance  of  an  actual  bit  which 


* Supra,  p.  14.  For  representa- 
tions of  the  ornament  in  question 
sec  vol.  i.  p.  30S,  and  infra,  p.  25. 

t Y’et  sometimes  where  there  are 
thrt«  horses,  we  finil  eight  reins 
(Ijiyaril,  Monuments,  1st  Series,  I’la. 
13  and  14)  ; and  often,  where  there 
are  but  two  horses,  we  sec  si-ic  reins. 
(See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  and  com- 
|iare  Layard,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 
I’ls.  72  and  80 ; 2nd  Series,  Pis.  23, 
24,  29,  42,  &c.)  I have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  the  Assyrians  of 
the  later  [leriod  did  not  really  drive 
three  horses,  while  the  artists  econo- 
mised their  labour  by  only  rcjire- 
senting  two.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
over  the  tu>o  heads  there  arc  very 
often  representeil  three  plumes  (Bolta, 
Monument,  Pis.  53,  58,  65,  &c.  ; 
Layard,  Monuments,  1st  Series,  PI. 
72),  .and  that  the  practice  of  economy 
by  the  artists  is  indubitable.  For 


instance,  they  often  show  but  one, 
and  rarely  more  than  two,  of  the  si.\ 
reins  lx>tween  the  necks  and  mouths 
of  the  chariot-horses,  where  all  six 
would  have  tx’cn  visible  ; and  they 
sometimes  oven  suppress  the  second 
horse  in  a chariot  (supra,  p.  14  ; 
I.ayard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
Pis.  29,  42,  and  47).  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  perhaps  most 
jirobable  that  the  three,  plumes  and 
the  six  reins  are  traditional,  and 
held  their  place  in  drawings  when 
they  had  gone  out  of  use  in  reality. 
Otherwise  we  .should  probably  have 
had  some  distinct  evidence  of  the 
continued  use  of  the  horse. 

Note  that  when  Sennacherib’s 
horses  are  Iwing  taken  from  his  cha- 
riot to  cross  a river  (Monuments, 
2nd  Scries,  PI.  41),  they  are  clearly 
but  two  in  number,  and  employ  but 
two  grooms. 
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snaffle.  E.xternally  the  bit  wa.s  large,  and  in  most 


cases  clumsy — a sort  of  cross-bar 
extending  across  the  whole  side 
of  the  horse’s  face,  commonly  re- 
sembling a double  axe-head,  or  a 
hammer.  Occasionally  the  shape 
was  varied,  the  hatchet  or  ham- 
mer being  replaced  by  forms  simi- 


lar to  those  annexed,  or  by  the 
figure  of  a horse  at  full, gallop.* 
The  rein  seems,  in  the  early  times, 
to  have  been  attached  about  mid- 
way in  the  cross-bar,”  while  after- 
wards it  became  usual  to  attach 
it  near  the  lower  end.’”  This  latter 
arrangement  was  probably  found 
to  increase  the  po%ver  of  the  driver. 

The  use  of  thfe  bearing-rein, 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  was 
unknown  to^ie  Assyrians,  or  dis- 
approved by  them.  The  driving- 
reins  were  separate,  not  stitched 


Fig.  6. 

Bits  ofcJiariot-horsen,  from 
S:ulptures. 


* Supra,  p.  4 I As  in  figs.  1 and  4 above. 

• As  in  figs,  2,  3,  and  5,  al)ove.  | “ Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  j>.  351. 

VOL,  11.  C 
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or  buckled  together,  and  were  held  in  the  two  hands 
separately.  The  right  hand  grasped  the  reins,  whatr 
ever  their  number,  which  were  attached  at  the  horses’ 
right  cheeks,  while  the  left  liand  performed  the  sjxme 
office  with  the  remaining  reins.  The  charioteer  urged 
liis  horses  onward  with  a powerful  whip,  having  a 
short  handle,  and  a thick  plaited  or  twisted  lash, 
attached  like  the  lash  of  a modern  horsewhip,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without  a loop,  and  often  sub- 
divided at  the  end  into  two  or  three  tails. 

Chariot-horses  were  trained  to  three  paces,  a walk, 
a trot,  and  a gallop.  In  battle-pieces  they  are  com- 


monly represented  at  full  speed,  in  marches  trotting, 
in  processions  walking  in  a stately  manner.  Their 
manes  were  frequently  hogged,'*  though  more  com- 
monly they  lay  on  the  neck,  falling  (apparently) 
upon  either  side  indifferently.  Occasionally  a por- 
tion only  was  hogged,  while  the  gi-eater  part  re- 
mained in  its  natural  condition.'  The  tail  was  uncut, 
and  generally  almost  swept  the  ground,  but  was  con- 
fined by  a string  or  riband  tied  tightly  around  it  about 


” Sec  Layajil’s  Mimunu-nU,  1st  Series,  Pis,  14, 23,&c.  ' Layard,  PI.  72. 
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midway.  Sometimes,  more  especially  in  the  later 
sculptures,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is  plaited  and 
tied  up  into  a loop  or 
bunch,*  according  to  the 
fashion  which  prevails  in 
the  present  day  through 
most  parts  of  Turkey  and 
Persia. 

The  warrior  who  fought 
from  a chariot  was  some- 
times merely  dressed  in  Mode  of  lying  hwW  tail.  (Koyunjik). 

a tunic,  confined  at  the 

waist  by  a belt ; sometimes,  however,  he  wore  a coat 
of  mail,  very  like  the  Egyptian,*  consisting  of  a sort 
of  shirt  covered  with  small  plates  or  scales  of  metal. 
This  shirt  reached  at  least  as  low  as  the  knees, 
beneath  which  the  chariot  itself  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection. It  had  short  sleeves,  which  covered  the 
shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  but  left  the 
elbow  and  fore-arm  quite  undefended.^  The  chief 
weapon  of  the  warrior  was  the  bow,  which  is  always 
seen  in  his  hands,  usually  w’ith  the  arrow  upon  the 
string  ; he  wears,  besides,  a short  sword,  suspended  at 
his  left  side  by  a strap,  and  he  has  commonly  a spear 
within  his  reach ; but  we  never  see  him  using  either 
of  these  weapons.  Ho  either  discharges  his  arrows 
against  the  foe  from  the  standing-board  of  his  chariot, 
or,  commanding  the  charioteer  to  halt,  descends,  and, 
advancing  a few  steps  before  his  horses’  heads,  takes 
a surer  and  more  deadly  aim  from  terra  Jirma.  In 
this  case  his ‘attendant  defends  him  from  missiles  by 
extending  in  front  of  him  a shield,  which  he  holds  in 


• S<.‘C  the  Woodciita,  pp.  8 and  14. 
" On  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
scale-armour,  see  Wilkinson  in  the 
.author  s Heralotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  70  ; and 


compare  the  same  writer’s  Ancinit 
EyijptUmf,  1st  Series,  vol.  i.  i>.  382. 

* See  I.jiyard,  Momimunts,  1st  Se- 
ries, ris.  18,  20,  and  28. 

c •> 
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In's  left  liand,  while  at  tlie  same  time  he  makes  ready 
to  repel  any  close  assailant  by  means  of  a spear  or 
sword  grasped  firmly  in  his  right.  The  warrior’s 
face  and  arms  are  always  bare ; sometimes  the  entire 
head  is  undefended/  though  more  commonly  it  has 
the  protection  of  a helmet.  This,  however,  is  with- 
out a vizor,  and  docs  not  often  so  much  as  cover  the 
ears.  In  some  few  instances  only  is  it  furnished 
with  flaps  or  lappets;  which,  where  they  exist,  seem 
to  he  made  of  metal  scales,  and,  falling  over  the 
shoulders,  entirely  conceal  the  ears,  the  hack  of  the 
head,  the  neck,  and  even  the  chin.* 

The  position  occupied  hy  chariots  in  the  military 
system  of  Assyria  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  distinctly  noticed  by  many  of  the 
cla.ssical  writers.  When  Isaiah  began  to  warn  his 
countrymen  of  the  miseries  in  store  for  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  enemy  which  first  attacked  Judeea 
in  his  day,  he  described  them  as  a people  “ whose 
arrows  were  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  whose 
horses’  hoofs  should  he  counted  like  flint,  and  their 
wheeh  like  a whirlwind.”  ’ When  in  after  days  he 
was  commissioned  to  rai.se  their  drooping  courage  by 
assuring  them  that  they  would  escape  Sennacherib, 
who  had  angered  Grod  by  his  pride,  he  noticed,  as 
one  special  provocation  of  Jehovah,  that  monarch’s 
confidence  in  “ the  multitude  of  his  chariots."  * Nahum 
again,  having  to  denounce  the  approaching  downfal 
of  the  haughty  nation,  dechares  that  God  is  “ against 
her,  and  will  burn  her  chariots  in  the  smoke.”  * In 


’ I,nyarcl,  .Uonumcnia,  pis.  11,27, 
&c.  The  attendants  who  accomioiiy 
the  monarch  have  their  heails  un- 
covered as  a general  rule. 

‘ Ibid.  I’ls.  18  and  28.  See 
Woodcut,  infra,  p.  44. 


^ Is.  V.  28. 

“ Ibid.  xx.\vii.  24.  Comiare  2 K. 
xix.  23. 

* Nahum  ii.  13.  The  mention  of 
ciiariota  in  verse  4 ^nny  bear  on  tins 
[loint.  More  prolxibly,  however,  the 
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the  fabulous  account  wliich  Ctcsi‘a.s  gave  offlie  origin 
of  Ass^'rian  greatnes.s,  the  war-chariots  of  Niims  were 
represented  as  amounting  to  nearly  eleven  thousand,'® 
while  those  of  his  wife  and  successor,  Semiramis,  were 
estimated  at  the  extravagant  number  of  a hundred 
thousand!"  Ctesias  further  stated  that  the  Assyri.'in 
chariots,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  armed  with 
scythes,  a statement  contradicted  by  Xenophon,  who 
ascribes  this  invention  to  the  Persians,'^  and  one  which 
receives  no  confirmation  from  the  monuments.  Amid 
all  this  exaggeration  and  inventiveness  one  may  still 
trace  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  war-chariots  were 
higlily  esteemed  by  the  Assyrians  from  a very 
ancient  date,  while  from  other  notices  we  may  gather 
that  they  continued  to  be  reckoned  an  important  arm 
of  the  military  service  to  the  very  end  of  the  Empire.* 
Next  to  the  war-chariots  of  the  As.syrians  we  must 
place  their  cavalry,  which  seems  to  have  been  of 
scarcely  less  importance  in  their  wars.  Ctesias,  who 
amid  all  his  exaggerations  shows  glimpses  of  .some 
real  knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the  Assy- 
rian people,  makes  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in 
tlieir  armies  always  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
chariots.’  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Judith  gives 
Holofemes  1 2,000  horse-archers,’  and  Ezekiel  seems 
to  speak  of  all  the  “ desirable  young  men  ” as  “ horse- 
men riding  upon  horses.”*  The  sculptures  show 
on  the  whole  a considerable  excess  of  cavalry  over 


chariots  intended  both  in  tliat  verso 
and  in  iii.  2,  are  those  of  Assyria’s 
enemies. 

"■  l>iod.  Sic.  ii.  5,  §4. 

'*  Ibid.  ii.  17,  §1.  Compare  Suidas 
atl  voc.  2€fiipaftis. 

•-  Ik  Vi/r.  Insl.  vi.  1,  §.t0. 

' 'I'eiitamua  wa-s  said  to  have  sent 
200  chariots  with  Memnon  to  'J’roy 


(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  22,  §2).  Tlie  same 
number  is  a.ssi"ned  by  Xeno]ilion  to 
the  Assyrian  adversary  of  Cynis  (/>« 
/tisf.  Cyr,  ii.  I,  §.5). 

* Ap.  Dkai.  Sic.  ii.  C,  §4,  and  17, 
§1. 

* Judith  ii.  IS. 

* Ezek.  xxiii.  S and  23. 
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chariots,  though  the  preponderance  is  not  uniformly 
cxliibited  throughout  the  different  periods. 

During  the  time  of  the  Upper  dynasty  cavalry 
appear  to  have  been  but  little  used.  Tiglath-pi- 
Icser  I.  in  the  whole  of  his  long  Inscription  has  not 
a single  mention  of  them,  though  he  speaks  of  his 
chariots  continually.  In  the  sculptures  of  Asshur- 
idanni-pal,  the  father  of  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  while 
chariots  abound,  horsemen  occur  only  in  rare  in- 
stances. Afterwards,  under  Sargon  and  Sennacherib, 
we  notice  a great  change  in  this  respect.  The  chariot 
comes  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  king,  while  horse- 
men are  frequent  in  the  battle  scenes. 

In  the  first  period  the  horses’  trappings  consisted 
of  a headstall,  a collar,  and  one  or  more  strings  of 
beads.  The  headstall  was  somewhat  heavy,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  chariot-horses  of  the  time,  re- 
presentations of  which  have  been  already  given.®  It 
liad  the  same  heavy  axe-shaped  bit,  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  straps,  and  nearly  the  same  ornamentation. 
The  only  marked  difference  was  the  omi.ssion  of  the 
crest  or  plume,  with  its  occasional  accompaniment  of 
streamers.  The  collar  was  very  peculiar.  It  con- 
sisted of  a broad  flap,  probably  of  leather,  shaped 
almost  like  a half-moon,  which  was  placed  on  the  neck 
about  halfway  between  the  ears  and  the  withers,  and 
thence  depended  over  the  breast,  where  it  was  broad- 
ened out  and  ornamented  by  large  drooping  tassels. 
Occasionally  the  collar  was  plain,®  but  more  often  it 
was  elaborately  patterned.  Sometimes  pomegranates 
hung  from  it,  alternating  with  the  tassels.’ 

The  cavalry  soldiers  of  this  period  ride  without 


* Supra,  )t|i.  2,  S,  ll.iVo.  (^m|«rc  ’ l-nyaixl,  Moituiueiifs,  Isl  Siriwt, 

viil.  i.  p.  2!)i.  • See  vol.  i.  1.8.  c.  1*1.  ;J2. 
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any  saddle.®  Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  and  their 
seat  is  very  remarkable.  Instead  of  allowing  their 
legs  to  hang  naturally  down  the  horses’  sides,  they 
draw  them  up  till  their  knees  are  on  a level  with 
their  chargers’  backs,  the  object  (apparently)  being 
to  obtain  a firm  seat  by  pressing  the  base  of  the 
horse’s  neck  between  the  two  knees.  The  naked 
legs  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
obtain  the  fullest  and  freest  play  of  the  muscles  to 
escape  the  inconveniences  of  a fall. 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  cavalry  at  this  time  is  the 
bow.  Sword  and  shield  indeed  are  worn,  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  we  see  them  used.  Cavalry  soldiers  are  either 
archers  or  mere  attendants  who  are  without  weapons 
of  offence.  One  of  these  latter  accompanies  each  horse- 
archer  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  guiding 
his  steed  while  he  discharges  his  arrows.  The  attend- 
ant wears  a skull-cap  and  a plain  tunic ; the  archer 
has  an  embroidered  tunic,  a belt  to  which  his  sword 
is  attached,  and  one  of  the  ordinary  pointed  helmets. 

In  the  second  period  the  cavalry  consists  iii  part 
of  archers,  in  part  of  spearmen.  Unarmed  attend- 
ants are  no  longer  found,  both  spearmen  and  archers 
appearing  to  be  able  to  manage  their  own  horses. 
Saddles  have  now  come  into  common  use  : they  con- 
sist of  a simple  cloth,  or  flap  of  leather,  which  is 
eitVier  cut  square,  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the  saddle- 
cloths of  om-  own  cavalry.®  A single  girth  beneath 


' For  a representation,  sec  Nineveh 
niiil  its  Hemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
Sa<l<llea  are  not  aVwoliitcly  unknown, 
for  on  tlio  horse  which  a mounted 
attendant  leads  for  the  king  behind 
his  chariot,  we  sec  in  every  instance 
a sipiare-cut  cloth,  fringed  and  pat- 
terned. (l«ayard.  Monuments,  1st 
Series,  I’ls.  11,  21,  32,  and  4i>,  1.) 


But  no  other  horse  besides  the  king’s 
is  thus  caparisoned. 

’ The  square  shaiio  (supra,  vol.  i. 
[).  291)  is,  a|>parently,  reserved  for 
the  monarch  .and  his  immediate  at- 
tendants. Onlinary  soldiers  have 
the  cloth  which  nins  out  to  a jioint 
(infra,  pn.  2.6,  21!).  Sometimes,  even 
during  tliis  ix'riod,  there  is  no  saddle. 
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the  belly  is  their  ordinary  fastening  ; but  sometimes 
they  are  further  secured  by  means  of  a strap  or  band 
passed  round  the  breast,  and  a few  instances  occur 
of  a second  strap  passed  round  the  quarters.  The 
breast-strap  is  generally  of  a higlily  ornamented 
character.  The  headstall  of  this  period  is  not  unlike 
the  earlier  one,  from  which  it  difl’ers  chiefly  in  having 
a crest,  and  also  a forehead  ornament  composed  of  a 
number  of  small  bosses.  It  has  likewise  commonly 
a strap  across  the  nose,  but  none  under  the  cheek- 
bones. It  is  often  richly  ornamented,  particularly 
with  rosettes,  bells,  and  tassels. 

The  old  pendant  collar  is  replaced  by  one  encir- 
cling the  neck  about  halfway  up,  or  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Where  it  occurs,  it  is  ge-  ^ 
nerally  of  uniform  width,  and  is  ornamented  with 
ro.settes  or  tassels.  No  conjecture  has  been  formed 
of  any  use  which  either  form  of  collar  could  serve ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  intended  solely 
for  ornament. 

A ‘great  change  is  observable  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  second  period  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the 
riders.  The  cavalry  soldier  is  now  completely 
clothed,"  with  the  exception  of  his  two  arms,  which 
are  bare  from  a little  below  the  shoulder.  He  wears 
most  commonly  a tunic  which  fits  him  clostdy  about 
the  body,  but  below  the  waist  expands  into  a loose 
kilt  or  petticoat,  very  much  longer  behind  than  in 
front,  which  is  sometimes  patterned,  and  always  ter- 
minates in  a fringe.  Round  his  waist  he  has  a broad 


(I.ayftrd,  1st  Scries,  PI.  *' A few  instances  occur  where  the 

64  ; Itotta,  Monument,  vol.  ii.  Pis.  87,  I legs  are  still  naked,  more  especially 
88,  94,  99,  &c.)  I in  Sarj^on’s  sculptures  (Layard,  Mo- 

Sec  the  “ Head  of  an  As-syrian  numenta,  1st  SeriM,  I’l.  64  ; liotta, 
Horse,”  in  vol.  i.  p.  291,  and  the  A/oiiKmenf,  vol.  ii.  Pis.  87,  142).  Ilut 
“ Groom  and  Horses,”  p.  436.  the  rule  is  os  stated  in  the  text. 
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Mvuntetl  ^peannnu  of  the  time  of  Siu^on. 


belt ; and  another,  of  inferior  width,  from  which  a 
sword  hangs,  passes  over  his  left  shoulder.'  Ilis 
legs  are  encased  in  a close-fitting 
j)antaloon  or  trouser,  over  which  he 
wears  a laced  boot  or  greave,  which 
generally  reaches  nearly  to  the  knee, 
though  sometimes  it  only  covers  about 
half  the  calf.  This  costume,  which 
is  first  found  in  the  time  of  Sargon 
and  continues  to  the  reign  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  Esarhaddoii’s  son,  may  pro- 
|)crly  be  regarded  as  the  regular 
cavalry  uniform  under  the  monarchs  of  the  Lower 


Orearc  or  Ltcoii  IxMit. 


* SometimuH  this  bolt  |«sscs  over  I uniitted  nllo-^elhcr,  ainl  the  sjear- 
the  right  shouMer ; suiiietiaies  it  is  | man  or  archer  has  no  sword. 
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Empire.  In  Sennacherib’s  reign  there  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  it  another  costume,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  earlier  sculptures.  This  consists  of  a dress 
closely  fitting  the  whole  body,  composed  apparently 
of  a coat  of  mail,  leather  or  felt  breeches,  and  a high 
greave  or  jack-boot.  The  wearers  of  this  costume 


are  spearmen  or  archers  indifferently.  I’hc  former 
carry  a long  weapon,  which  has  generally  a rather 
small  head,  and  is  grasped  low  down  the  shaft.  The 
how  of  tlio  latter  is  either  round-arched  or  angular, 
and  seems  to  be  not  more  than  four  feet  in  length  ; the 
arrows  measure  less  than  three  feet,  and  are  slung  in 
a quiver  at  the  archer’s  back.  Both  spearmen  and 
archers  commonly  carry  swords,  which  are  hung  on 
the  left  side,  in  a diagonal,  or  sometimes  nearly  in  a 
horizontal  position.  In  some  few  cases  the  spearman 
is  also  an  archer,  and  carries  his  bow  on  his  right 
aim,  apparently  as  a reserve  in  case  he  should  break 
or  lose  his  spear.’’ 

The  seat  of  the  horseman  is  far  more  graceful  in 

“ »Sec  tlfc  Woodcut  on  tlic  preceding  page. 
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the  second  than  in  tlie  first  pei’iod ; his  limbs  appear 
to  move  freely,  and  his  mastery  over  his  horse  is  such 
that  he  needs  no  attendant.  The  spearman  holds 
the  bridle  in  his  left 
hand ; the  archer  boldly 
lays  it  upon  the  neck  of 
his  steed,  who  is  trained 
either  to  continue  his 
charge,  or  to  stand  firm, 

Avhile  a steady  aim  is 
taken. 

In  the  sculptures  of  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esar- 
haddon,  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry  carry  not  unfre-  Hor«  nrthm-  or  iho  latest  jKaioJ. 
quently,  in  addition  to  the 

ordinary  saddle  or  pad,  a large  cloth  nearly  similar 
to  that  worn  sometimes  by  chariot-horses,  of  which 
a representation  has  been  already  given,^  It  is  cut 
square  with  two  drooping  lappets,  and  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  body.  Occasionally  it  is  united 
to  a sort  of  breastplate  which  protects  the  neck,  de- 
.scending  about  halfway  down  the  chest.  The  material 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  thick  felt  or  leather, 
either  of  which  would  have  been  a considerable  pro- 
tection against  weapons. 

While  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  were  regarded 
as  the  most  important  portions  of  the  military  force, 
and  were  the  favourite  services  with  the  rich  and 
powerful,  there  is  still  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
Assyrian  armies,  like  most  others,*  consisted  mainly 


* Supra,  p.  14.  j portion  swms  to  have  been  one-fonth 

* In  settled  empires  the  cavalry  (Moninisi'n,  llintory  ^ Ilamr,  vol.  i. 
rarely  ainounl-s  to  ono-fiflh  of  the  in-  j p.  97,  E.  T.) ; in  the  imiwrial  legion 
fantry  force.  In  early  Rome  the  pro-  ' it  was  little  more  than  a twentieth. 
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of  foot.  Ctesias  gives  Nimis  1,700,000  footmen  to 
210,000  horsemen,  and  10,000  chariots.*  Xenojihon 
contrasts  the  multitude  of  the  Assyrian  infantry  with 
the  comparatively  scanty  numbers  of  the  other  two 
services.*  Herodotus  makes  the  Assyrians  serve  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  on  foot  only.’  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Judith  assigns  to  Holofernes  an  infantry 
force  ten  times  as  numerous  as  his  cavalry.®  The 
Assyrian  monuments  entirely  bear  out  the  general 
truth  involved  in  all  these  assertions,  showing  us,  as 
they  do,  at  least  ten  Assyrian  w'arriois  on  foot  for 
each  one  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  least  a 
hundred  for  each  one  who  rides  in  a chariot.  How- 
ever terrible  to  the  foes  of  the  Assyrians  may  have 
been  the  shock  of  their  chariots  and  the  impetuosity 
of  their  horsemen,  it  was  probably  to  the  solidity  of 
the  infantry,'  to  their  valour,  equipment,  and  disci- 
pline, that  the  empire  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
long  series  of  victories. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures,  all  the  Assy- 
rian foot-soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  nearly  the  same 
costume.  This  consisted  of  a short  tunic,  not  quite 


Amonj;  the  Persians  it  was  even  less 
tliaii  tliis,  being  only  onc-twenty- 
fifth  at  Arl)cln  (Arr.  ICrp,  Al.  iii.  S). 
Alexan<ler  the  Great,  who  laid  great 
stress  on  the  cavalry  service,  made 
the  proiortion  in  his  armies  one- 
sixth,  or  a little  more  (ibid.  i.  11  ; 
iii.  12,  &e.).  It  is  only  when  races 
arc  in  the  nomadic  condition  that 
the  relation  of  the  two  arms  is  in- 
verted. The  liordes  of  Genghis 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  cavaliy, 
and  the  Scythians  attacked  by 
Darius  had  not  a footman  among 
them.  (Herod,  iv.  4G.) 

‘ Ap.  Di<xl.  Sic.  ii.  6,  §4. 

• De.  hint.  Cyr.  ii.  1,  § r>. 

t Herod,  vii.  S4-87. 


I * Judith  ii.  5. 

I ' The  Prophet  Lsaiah,  while  seizing 
i such  salient  jioints  ns  the  “ horses' 
I hoofs  that  arc  counted  like  flint,” 
I and  the  chariot  “ wheels,  that  are 
I lihe  a whirlwind,”  to  give  force  to 
i his  description,  assigns  its  due  jilace 
; to  the  Assyrian  infantry,  of  which 
he  says : “ nicy  shall  conic  with 
speed,  swifUy ; none  shall  be  wear)' 
nor  stumble  among  them  ; none 
shall  slumber  nor  sleep  ; neither 
shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins  lx- 
loo.«ed.  nor  the  latehet  of  their  shoes 
lie  broken  ; whose  arrows  are  sharii, 
and  all  their  bows  bent.”  (Is.  v. 
j 27,  2d.) 
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reacliinp^  to  the  knees,  confined  round  the  waist  hy  a 
broad  belt,  fringed,  and  generally  opening  in  front, 
together  with  a pointed  helmet,  pro- 
bably of  metal.  The  arms,  leg.s,  neck, 
and  even  the  feet,  were  ordinarily 
bare,  although  these  last  had  some- 
times the  protection  of  a very  .simple 
sandal.  Swordsmen  used  a small  straight  sword 


V) 


f Jnlinary  of 

Hrst 


Conve.^  shieM  <*f 
the  first  jienoii 
(Nimriul). 


dagger  which  they  wore  at  their  left  side 
ornamented  sheath,  and  a shield  which 
• was  either  convex  and  probably  of  metal, 
or  oblong-square  and  composed  of  wicker- 
work.* Spearmen  had  shields  of  a similar 
shape  and  construction,  and  carried  in 
their  right  hands  a short  pike  or  javxdin, 
certainly  not  exceeding  five  feet  in  length. 

Sometimes,  but  not  always,  they  carrietl, 
besides  the  pike,  a short  sword.  Archers  had  rounded 
bows  about  four  feet  in  length  and 
arrows  a little  more  than  three  feet 
long.  Their  quivers,  which  were 
often  highly  ornamented,  hung  at 
their  backs,  either  over  the  right  or 
over  the  left  shoulder.  They  had 
swords  suspended  at  their  left  sides  by 
a cross-belt,  and  often  carried  maces, 
probably  of  bronze  or  iron,  which 
bore  a rosette  or  other  ornament  at 
one  end,  and  a ring  or  strap  at  the 
other.  The  tunics  of  archers  were  Fi«t  *|»irmaii  of  tiic  fii-st 

. . I I 1*1  11  I>Ciiod,  with  wicker  xhidM 

sometimes  elaborately  em  broidered , (Nimrud;. 


’ Hound  aliiolds  or  largos  are  also 
sometimes  worn  by  swonlamon  at 
this  time  (Layard’s  Monuments,  1st 


Scries,  PI.  20) ; but  they  arc  ctmijei- 
ratively  nnconimon. 

> I.!iyard,  PI.  ‘dti. 
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and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  flower  of  the  foot-soldiery.  Generally  they  are 


Foot  nrdicj*,  with  ntt<’inlant— first 
pciiod  (Niturud). 


represented  in  pairs,  the  two 
being  in  most  cases  armed 
and  equipped  alike ; but,  oc- 
casionally, one  of  the  pair  acts 
as  guard  while  the  other  takes 
his  aim.  In  this  case  both 
kneel  on  one  knee,  and  the 
guard,  advancing  his  long 
wicker  shield,  protects  both 
himself  and  his  comrade  from 
missiles,  while  he  has  at  the 


same  time  his  sword  drawn  to  repel  all  hand-to-hand 


assailants. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  second  period,  which  syn- 
chronises with  the  reign  of  Sargon,  the  difference  in 
the  costumes  of  the  foot-soldiers  becomes  much  more 


marked.  The  Assyrian  infantry  now  consists  of  two 
great  classes,  archers  and  spearmen.*  The  archers 
are  either  light-armed  or  heavy-armed,  and  of  the 
latter  there  are  two  clearly  distinct  varieties.  The 
light-armed  have  no  helmet,  but  wear  on  their  heads 
a mere  fillet  or  band,  which  is  either  plain  or  pat- 
terned. Except  for  a cross-belt  which  supports  the 
quiver,  they  are  wholly  naked  to  the  middle.  Their 
only  garment  is  a tunic  of  the  scantiest  dimensions, 
beginning  at  the  waist,  round  which  it  is  fastened  by 
a broad  belt  or  girdle,  and  descending  little  more 
than  halfway  down  the  thigh.  In  its  make  it  some- 
times closely  resembles  the  tunic  of  the  first  period,^ 


* Swordsmen  scarcely  appear  as  a first  |>eriod. 
class.  Tlicy  occur  only  in  twos  and  * Hotta,  Moiitimeni  <!<•  Nim'vr, 
threes  at  the  sieves,  where  they  ex-  vol.  i.  Ph  01. 
actly  resemble  the  swordsmen  of  the  ! 
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but  more  often  it  has  the  peculiar  pendant  ornament, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch  phillibeg,® 
and  which  will  be  here  given 
that  name.  It  is  often  pat- 
terned with  squares  and  gra- 
dines.  The  light-armed  archer 
has  usually  bare  feet ; occa- 
sionally, however,  he  wears 
the  slight  sandal  of  this  period, 
which  is  little  more  than  a cap 
for  the  heel  held  in  place  by  two 
or  three  strings  passed  .across 
the  instep.  ^ There  is  nothing  theVK^t  .,,m> 

remarkable  in  his  arras,  which  oi  sargon.) 

resemble  those  of  the  preceding  period  ; but  it  may  be 
observed  that,  while  shooting,  he  frequently  holds 
two  arrows  in  his  right  hand  besides  that  which  is 
upon  the  string.  He  shoots  either  kneeling  or  stand- 
ing, generally  the  latter.  His  ordinary  position  is 
in  the  van  of  battle,  though  sometimes  a portion  of 
the  heavy-armed  troops  precede  him.’  He  has  no 
shield,  and  is  not  protected  by  an  attendant,®  thus 
running  more  risk  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  more  simply  equipped  of  the  heavy  archers 
arc  clothed  in  a coat  of  mail,  which  reaches  from 
their  neck  to  .their  middle,  and  partially  covers  the 
arms.  Below  this  they  wear  a fringed  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  belt  of  the  ordinary  character.  Their  feet 
have  in  most  instances  the  protection  of  a sandal, 
and  they  wear  on  their  heads  the  common  or 


' layard,  Ninfveh  and  its  Ite- 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

' Uotta,  I’U.  95  and  08. 


• One  inslancx!  only  of  such  pro- 
tection is  to  tx)  found  in  M.  Rulta’s 
work.  (See  vol.  i.  PI.  02.) 
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pointed  helmet.  They  usually  discharge  their  arrows 
kneeling  on  the  left  knee,  with  the  right  foot  ad- 
vanced before  them.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  they  are 
protected  by  an  attendant, 
who  is  sometimes  dressed 
like  themselves,  sometimes 
merely  clad  in  a tunic,  with- 
out a coat  of  mail.  Like 
them,  he  wears  a pointed 
helmet ; and  while  in  one 
hand  he  carries  a spear, 
with  the  other  he  holds 
forward  a shield,  which  is 

Foot  archer  of  the  inlei-mediate  equip-  Clthei  ol  a rOUud  form 

rmei.t,wiU.attenJaut.  (Time  of SargoD.)  apparently,  of  mctal  em- 
bosscd  with  figures* — or  oblong-square  in  shape,  and 
evidently  made  of  wickerwork.  Archers  of  this 
class  are  the  least  common,  and  scarcely  ever  occur 
unless  in  combination  with  some  of  the  class  which 
has  the  heaviest  equipment. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  third  or  most 
heavily  armed  class  of  archers  is  the  long  robe,  richly 
fringed,  which  descends  nearly  to  their  feet,  thus  com- 
pletely protecting  all  the  lower  part  of  their  person. 
Above  this  they  wear  a coat  of  mail  exactly  resembling 
that  of  archers  of  the  intermediate  class,  which  is  some- 
times crossed  by  a belt  ornamented  with  cross-bars. 
Their  head  is  covered  by  the  usual  jminted  helmet,  and 
their  feet  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  protected  by 
sandals.  They  are  occasionally  represented  without 
either  sword  or  quiver,'*  but  more  usually  they  have 
a short  sword  at  their  left  side,  which  appears  to 


Sec  the  Wixxicuts,  infra,  p.  50. 


See  tlic  Woodcut  on  tbc  next  pnfte. 
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have  been  passed  through  their  coat  of  mail,  between 
the  armour  plates,  and  in  a few  instances  they  liave 
also  quivers  at  their  backs.*  Where  these  are  lacking, 
they  generally  either  carry  two  extra  arrows  in  their 
right  hand,’  or  have  the  same  number  borne  for  them 
by  an  attendant.’  They  a re  never  seen  unattended  : 
sometimes  they  have  one, 
sometimes  two  attend- 
ants,* who  accompany 
them,  and  guard  them 
from  attack.  One  of  these 
almost  always  bears  the 
long  wicker  shield,  called 
by  the  Greeks  yippov,^ 
which  he  rests  firmly  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of 
himself  and  comrade.  The 
other,  where  there  is  a 
second,  stands  a little  in 
the  rear,  and  guai’ds  the  f®®*  *«'>«•  ®f  ‘>>e  he»v>-  equipment,  wiUi 

, , , attendant.  (Time  of  Sargon.) 

archer  s head  with  a 

round  shield  or  targe.  Both  attendants  are  dressed 
in  a short  tunic,  a phillibeg,  a belt,  and  a pointed 
helmet.  Generally  they  wear  also  a coat  of  mail 
and  sandals,  like  those  of  the  archer.  They  carry 
swords  at  their  left  sides,  and  the  principal  at- 
tendant, except  when  he  bears  the  archer’s  arrows, 
guards  him  from  attack  by  holding  in  advance  a 
short  spear.  The  archers  of  this  class  never  kneel, 


‘ Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol. 
i.  PI.  60. 

’ Ibid.  vol.  i.  PI.  77. 

• Ibid.  vol.  i.  PI.  62 ; vol.  ii. 
PI.  99. 

■*  Two  attendants  are  compara- 
tively nncommon,  bnt  they  will  be 

VOL.  II. 


seen  in  M.  Botta’a  work,  Pla.  55, 
60,  and  95  ; poaaibly  also  in  PI.  9R 
‘ Herod,  ix.  62  ; Xeii.  Anah.  i. 
8,  § 9.  Sonictimca  the  yippov  is 
straight,  sometimes  it  curvea  back- 
warda  towards  the  top.  (See  below, 
p.  48.) 

1) 
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but  always  discharge  their  arrows  standing.  They 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the 
foot-soldiers,  their  services  being  more  particularly 
valuable  in  the  siege  of  fortified  places. 

The  spearmen  of  this  period  are  scarcely  better 
armed  than  the  second  or  intermediate  class  of 
archers.  E.xcept  in  very  rare  instances  they  have 
no  coat  of  mail,  and  their  tunic,  which  is  either 

plain  or  covered  with  small 
squares,  barely  reaches  to 
the  knee.  The  most  no- 
ticeable point  about  them 
is  their  helmet,  which  is 
never  the  common  pointed 
or  conical  one,  but  is  always 
surmounted  by  a crest  of 
one  kind  or  another.*  A 
further  very  frequent  pecu- 
liarity is  the  arrangement 
of  their  cross-belts,  which 
meet  on  the  back  and  breast, 
and  are  ornamented  at  the 

Foot  tpaumaii  of  the  time  of  Sargoa  pointS  of  junCtion  with  a 

(Khoraihod).  circular  disk,  probably  of 

metal.  The  shield  of  the  spearmen  is  also  circular, 
and  is  formed — generally,  if  not  always — of  wicker- 
work, with  (occasionally)  a central  boss  of  wood  or 
metal.  In  most  cases  their  legs  are  wholly  bare ; 
but  sometimes  they  have  sandals,  while  in  one  or 
two  instances  ’ they  wear  a low  boot  or  greave  laced 
in  front  and  resembling  that  of  the  cavalry."  The 


* On  the  variety  in  the  cresta  of 
Assyrian  lielmota,  sec  below,  j«ge 
4.^;. 


' Botta,  Monument,  vol.  ii.  Pis. 
90  and  93. 

• Vide  supra,  page  25. 
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spear  with  which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length, 
from  about  four  to  six  feet.  It  is  grasped  near  the 


Shield  of  a spearnum  (Khorsabml).  Ci'esxve  of  a spoanmui  (Khomaliad). 


lower  extremity,  at  which  a weight  was  sometimes 
attached,  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  the  balance. 


c>iY= 


Spear,  with  weight  at  the  lower  end  (Khoraabad). 


Besides  this  weapon  they  have  the  ordinary  short 
sword.  The  spearmen  play  an  important  part  in 
the  Assyrian  wars,  particularly  at  sieges,  where  they 
always  form  the  strength  of  the  storming  party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made 
imder  Sennacherib  in  the  equipment  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  infantry  force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  establishment  of  a greater  number  of  distinct 
corps  differently  armed,  and  in  an  improved  equip- 
ment of  the  more  important  of  them.  Sennacherib 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a corps 
of  slingers,  who  at  any  rate  make  their  earliest 
appearance  in  his  sculptures.  They  were  a kind  of 
soldier  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;*  and  Sen- 


• See  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyp- 
tiant,  1st  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  A 
slingcr  is  represented  among  the  ene- 


mies of  the  Assyrians  in  one  of  the 
earliest  sculptures.  (Layard,  A/onn- 
mentf,  1st  lories,  D.  29.) 
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nacherib’s  acquaintance  with  the  Egj'^ptian  warfare 
may  have  led  to  their  introduction  among  the  troops 
of  Assyria.  The  slinger  in  most  countries  where  his 
services  were  employed  was  lightly  clad,  and  reckoned 
almost  as  a supernumerary.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Assyria  he  is,  at  first,  completely  armed  according  to 
Assyrian  ideas  of  completeness,  having  a helmet,  a coat 
of  mail  to  the  waist,  a tunic  to  the  knees,  a close-fitting 
trouser,  and  a short  boot  or  greave.  The 
weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or 
string,'  attached  to  a short  leathern  strap 
which  received  the  stone.  Previous  to 
making  his  throw,  the  slinger  seems  to 
have  whirled  the  weapon  around  his  head 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
increased  impetus — a practice  which  was 
also  known  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans." 
With  regard  to  ammunition,  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  how  the  Assyrian  slinger  was  supplied. 
He  has  no  bag  like  the  Hebrew  slinger,"  no  sinus 
like  the  Roman.*  Frequently  we  see  him  simply 
provided  wth  a single  extra  stone  which  he  carries 
in  his  left  hand.  Sometimes,  besides  this  reserve, 
he  has  a small  heap  of  stones  at  his  feet ; but 
whether  he  has  collected  them  from  the  field,  or 


sling 

(Koyulijik). 


' Sometimes  the  twist  of  the  | 
string  is  very  clearly  discernible,  as  . 
represented  above  in  the  woodcut. 

* For  the  Roman  usage  see  the 
well-known  lines  of  Virgil, — 

- Strtdentcm  fnndsin,  posUU  UpxcnUut  luuUi, 
Ipse  leraddocte  circum  capui  egit  betienA.- 
— .*>1.  lx.  68S,  587. 

For  the  Egyptian,  considt  Wilkin- 
son, Ancient  Eijyj'tians,  1st  Seriea, 
vol.  i.  p.  316. 


I • “ And  David  took  his  staff  in 
I his  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth 
stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  in  a shepherd’s  bag  which  he 
had,  even  in  a scrip,  and  his  sling 
was  in  his  hand,”  &c.  (1  Sam. 
Ttvii.  40.) 

■*  See  a representation  in  Smith’s 
Dictionary  rf  Greek  and  Homan 
Antujnitics,  s.  v.  Funds. 
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has  brought  them  with  him  and  deposited  them 
where  they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib’s  archers  fall  into  four  classes,  two 
of  which  may  be  called  heavy-armed  and  two  ligh<> 


armed.  None  of  them  ex- 
actly resemble  the  archers 
of  Sargon.  The  most  heavily 
equipped  wears  a tunic,  acoat 
of  mail  reaching  to  the  waist, 
a pointed  helmet,  a close- 
fitting  trouser,  and  a short 
boot  or  greave.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  an  attendant 
(or  sometimes  by  two  at- 
tendants ®)  similarly  attired, 
and  fights  behind  a large 


wicker  shield  or  gerrhon. 
A modification  of  this  cos- 


Foot  archer  of  the  heaY-y  equipment, 
with  attendant.  (Time  of  ^'ennacherib.) 


tume  is  worn  by  the  second  class,  the  archers  of 


which  have  bare  legs,  a 
tunic  which  seems  to  open 
at  the  side,  and  a phillibeg. 
They  fight  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a shield,  gene- 
rally in  pairs,  who  shoot 
together. 

The  better  equipped  of 
the  light-armed  arcbers  of 
this  period  have  a costume 
which  is  very  striking. 
Their  head-dress  consists  of 
a broad  fillet,  elaborately 


Foot  archers  of  the  second  cIsm, 
(Time  of  Sennacherib.) 


* Seo  Laynrd's  MonumentSy  2nd  Series,  PI.  20. 
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patterned,  from  which  there  often  depends  on  either 
side  of  the  head  a large  lappet,  also  richly  orna- 
mented, generally  of 
an  oblong-square  shape, 
and  terminating  in  a 
fringe.  Below  this  they 
wear  a closely  - fitting 
tunic,  as  short  as  that 
worn  by  the  light  - 
armed  archers  of  Sar- 
gon,*  sometimes  pat- 
terned, like  that,  with 
squares  and  gradines, 
sometimes  absolutely 
plain.  The  upper  part 
of  this  tunic  is  crossed 
by  two  belts  of  very 
unusual  breadth,  which 
pass  respectively  over 
the  right  and  the  left 
shoulder.  There  is  also 
a third  broad  belt  round 
the  waist ; and  both 
this  and  the  transverse  belts  are  adorned  with  elegant 
patterns.  The  phillibeg  depends  from  the  girdle, 
and  is  seen  in  its  full  extent,  hanging  either  in  front 
or  on  the  right  side.  The  arms  are  naked  from  the 
shoulder,  and  the  legs  from  considerably  above  the 
knee,  the  feet  alone  being  protected  by  a scanty 
sandal.’  The  ordinary  short  sword  is  worn  at  the 
side,  and  a quiver  is  carried  at  the  back ; the  latter 


BelU  and  headMliTax  of  a foot  ai-cher  of  the 
third  chua.  (Time  of  Sennacherib.) 


* See  above,  imge  31 . bore.  (I.ayard,  Monuments,  2nd 

f Sometimes  the  feet  also  are  Scries,  I'l.  20.) 
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is  sometimes  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a horizontal 
strap  which  passes  over  it  and  round  the  body. 

The  archers  of  the  lightest 
equipment  wear  nothing 
but  a fillet,  with  or  without 
lappets,  upon  the  head,  and 
a striped  tunic,"  longer  be- 
hind than  in  front,  which 
extends  from  the  neck  to 
the  knees,  and  is  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a girdle. 

Their  arms,  legs,  and  feet 

are  bare ; they  have  seldom  any  sword ; and  their 
quiver  seems  to  be  suspended  only  by  a single 
horizontal  strap,  like  that 
represented  in  the  last 
woodcut.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear very  often  upon  tbe 
monuments : when  seen, 
they  are  interspersed  among 
archers  and  soldiers  of  other 
classes. 

Sennacherib’s  foot  spear- 
men are  of  two  classes  only. 

The  better  armed  have 
pointed  helmets,  with  lap- 
pets protecting  the  ears,  a 
coat  of  mail  descending  to 
the  waist  and  also  covering 


Foot  archers  of  the  lightest  equipment. 
(Time  of  Setinacberib.) 


all  the  upper  part  of 
the  arms,  a tunic  opening  at  the  side,  a phillibeg. 


* This  tunic  is  very  incorrectly  I the  stripes,  and  has  only  in  one 
represented  by  Mr.  Layard’s  artist  instance  sufficiently  marked  the  fall 
in  PI.  20  of  the  2nd  Series  of  ilfonu-  of  the  tunic  behind. 
menu.  He  has  omitted  almost  all  I 
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close-fitting  trousers,  and  greaves  of  the  ordinary 
character.  They  carry  a large  convex  shield,  appa- 
rently of  metal,  which  covers  them 
almost,  from  head  to  foot,  and  a 
spear  somewhat  less  than  their 
own  height.*  Commonly  they 
have  a short  sword  at  their  right 
side.  Their  shield  is  often  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  bosses  to- 
wards the  centre  and  around  the 
edge.  It  is  ordinarily  carried  in 
front;*  but  when  the  warrior  is 
merely  upon  the  march,  he  often 
bears  it  slung  at  his  back,  as  in 
the  accompanying  representation. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
spearmen  of  this  description  con- 
stituted the  royal  body-guard. 
They  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are 
usually  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  monarch, 
or  in  positions  which  imply  trust,  as  in  the  care  of 
prisoners  and  of  the  spoil.  They  never  make  the 
attacks  in  sieges,  and  are  rarely  observed  to  be 
engaged  in  battle.  Where  several  of  them  are  seen 
together,  it  is  almost  always  in  attendance  upon 
the  king,  whom  they  constantly  precede  upon  his 
journeys.* 

The  inferior  spearmen  of  Sennacherib  are  armed 
nearly  like  those  of  Sargon.*  They  have  crested 


foot  spearman  of  the  time  of 
Sennacherib. 


• The  8i*ar  in  the  accomiTanying  I vol.  ii.  p.  .‘It.'i. 

* representation  is  somewhat  longer,  * See  I.ayard,  Afonuments,  1st 
and  the  shield  somewhat  shorter  than  Series,  Pis.  72  and  80 ; 2nd  Series, 
usual.  Pis.  29,  42,  and  43. 

* Sec  the  representation  in  Mr.  * Supra,  jn  34. 

Lajard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  | , 
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helmets,  plain  tunics  confined  at  the  waist  by  a broad 
girdle,  cross-belts  ornamented  with  circular  disks 
where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and, 
most  commonly,  round  wicker  shields.  The  chief 
points  wherein  they  differ  from  Sargon’s  spearmen  are 
the  following  ; they  usually  (though  not 
universally)  wear  trousers  and  greaves ; 
they  have  sleeves  to  their  tunics,  which 
descend  nearly  to  the  elbow ; and  they 
carry  sometimes,  instead  of  the  round 
shield,  a long  convex  one  arched  at  the 
top.  Where  they  have  not  this  defence, 

but  the  far  commoner  targe,  it  is  always 

of  larger  dunensions  than  the  targe  ot  speatmen.  (Time 
Sargon,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by  a 
rim.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  of  metal ; but 
more  often  it  is  of  wickerwork,  either  of  the  plain 
construction  common  in  Sargon’s 
time,  or  of  one  considerably  more 
elaborate. 

Among  the  foot  soldiers  of 
Sennacherib  wo  seem  to  find  a 
corps  of  pioneers.^  They  wear 
the  same  dress  as  the  better 
equipped  of  the  spearmen,  but  or  urge.  (Time 

^ 1 • 1 T • 1 /»  yeunacherib.) 

carry  m their  hands,  instead  ot 
a spear,  a double-headed  axe  or  hatchet,  wherewith 
they  clear  the  ground  for  the  passage  and  move- 
ments of  the  army.  They  work  in  pairs,  one  pulling 
at  the  tree  by  its  branches  while  the  other  attacks 
the  stem  with  his  weapon. 

After  Sennacherib’s  time  we  find  but  few  altera- 


* See  Layard’s  Mmummit,  1st  Series,  PI.  76. 
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tions  in  tlie  equipment  of  the  foot  soldiers.  Esar- 
haddon  has  left  us  no  sculptures,  and  in  those  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  costumes  of 
Sennacherib  are  for  the  most  part  reproduced  almost 
exactly.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  there  are  not 
at  this  time  quite  so  many  varieties  of  equipment, 
both  archers  and  spearmen  being  alike  divided  into 
two  classes  only,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed.  The 
light-armed  archers  correspond  to  Sennacherib’s  bow- 
men of  the  third  class.'  They  have  the  fillet,  the 
plain  tunic,  the  cross-belts,  the  broad  girdle,  and  the 
phillibeg.  They  differ  only  in  having  no  lappets 
over  the  ears  and  no  sandals.  The  heavy-armed 
archers  resemble  the  first  class  * of  Sennacherib 
exactly,  except  that  they  are  not  seen  shooting  from 
behind  the  geiThon. 

In  the  case  of  the  spearmen,  the  only  novelty  consists 
in  the  shields.  The  spearmen  of  the  heavier 
equipment,  though  sometimes  they  carry 
It  I ^ the  old  convex  oval  shield,  more  often  have 
lo  O one  which  is  made  straight  at  the  bottom 
fc  ^ and  rounded  only  at  top.  The  spearmen 
of  the  lighter  equipment  have  likewise 
?l  commonly  a shield  of  this  shape,  but  it 

wickerwork  instead  of  metal,  like  that 
borne  occasionally  by  the  light -armed 
spearmen  of  Sennacherib.’ 

Besides  spearmen  and  archers,  we  see  among  the 
foot  soldiers  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  slingers,  mace- 
bearers,  and  men  armed  with  battle-axes.  For  the 
slingers  Sennacherib’s  heavy  equipment*  has  been 

‘ Supra,  p.  38.  • Supra,  p.  37.  I is  given  on  the  last  page. 

■ A representation  of  this  shield  | * Supra,  p.  36. 
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discarded ; and  they  wear  nothing  hut  a plain  tunic, 
with  a girdle  and  cross-belts.  The  mace-bearers  and 
men  with  axes  have  the  exact  dress 
of  Asshur-bani-pal’s  heavy  - armed 
spearmen,  and  may  possibly  be  spear-  . 
men  who  have  broken  or  lost  their 
weapons.  It  makes,  however,  against 
this  view,  that  they  have  no  shields, 
which  spearmen  always  carry.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  empire, 
besides  spearmen,  sliugers,  and  arch- 
ers, there  were  distinct  corps  of  mace- 

' 1 oiiugcr.  ^ I line  ui 

bearers*  and  axe-bearers,  A»diur-i»i)i-ixii.) 

The  arms  used  by  the  Assyrians  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  to  a certain  extent  described,  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  upon  the  various  classes  of  their 
soldiers.  Some  further  details  may,  however,  be  now 
added  on  their  character  and  on  the  variety  observable 
in  them. 

The  common  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  has  been 
sufficiently  described  already,  and  has  received 
abundant  illustration  both  in  the  present  and  in 
former  chapters.  It  was  at  first  regarded  as  Scythic 
in  character ; but  Mr.  Layard  long  ago  observed  ‘ 
that  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  Scythian 
cap  is  too  slight  to  prove  any  connexion.  That  cap 
appears,  whether  we  follow  the  foreign  or  the  native 
representations  of  it,*  to  have  been  of  felt,  whereas 

* According  to  Ilcrodotus,  the  may  he  a sort  of  periphrasis  for  maces, 
Assyrians  in  the  army  of  Xeracs  which  were  not  in  use  among  the  * 
“ carried  lances,  daggers,  and  wooden  Greeks  of  his  day. 
duht  knotted  with  iron.”  (^hhiaXa  ' Jh'ineveh  and  iU  Itemaint,  vol. 
^v\wv  TfTvhetftipa  erihrfM.  Herod,  ii.  p.  .341. 

vii.  (>3).  It  is  |x>ssible  that  this  * For  foreign  representations,  see 
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the  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  was  made  of  metal ; it 
was  much  taller  than  the  Assyrian  head-dress,  and 
it  was  less  upright. 

The  pointed  helmet  admtited  of  but  few  varieties. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a plain  conical  casque, 
with  one  or  two  rings  round  the  base, 
and  generally  with  a half-disk  in  front 
direetly  over  the  forehead.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  was  appended  to  it  a 
falling  curtain  covered  with  metal  scales, 
whereby  the  chin,  neck,  ears,  and  back 
of  the  head  were  protected.  More  often 
it  had,  in  lieu  of  this  effectual  but 
cumbrous  guard,  a mere  lappet  or  cheek- 
piece,  consisting  of  a plate  of  metal,  attached  to  the  rim, 
which  descended  over  the  ears  in  the  form  of  a half 

oval  or  semi- 
circle. If  we 
may  judge  by 
the  remains 
actually  found, 
the  chief  ma- 
terial of  the 
helmet 


Pointed  helmet,  with 
curtain  of  scales 
(Nimmd). 


Iron  helmet  (from  Koynnjik). 


iron 

was 

for 

and 

disk 


was 
; ® copper 
used  only 
the  rings 
the  half- 
in front. 


which  were  inlaid  into  the  harder  metal. 

As  if  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  uniformity 


the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  65  ; 
and  for  a native  one,  see  the  same 
work,  vol.  iii.  p.  69. 

• Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii. 


p.  359.  In  later  times,  if  we  may 
believe  Herodotus,  the  material  of  the 
Assyrian  helmets  was  brass.  (Herod, 
vii.  63.) 
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to  which  they  submitted  in  this  instance,  the  Assy- 
rians indulged  in  a great  variety  of  crested  helmets. 
We  cannot  positively  say  that  they  invented  the 
crest;*  but  they  certainly  dealt  with  it  in  the  free 
spirit  which  is  usually  seen  where  a custom  is  of 
home  growth  and  not  a foreign  importation.  They 
used  either  a plain  metal  crest,  or  one  surmounted 
by  tufts  of  hair  ; and  they  either  simply  curved  the 


Assyrian  crested  helmets,  from  the  Uts*iclie£i. 


crest  forwards  over  the  front  of  the  helmet,  or  ex- 
tended it  and  carried  it  backwards  also.  In  this 


* The  statement  of  Herodotus 
(i.  171)  that  crests  were  invented  by 
the  Carians  is  not  worth  very  much  ; 
but  it  at  least  indicates  his  belief 
that  the  crest  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Asiatics.  The 
first  distinct  evidence  we  have  of 
them  is  in  the  Egyptian  represen- 
tations of  the  Shaire^na,  an  Asiatic 
people,  about  b.o.  1200.  Homer 


ascribes  them  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was 
perhaps  earlier  than  this ; and  they 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  common 
in  Greece  in  his  own  age,  which  was 
probably  the  9th  century  b.c.  We 
cannot  prove  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Assyrians  much  before  b.c. 
700. 
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latter  case  they  generally  made  the  curve  a complete 
semicircle,  while  occasionally  they  were  content  with 
a small  segment,  less  even  than  a quarter  of  a circle.® 
They  also  varied  considerably  the  shape  of  the  lappet 
over  the  ear,  and  the  depth  of  the  helmet  behind  and 
before  the  lappet, 

Assyrian  coats  of  mail  were  of  three  sizes,  and  of 
two  different  constructions.  In  the  earlier  times 
they  were  worn  long,  descending  either  to  the  feet 
or  to  the  knees ; and  at  this  period  they  seem  to  have 
been  composed  simply  of  successive  rows  of  similar 
iron  scales  sewn  on  to  a shirt  of  linen  or  felt.  Under 
the  later  monarchs  the  coat  of  mail  reached  no  lower 
than  the  waist,  and  it  was  composed  of  alternate 
bands  of  dissimilar  arrangement  and  perhaps  of 
different  material.  Mr.  Layard  suggests  that  at  this 
time  the  scales,  which  were  larger  than  before,  were 
“ fastened  to  bands  of  iron  or  copper.”  * But  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  scales  of  the  old  character 
alternated  in  rows  with  scales  of  a new  shape  and 
smaller  dimensions.  The  old  scales  were 
oblong,  squared  at  one  end  and  rounded 
at  the  other,  very  much  resembling  the 
Egyptian.  They  were  from  two  to  three 
inches,  or  more,  in  length,  and  were 
placed  side  by  side,  so  that  their  greater 
length  corresponded  with  the  height  of 
the  wearer.  The  new  scales  seem  to  have 
been  not  more  than  an  inch  long ; they 

SoOe  (Egypti»n).  , , • j.  j i j 

appear  to  have  been  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  to  have  been  laid  horizontally,  each  a little  over- 


• See  Fig.  5,  which  is  taken  from  ‘ See  Xivevch  and  Us  Remains, 
the  Khorsabad  sculptures.  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
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lapping  its  fellow.’  It  was  probably  found  that  this 
construction,  while  possessing  quite  as  much  strength 
as  the  other,  was  more  favourable 
to  facility  of  movement. 

Remains  of  armour  belonging 
to  the  second  period  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Assyrian  ruins." 

rrn  1 t*  ii  Armn^ement  of  scales  in  As> 

Ihe  scales  are  frequently  cm-  Mnan  scaie-annour  of  th« 
bossed  over  their  whole  surface  i-riod  (Kho^aW). 

with  groups  of  figures  and  fanciful  ornaments. 
The  small  scales  of  the  first  period  have  no  such 
elaborate  ornamentation,  being  simply  embossed  in 
the  centre  with  a single  straight  line,  which  is  of 
copper  inlaid  into  the  iron.* 


The  Assyrian  coat  of  mail,  like  the  Egyptian,'*  had 
commonly  a short  sleeve,  extend- 
ing about  halfway  down  to  the 
elbow.  This  was  either  composed 
of  scales  set  similarly  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  cuirass,*  or  of  . 
two,  three,  or  more  rows  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  others. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arm  was  ““‘  of  wnie- 

left  without  any  protection.  (Nimrud). 

A remarkable  variety  existed  in  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  Assyrian  shields.  The  most  im- 
posing kind  is  that  which  has  been  termed  the 


gerrhon,  from  its  apparent  resemblance  to  the  Persian 


shield  mentioned  under  that  name  by  Herodotus.* 


1 See  above,  p.  32.  Egyptian  cotaelet  the  plates  of  the 

• I.ayard,  Ninewh  and  itt  Re-  sleeves  were  not  set  at  right  angles 

maim,  vol.  ii.  p.  336,  and  note.  to  those  of  the  body. 

• Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  340 ; and  vol.  ii.  ‘ As  in  the  representation  given 

p.  335.  : on  (joge  32. 

“ Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptiam,  | ’ Herod,  vii.  61 ; ix.  61  and  99. 

1st  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  In  the  Compare  Xen. /nirf.  Cyf- *•  2.  § 
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This  was  a stnicture  in  wickerwork,  which  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  warrior  in  height,  and  which  was 
broad  enough  to  give  shelter  to  two  or  even  three 
men.  In  shape  it  was  either  an  oblong  square,  or 
such  a square  with  a projection  at  top,  which  stood 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  shield ; or, 
lastly,  and  most  usually,  it  curved  inwards  from  a 
certain  height,  gradually  narrowing  at  the  same 
time  and  finally  ending  in  a point.  Of  course  a 


shield  of  this  vast  size,  even  although  formed  of  a 
light  material,  was  too  heavy  to  be  very  readily  . 
carried  upon  the  arm.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  rest 
it  upon  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  generally  held 
steady  by  a warrior  armed  with  sword  or  spear,  while 
his  comrade,  whose  weapon  was  the  bow,  discharged 
his  arrows  from  behind  its  shelter.  Its  proper  place 
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was  in  siepfes,  wlicro  the  roof-like  structure  at  tlie 
top  was  especially  useful  in  warding  ofl’  the  stones 
and  other  missiles  which  the  be- 
sieged threw  down  upon  their 
assailants.  Wo  sometimes  see  it 
employed  by  single  soldiers,  who 
lean  the  point  against  the  wall  ^ of 
the  place,  and,  ensconcing  them- 
selves beneath  the  penthouse  thus 
improvised,  proceed  to  carry  on 
the  most  critical  operations  of  the 
siege  in  almost  complete  security. 

Modifications  of  this  shield,  re- 
ducing it  to  a smaller  and  more 
portable  size,  were  common  in  the  s„Uifr  un<ie.Tnhnng  n wnii, 
earlier  times,  when  among  the  brsonAon. 

shields  most  usually  borne  we  find  one  of  wicker- 
work, oblong  square  in  shape,  and  either  perfectly 
flat,  or  else  curving  slightly  inwards  both  at  top  and 
at  bottom.'*  This  shield  was  commonly  ;ibout  half 
the  height  of  a man,  or  a little  more  ; it  was  ofteii 
used  as  a protection  for  two,*  but  must  have  been 
scanty  for  that  purpose. 

Round  shields  were  commoner  in  Assyria  than  any 
others.  They  were  used  by  most  of  those  who  fought 
in  chariots,  by  the  early  monarchs’  personal  attend- 
ants, by  the  cross-belted  spearmen,  and  by  many  of 
the  spearmen  who  guarded  archers.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  they  seem  to  have  been  universally  made 
of  solid  metal,  and  consequently  they  w^ere  small, 


’ The  Egyptians  supporteii  tlieir  , the  same, 
large  shields  with  a cnilchsometinie.s.  , ■*  See  the  Woodcuts  on  pp.  29,  30, 

(Wilkinson  in  the  author's  Hero>lo-  \ and  32. 

tKS,  vol.  iv.  pp.  80,81.)  We  have  ‘ I.ayard,  Mimuments,  1st  Series, 
no  evidence  that  the  Assyrians  did  I’ls.  17,  19,  20. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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perhaps  not  often  exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and 
a half,  in  diameter.*  They  were  managed  by  means 
of  a very  simple  handle,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
shield  at  the  back  and  fastened  to  it  by  studs  or  nails, 
which  was  not  passed  over  the  arm  but  grasped  by 
the  hand.’  The  rim  was  bent  inwards,  so  as  to  form 
a deep  groove  all  round  the  edge.  The  material  of 
which  these  shields  were  composed  was  in  some  cases 
certainly  bronze ; " in  others  it  may  have  been  iron ; 
in  a few  silver,  or  even  gold.*  Some  metal  shields 
were  perfectly  plain ; others  exhibited  a number  of 
concentric  rings  others  again  were  inlaid  or  em- 
bossed with  tasteful  and  elaborate  patterns. 


Kound  slne)d»  or  targes,  |NiUenied  (Khon>alKvi). 

Among  the  later  Assyrians  the  round  metal  shield 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  disused,  its  place 


* Tho  lironze  shields  found  by 
Mr.  Ljiyard  at  Nimrud,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  his  Ninn'ch  and 
Babylon  (p.  193),  had  a diameter 
of  2J  feet  If  we  may  trust  the 
sculptures,  a smaller  size  w.ts  more 
common. 

? See  Woodcut,  p.  41.  The  Greeks 
pna.sed  their  arm  thniugh  the  bar  at 
the  centre  of  the  shield,  and  graspisl  [ 
a le.atheni  thong  near  the  rim  with  i 
their  liand.  (See  the  author’s  Ihro-  \ 


dotus,  vol.  i,  p.  306.) 

' Lavanl,  yintveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  194.‘ 

" Shields  of  gold  were  taken 
fixnn  the  serviiiits  of  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah  (‘2  .Sam.  viii.  7), 
by  David.  Solomon  m.ade  800  such 
shields  (1  K.  x.  17).  CroBUs 
de<licated  a golden  shield  at  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraii.s  (HenKl.  i. 
62). 

Supra,  p.  8. 
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being  supplied  by  a wicker  buckler  of  the  same 
shape,  with  a rim  round  tlie  edge  made  of  solid 
wood  or  of  metal,  and  sometimes  with  a boss  in  the 
centre.*'  The  weight  of  the  metal  shields  must  have 
been  considerable,  and  this  both  limited  their  size 
and  made  it  difficult  to  move  them  with  rapidity. 
With  the  change  of  material  we  perceive  a decided 
increase  of  magnitude ; the  diameter  of  the  wicker 
buckler  being  often  fully  half  the  warrior’s  height, 
or  not  much  short  of  three  feet. 

Convex  shields,  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  were 
also  in  common  use  dur- 
ing the  later  period,  and 
one  kind  is  found  in  the 
very  earliest  sculptures. 

This  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions and  of  a clumsy 
make.”  Its  curve  is 
slight,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally ornamented  with 
a perpendicular  row  of 
spikes  or  teeth,  in  the 
centre  of  which  we  often  Convpi  shields  with  teeth  (Mmnia). 
see  the  head  of  a lion. 

The  convex  shields  of  later  date  were  very  much 
larger  than  these.  They  were  sometimes  square  at 
bottom  and  rounded  at  top,  in  which  case  they  were 
either  made  of  wickerwork,  or  (apparently)  of  metal.'“ 
These  latter  had  generally  a boss  in  the  centre,  and 
both  this  and  the  edge  of  the  shield  were  often  orna- 
mented with  a row  of  rosettes  or  rings.  Shields  of 
this  shape  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and 


“ For  representations  of  round 
wicker  bucklers,  see  pp.  35  and  41. 
A representation  of  this  shield 


in  its  simplest  form  is  given  on  p. 
29. 

“ See  above,  pp.  41  and  42. 

E 2 
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protected  the  warrior  from  the  head  to  the  knee. 
On  a march  they  were  often  worn  upon  the  back, 


Kgyptinn  convex  shield,  worn  on  Ixick.  Assyrian  ditto  (Koymjjtk.) 


like  the  convex  sliield  of  tlie  Egj^ptians,  which  they 
greatly  resembled. 

The  more  ordinary  convex  shield  was  of  an  oval 


Assyrian  convex  shield,  resembling  the  (ireek 
(Koyuiijik). 


form,  like  the  convex 
shield  of  the  Greeks,' 
but  larger  and  w'ith 
a more  prominent 
centre.  In  its  great- 
er diameter  it  must 
often  have  exceeded 
five  feet,  though  no 
doubt  sometimes  it 
was  smaller.  It 


was  generally  onia- 


inented  with  narrow  bands  round  the  edge  and  round 


the  boss  at  the  centre ; the  space  between  the  bands 


' Kora  rf]>resentation  of  tlieOreck  Greek  mul  liomim  Antiijnitieii,  nil 
shiclil,  see  Smith's  Ih'cliouai'y  voc.  C'LiPErs, 
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being  fi-equently  patterned,  with  rings  or  otherwise. 
Like  the  otlier  Ibrm  of  convex  shield,  it  could  be 
slung  at  the  back,*  and  was  so  canned  on  marches, 
on  crossing  rivers,*  and  other  similar  occasions. 

The  offen.sive  arms  certainly  used  by  the  Assyrians 
were  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the 
sling,  the  axe  or  hatchet,  and  the 
dagger.  They  may  also  have  occa- 
sionally made  use  of  the  javelin,  which 
is  sometimes  seen  among  the  arrows 
of  a quiver.  But  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  this  weapon  in  war  has  not 
yet  been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs. 

If  faithfully  represented  it  must  have 
been  very  short,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
exceeding  three  feet.* 

Assyrian  bows  were  of  two  kinds,  curved  and  an- 
gular. Compared  with  the  Egyptian,*  and  with  the 
bows  used  by  the  archers  of  the  middle  ages,  they 
were  short,  the  greatest  length  of  the  strung  bow 
being  about  four  feet.  They  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  a single  piece  of 
wood,  which  in  the  angular  bow  was 
nearly  of  the  same  thickness  through- 
out, but  in  the  curved  one  tapered 
gradually  towards  the  two  extremities. 

At  either  end  was  a small  knob  or 
button,  in  the  later  times  often  carved  OmamwitnUMid  of  i«.« 

. ■ p 1 1 < (KheirMbad), 

into  the  representation  ot  a duck  s 

head.  Close  above  this  was  a notch  or  groove, 

‘ See  the  Womlcut  on  p.  40.  commonly  callcil  u javelin,  cxceeilril 

* Tjjyard,  Afoiinmcnh  tf  Nineveh,  six  feet.  The  Greek  yp6ir<pnt,  or 
Uml  Series,  PI.  41.  Coni[>arc  infra.  ' liart,  was  nearly  four  feet. 

|i.  71.  ■'  See  Wilkinson,  Anrient  AV/y/>- 

* The  Uonian  piliim,  which  is  iimiii,  1st  Scries,  vol.  i.  pp.  304.  305. 
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whereby  the  string'  was  held  in  place.  The  mode  of 
stringing  was  one  still  frequently  practised  in  the 
East.  The  bowman  stooped,  and,  placing  his  right 
knee  against  the  middle  of  the  bow  on  its  inner 
side,  pressed  it  downwards,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  two  ends  of  the  lx)w  upwards  with  his  two 
hands.  A comrade  stood  by,  and,  when  the  ends 
were  brought  sufficiently  near,  slipped  the  string 


Stringing  the  bow  (Koyunjik). 


over  the  knob  into  the  groove,  where  it  necessarily 
remained.  The  bend  of  the  bow,  thus  strung,  was 


Assyrian  curved  bow. 


slight.  When  full  drawn,  however,  it  took  the  shape 
of  a half-moon,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  pos- 
sessed groat  elasticity.  The  bow  was  known  to  be 
full  drawn  when  the  head  of  the  arrow  touched  the 
archer’s  left  hand. 
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TLe  Assyrian  angular  bow  was  of  smaller  size  than 
the  curved  one.  It  was  not  often  carried  unless  as  a 


Assyrian  angular  bow. 

reserve  by  those  who  also  possessed  the  larger  and 
better  weapon. 

Bows  were  but  seldom  unstrung.  When  not  in  use, 
they  were  carried  strung,  the  archer  either  holding 
them  by  the  middle  with  his  left 
hand,  or  putting  his  arm  through 
them,  and  letting  them  rest  upon 
his  shoulder,®  or  finally  carrying 
them  at  his  back  in  a bow-case. 

The  bow-case  was  a portion  of  the 
quiver,  as  frequently  with  the 
Greeks,’  and  held  only  the  lower 
half  of  the  bow,  the  upper  por- 
tion projecting  from  it. 

Quivers  were  earned  by  toot  bow^  (Koyuiyik). 
and  horse  archers  at  their  backs, 
in  a diagonal  position,  so  that  the  arrows  could 
readily  be  drawn  from  them  over  the  right  shoulder. 
They  were  commonly  slung  in  this  position  by  a 
strap  of  their  own,  attached  to  two  rings,  one  near 
the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom  of  the  quiver, 
which  the  archer  slipped  over  his  left  arm  and  his 
head.  Sometimes,  however,  this  strap  seems  to 


‘ Mr.  Layard  saya  that  the  war-  | generally  both  enda  of  the  bow  arc 
rior  carried  the  bow  upon  hia  aecn  on  the  same  side  of  the  head, 
shouldcra,  " having  first  iiasscd  hia  ' ^ See  IHctionary  of  Omk  and 

head  through  it.”  (^Nin.  and  itt . Homan  Antiquitia,  p,  126,  2nd 
HemninM,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.)  Tliia  may  | edition, 
have  been  the  case  sometimes,  but , 
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have  been  wanting,  and  the  quiver  was  either  thrust 
through  one  of  the  cross-belts,  or  attached  by  a strap 


Peculiar  mode 


of  cari7ing  the  quiver  (Koyuujik). 


which  passed  horizontally  round  the  body  a little 
above  the  girdle.®  The  archers 
I who  rode  in  chariots  carried 
their  quivers  at  the  chariot’s 
side,  iri  the  manner  which  has 
been  already  described  and 
illustrated.® 

The  ornamentation  of  quivers 
was  generally  elaborate.  Ro- 
settes and  bands  constituted 
their  most  usual  adornment,  but 
sometimes  these  gave  place  to 
designs  of  a more  artistic  cha- 
racter, as  wild  bulls,  griffins,  and 
other  mythic  figures.  Several 
e.xamples  of  a rich  type  have 
been  already  given  in  the  re- 
Quiver,  witwich^o.^mentition  presentations  of  chariots,’"  but 

none  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 
One  further  specimen  of  a chariot  quiver  is  therefore 


" See  tlie  WooUciil,  p.  3'.).  • Supra,  ]>[i.  9 and  11. 

Supra,  pp.  9,  10,  and  13. 
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appended,  whicli  is  among  the  most  tasteful  hitherto 
discovered. 

The  quivers  of  tlie  foot  and  horse  archers  were 
less  richly  adorned  than  those  of  the  l>owmen  wlio 
rode  in  chariots,  but  still  they  were  in  almost  every 
case  more  or  less  patterned.  The  rosette  and  the 
band  here  too  constituted  the  chief  resource  of  the 
artist,  who,  however,  often 
introduced  with  good  effect 
other  well-known  ornaments, 
as  the  guilloche,  the  boss  and 
cross,  the  zigzag,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  quiver  had 
an  ornamented  rod  attached 
to  it,  which  projected  beyond 
the  arrows  and  terminated  in 
a pomegranate  blossom  or 
other  similar  carving.  To 
this  rod  were  attached  the 
lings  which  received  the 
quiver  strap,  a triple  tassel  hanging  from  them  at 
the  point  of  attachment.  The  strap  was  probably  of 
leather,  and  appears  to  have  been  twisted  or  plaited. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  of  the  quivers 
was  wood  or  metal.  As,  however,  no  remains  of 
(piivers  have  been  di.scovered  in  any  of  the  ruins, 
while  helmets,  shields,  daggers,  spearheads,  and 
arrowheads  have  been  found  in  tolerable  abundance, 


Quivers  of  the  oniiimry  chamder. 


f^UiVi-r  With  propnttiiig  roii  (KimoaUiil). 
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we  may  perhaps  assume  that  they  were  of  the  more 
fragile  substauce,  which  would  account  for  their 
destruction.  In  this  case  their  ornamentation  may 
have  been  either  by  carving  or  painting,’  the  bosses  and 
rosettes  being  perhaps  in  some  cases  of  metal,  mother- 
of-pearl,  or  ivory.  Ornaments 
of  this  kind  were  discovered  by 
hundreds  at  Nimrud  in  a chamber 
which  contained  arms  of  many 
descriptions.*  Quivers  have  in 
some  cases  a curious  rounded 
head,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a lid  or  cap  used  for  covering 
the  arrows.*  They  have  also, 
occasionally,  instead  of  this,  a 
kind  of  bag  * at  their  top,  which  falls  backwards  and 
is  ornamented  with  tassels.  Both  these  constructions, 
however,  are  exceptional,  a very  large  majority  of  the 
quivers  being  open  and  having  the  feathered  ends 
of  the  arrows  projecting  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Assyrian 
arrows  except  their  perfect  finish  and  completeness 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  excellence  of  such  a 
weapon.  The  shaft  was  thin  and  straight,  and  was 
probably  of  reed,  or  of  some  light  and  tough  wood.* 


.\.ayrmri  carvei)  quivere 

(KoyunjikJ. 


' In  the  Kliorsabad  sculptures 
the  (luivcrs  not  unfrequently  showai 
traces  of  inint  'Ihe  colour  was 
s(unetiines  retl,  somotiraes  blue.  (See 
vol.  i.  pp.  4.')1,  452.) 

’ I.ajard,  Xinevch  and  Babylon, 
p.  177.  1 

* ITie  lid  w.Ts  probably  attached  | 
to  the  back  of  the  quiver  by  a hiufte, 
and  was  mo<1c  so  that  it  could  stand 
0(X!n.  The  Assyrian  artists  Generally 
represent  it  in  tiiis  jxwilion.  The 
quiver,  of  which  it  was  the  top,  must  j 
also  have  Ixen  round. 


* Possibly  this  bag  may  be  the 
upi»T  part  of  a Isiw-case  attached  to 
the  quiver,  which,  Ixiing  made  of  a 
flexible  material,  fell  Imck  when  the 
bow  was  removed.  Such  a construc- 
tion was  common  in  Egypt.  (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient  K(fyptians,  1st 
Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  34.5-^7.) 

’ Mr.  I^iyard’s  conjecture  that 
the  numerous  iron  rods  which  he 
discovered  at  Ninmid  were  “ .shafts 
of  arrows"  (.VineeeA  and  DnhyUm, 
|).  11)4),  does  not  se<‘m  to  mo  very 
i)appy.  The  burnishing  of  arrows 
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The  head  was  of  metal,®  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  and 
was  generally  diamond-shaped,  like  a miniature  spear- 
head. It  was  flattish,  and  for  greater  strength  had 
commonly  a strongly  raised  line  down  the  centre.  The 


Brouzc  arrow-hcadtf  (Nimrud  and  Koyntijik). 


lower  end  was  hollowed,  and  the  shaft  was  inserted 
into  it.  The  notching  and  feathering  of  the  shaft 
were  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
three  feathers  were  used,  as  by  ourselves  and  by  the 
Egyptians,’  or  two  only,  as  by  many  nations.  The 
fact  that  we  never  see  more  than  two  feathers  upon 
the  monuments  cannot  be  considered  decisive,  since 
the  Assyrian  artists,  from  their  small  knowledge  of 
perspective,  would  have  been  imable  to  represent  all 
three  feathers.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 


inentioiitil  in  Scripture  almost  cer- 
tainly alludes  to  the  points.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  such  clumsy  and 
inconvenient  things  as  metal  shafts 
were  ever  used  by  any  nation. 

* A few  stone  arrow-heads  have 
been  found  in  the  Assyrian  ruins.  i 
They  are  pcar-shajxid  and  of  fine  flint,  ' 
chipped  into  form.  The  meud  arrow- 
heads are  in  a few  instances  barbcel. 


' Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 


Kliut  ai-n>w.i.e.id  (Nimradj. 
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presentations,  it  would  seem  that  the  feathers  were 
glued  to  the  wood  exactly  as  they  are  with  ourselves. 


Assyriftn  arrow. 


The  notch  was  somewhat  large,  projecting  beyond 
tlie  line  of  the  shaft — a con.struction  rendered  neees- 
.sary  by  the  thickness  of  the  bowstring,  which  was 
seldom  less  than  that  of  the  arrow  itself. 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  was  peculiar.  It 
was  drawn  neither  to  the  ear,  nor  to  the  breast,  but 
to  the  shoulder.  In  the  older  sculptures  the  hand 
that  draws  it  is  represented  in  a curiously  cramjied 
and  unnatural  position,®  which  can  scarcely  be  suj> 
})Osed  to  be  true  to  nature.  But  iu  the  later  bas- 
reliefs  greater  accuracy  seems  to  have  been  attained, 
and  there  wo  probably  see  the  exact  mode  in  which 
the  shooting  was  actually  managed.  The  arrow  was 
taken  below  the  feathers  by  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  the  right  hand,  the  fore-finger  bent  down  upon 


Mode  of  dewing  tlie  bow  (Koyunjik). 


it  in  the  way  rejiresented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut,  and  the  notch  being  then  placed  ujxm  the  string, 
the  arrow  was  diawn  backwards  by  the  thumb  and 

" Sill  ni,  1'.  oO. 
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fore-finger  only,  the  remaining  three  fingers  taking 
no  part  in  the  operation.  The  bow  was  grasped  by 
the  left  hand  between  the  fingers  aiid  the  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  the  thumb  itself  being  raised,  and  the 
arrow  made  to  pass  between  it  and  tbe  bow,  by  which 
means  it  was  kept  in  place  and  prevented  from  slip- 
ping. The  arrow  was  then  drawn  till  the  cold  metal 
head  touched  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  upon 
which  the  right  hand  quitted  its  hold,  and  the  shaft 
sped  on  its  way.  To  save  the  left  arm  from  being 
bruised  or  cut  by  the  bowstring,  a guard,  often  simply 
yet  effectively  ornamented,  was  placed  upon  it,  at 
one  end  passing  round  the  thumb  and  at  the  other 
round  the  arm  a little  al)Ove  the  elbow. 


The  Assyrians  had  two  kinds  of  spears,  one  a com- 
paratively short  weapon,  varying  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  length,  with  which  they  armed  a portion  of 
their  foot  soldiers,  the  other. a weapon  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  which  was  carried  by  most  of  their  cavalry.' 


Sronze  s[i«ir-b«u!  from  Niinrud. 


See  above,  |4<.  liO  Hiiii  2t>. 
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The  shaft  seems  in  both  cases  to  have  been  of  wood, 
and  the  head  was  certainly  of  metal,  either  bronze  or 
iron.’  It  was  most  usually  diamoml-shaped,  but 
sometimes  the  side  angles  were  rounded  off,  and  the 
contour  became  that  of  an  elongated  pear.  In  other 
instances,  the  jambs  of  the  spear-head  were  exceed- 
ingly short,  and  the  point  long  and  tapering.  The 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  sometimes  weighted,’  and 
it  was  often  carved  into  some  ornamental  form,  as  a 


8pcar>heads,  fit>m  Uie  Sculptures.  Ornamented  ends  of  speor-slmns 

(Nimrud), 


fir-cone  or  a pomegranate  blossom,  while  in  the  ear- 
lier times  it  was  further  occasionally  adorned  with 
streamers.  The  spear  of  the  Assyrians  seems  never 
to  have  been  thrown,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  but 
was  only  used  to  thrust  with,  as  a pike. 

The  common  sword  of  the  Assyrians  was  a short 
straight  weapon,  like  the  sword  of  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  aclnaces  of  the  Persians.*  It  was  worn  at  the  left 
side,  generally  slung  by  a belt  of  its  own  which  was 
passed  over  the  riglit  slioulder,  but  sometimes  thrust 

* Both  bronze  and  iron  spear-Iicads  acitutecs  will  be  given  in  a future 

were  fouud at  Nimrud.  (Layard,  AVn.  ' volume.  For  the  i>rescnt  the  reader 
and  Bab.,  p.  194.)  j may  consult  the  author’s  Herodotus, 

’ Sec  the  illustration  on  p.  35.  1 vol.  iv.  ]>p.  52,  .53. 

* Itepresentations  of  the  Persian  . 
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through  the  girdle  or  (apparently)  through  the  ar- 
mour.' It  had  a short  rounded  handle,  more  or  less 
ornamented,  but  without  any 
cross-bar  or  guard,'  and  a 
short  blade  which  tapered 
gradually  from  the  handle  to 
the  point.  The  swordsman  OniamcnM  hnnaie  of  shoi-t  .word 

commonly  thrust  with  his 

weapon,  but  he  could  cut  with  it  likewise,  for  it  was 
with  this  arm  that  the  Assyrian  warrior  was  wont  to 
decapitate  his  fallen  enemy.  The  sheath  of  the  sword 
was  almost  always  tastefully  designed,  and  some- 
times possessed  artistic  excellence  of  a high  order. 


Slieathe*!  »won.l  (Koyunjik). 


The  favourite  terminal  ornament  consisted  of  two  lions 
clasping  one  another,  with  their  heads  averted  and 
their  mouths  agape.  Above 
this,  patterns  in  excellent 
taste  usually  adorned  the 
scabbard,  which  moreover 
exhibited  occasi  onal  ly  gr  ou  ps 
of  figures,  sacred  trees,  and  Orn.iment«niiUidle  of  longer  .word 
other  mythological  objects.  (Nimrud). 

Instead  of  the  short  sword,  the  earlier  warriors 
had  a weapon  of  a considerable  length.  This  was 

‘ llolta,  Monutnent  tie  Ninive,  1 careful  examination  of  tlio  monn- 
vol.  ii.  I'l.  99.  I incnUi,  or  even  of  Mr.  Layard’s  own 

• Mr.  Layard  Mys  (Xineveh  and  drawings,  will  (I  think)  convince 
ite  Jiemtiinf,  vol.  ii.  j>.  298)  that  : anyone  that  the  ornament  in  ques- 
the  swonls  hn<l  often  a croas-bnr  I tion  is  part  of  the  sheath.  It  is 
iniule  of  two  lions’  heads,  with  jiart  ' never  seen  on  a drawn  sword, 
of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Hut  a 
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invariably  slung  at  the  side  hy  a cross-belt  pas-sing 
over  the  shoulder.  In  its  ornamentation  it  closely 
resembled  the  later  short  sword,  but  its  hilt  was 
longer  and  more  tasteful. 

One  or  two  instances  occur  where  the  sword  of  an 
Assyrian  warrior  is  represented  as  curved  slightly. 


Assyrian  cun’pd  swonl  (Khorsa^«ad). 


Tlie  sheath  m these  cases  is  plain,  and  terminates  in 
a button. 

The  Assyrian  mace  was  a short  thin  weapon,  and 


Head  of  >‘oyal  mat*  (Kliuisa)<aii). 


from  tlie  Scul|*tiir<^. 


must  either  have  been  made 
of  a very  tough  wood,  or 
— and  this  is  more  probable 
— of  metal.  It  had  an 
ornamented  head,  which 
was  sometimes  very  beau- 
tifully modelled,  and  gene- 
rally a strap  or  string  at 
the  lower  end,  by  which 
it  could  be  grasped  with 
greater  firmness.  Foot 
archers  frequently  carried 
it  in  battle,  especially  those 
who  were  in  close  attend- 
ance upon  the  king's  per- 
son. It  seems,  however, 
not  to  have  been  often  used 
as  a warlike  weapon  until 
the  time  of  the  latest  sculp- 
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tures,  when  we  see  it  wielded,  generally  with  both 
hands,  by  a certain  number  of  the  combatants.’  In 
peace  it  was  very  commonly  borne  by  the  royal 
attendants ; and  it  seems  also  to  have  been  among 
the  weapons  used  by  the  monarch  himself,  for  whom 
it  is  constantly  carried  by  one  of  those  who  wait 
most  closely  upon  his  person. 

The  battle-axe  was  a weapon  but  rarely  employed 
by  the  Assyrians.  It  is  only  in  the  very  latest 
sculptures  and  in  a very  few  instances  that  we  find 
axes  represented  as  used  by  the  warriors  for  any 
other  purpose  besides  the 
felling  of  trees.  Where 
they  are  seen  in  use  against 
the  enemy,  the  handle  is 
short,  the  head  somewhat 
large,  and  the  weapon 
wielded  with  one  hand. 

Battle-axes  had  heads  of 
two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  with  two  blades,  like 

the  bipennis  of  the  Romans,  and  the  labra  of  the 
Lydians  and  Carians ;®  others  more  nearly  resembled 
the  weapons  used  by  our  own  knights  in  the  middle 
ages,  having  a single  blade,  and  a mere  ornamental 
point  on  the  other  side  of  the  haft. 

The  dagger  was  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at 
almost  all  times  in  their  girdles,  and  was  further  often 


A8!(yriim  batUe-aies  (Koyunjik). 


^ Sec  Layard’s  Monuments,  2nd 
Series,  PI.  4fi. 

■ Sec  Fellows*  Ijycia,  p.  75,  and 
PI.  35,  Figs.  4 and  5.  A two-headed 
axe  is  likewise  represented  in  some 
very  early  sculptures,  supposed  to  be 

VOL.  II. 


Scythic,  found  by  M.  Texier  in 
Cappadocia. 


.Srythian  h«ttle-axo. 

F 
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assigned  to  the  mythic  winged  beings,  hawk-headed 
or  human-headed,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
sculptures;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  seldom 
carried  by  subjects.*  It  had  commonly  a straight 


Ornamented  handlea  ofdaggen  (Nimrud). 


handle,  slightly  concave,  and  very  richly  chased, 
cxbiljiting  the  usual  Assyrian  patterns,  rosettes, 
^ chevrons,  guilloches,  pine-cones,  and 
the  like.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
B y V was  still  more  artistically  shaped, 

being  cast  into  the  form  of  a horse’s 
head  and  neck.  In  this  case  there 
was  occasionally  a chain  attached  at 
1 1^1 1 one  end  to  the  horse’s  chin,  and 

Handle  of  d^r,  with  at  the  otlicr  to  the  bottom  of  his 

chftin  (Nirarud).  i i • v • x • i xi 

neck,  winch,  passing  outside  the 
hand,  would  give  it  a firmer  hold  on  the  weapon. 
The  sheaths  of  daggers  seem  generally  to  have  been 


* I distinguish  between  the  dagger  be  understood  as  not  making  this 
and  the  sliort  swonl.  The  place  of  distinction. 

the  former  is  on  the  right  side ; and  The  only  place,  so  far  as  I know, 
it  is  worn  invariably  in  the  girdle,  where  a subject  carries  a dagger,  is 
'rhe  place  of  the  latter  is  by  the  left  on  the  slab  represented  by  Mr. 
hip,  and  it  hangs  almost  always  from  Layard  in  his  1st  Series  of  Mon u- 
a cross-belt.  When  Mr.  Layard  says  ruents,  I’l.  23,  where  it  is  home  by 
that  “ the  dagger  appears  to  have  one  of  the  royal  attendants.  In  Pi. 
been  carried  by  aU,  noth  in  time  of  31,  the  hunter  who  bears  two  daggers 
peace  and  war”  (_Xineveh  and  its  in  bis  girdle  is  undoubtedly  the 
liemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  342),  he  must  monarch  himself. 
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Sheaths  of  daggers  (Kimrud). 


plain,  or  nearly  so,  but  occasionally  they  terminated 
in  the  head  of  an  animal,  from  whose  mouth  depended 
a tsissel. 

Though  the  Assyrian  troops  were  not  marshalled 
by  the  aid  of  standards,  like 
the  Roman  and  the  Egyp- 
tian, yet  still  a kind  of 
standard  is  occasionally  to 
he  recognised  in  the  bas- 
reliefs.  This  consists  of  a 
pole  of  no  great  height,  fixed 
upright  at  the  front  of  a 
chariot,  between  the  cha- 
rioteer and  the  warrior,  and 
carrying  at  the  top  a cir- 
cular frame,  within  which 
are  artistic  representations 
of  gods  or  sacred  animals. 

Two  bulls,  back  to  back, 
either  trotting  or  running 
at  speed,  are  a favourite 
device.  Above  them  some- 
times stands  a figure  in  a 
homed  cap,  shooting  his 
arrows  against  the  enemy. 

Occasionally  only  one  bull  is 
represented,  and  the  archer 
shoots  standing  upon  the 
bull’s  back.'®  Below  the  cir- 
cular framework  are  minor 


See  Mr.  I.ayard’s  Monuments,  1st 
Series,  PL  14.  Compare  Nineveh  and  its 
Uemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 


AsBjrina  standani  (Khorsabiul). 

F 2 
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ornaments,  as  Hons’  and  bulls’  heads,  or  streamers 
adorned  with  ta.ssels.‘‘ 

We  do  not  obtain  much  information  from  the 
monuments  with  respect  to  tlie  military  organisation 
or  the  tactics  of  the  Assyrians.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  first  period 
in  military  matters,  when  men  fight  in  a confused 
mass  of  mingled  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed,  spearmen,  archers,  and 
slingers,  each  standing  and  moving  as  mere  chance 
may  determine.  It  is  even  certain  that  they  had 
advanced  beyond  the  second  period,  when  the  pha- 
lanx order  of  battle  is  adopted,  the  confused  ma.ss 
being  replaced  by  a single  serried  body  presenting 
its  best  armed  troops  to  the  enemy  and  keeping  in 
the  rear,  to  add  their  weight  to  the  charge,  the 
weaker  and  more  imperfectly  protected.  It  was  not 
really  left  for  Cyaxares  the  Mede  to  “ be  the  first  to 
organise  an  Asiatic  army — to  divide  the  troops  into 
companies  and  form  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen, 
the  archers,  and  the  cavalry.”'  The  Assyrian 
troops  were  organised  in  this  way,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Sennacherib,  on  whose  sculptiu’es  we  find,  in 
the  first  place,  lx)dies  of  rivalry  on  the  march  unac- 
companied by  infantry;"  secondly,  engagements 
where  cavalry  only  are  acting  against  the  enemy;’ 
thirdly,  long  lines  of  sjjearmcn  on  foot  marching  in 
double  file,  and  sometimes  divided  into  companies;' 

Monumant^^  1st  Series^  Pis.  14  hi  Trdyra  dfioio>t 

and  27.  <f)v^fUva. 

* llertKi,  i.  103  ; iXo^iae  ' '■  Xfonttmtnls  Niuewh, 

Kftrd  TtXfa  rovi  fu  Tfj  *.\(Tii7,  Ka'i  | 1st  Scries,  Pis.  bO  and  81. 

TTpdfTos  iuVafe  iKi'uTTovt  tivaif  I * Ibid.  2nd  Scries,  PIk.  37  mid  3S, 
Tovt  T€  ml  Toi»f  tn-  ' * Ibid.  1st  Scries,  PI.  81). 

Tr/ntf  ml  roi»c  To^<f>df)ov(‘  Trpd  rov 
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and  fourthly,  archers  drawn  up  together,  but  simi- 
larly divided  into  companies,  each  distinguished  by 
its  own  uniform.*  Wo  also  meet  with  a corps  of 
pioneers,  wearing  a uniform  and  armed  only  with  a 
hatchet,*  and  with  bodies  of  slingers,  who  are  all 
armed  and  clothed  alike.’  If,  in  the  battles  and 
the  sieges  of  this  time,  the  troops  seem  to  be  to  a 
great  e.xtent  confused  together,  we  may  account  for 
it,  partly  by  the  inability  of  the  Assyrian  arti.sts 
to  represent  bodies  of  troops  in  perspective,®  partly 
by  their  not  aiming  at  an  actual,  but  rather  at  a 
typical  representation  of  events,'  and  partly  also  by 
their  fondness  for  representing,  not  the  prepara- 
tion for  battle  or  its  first  shock,  but  the  rout  and 
flight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  hasty  pursuit  of 
them. 

The  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  ancient 
Rome,  consisted  of  annual  inroads  into  the  territories 
of  their  neighbours,  repeated  year  after  year,  till  the 
enemy  was  exhausted,  sued  for  peace,  and  admitted 
the  suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful  nation.  The 
king  in  person  usually  led  forth  his  army,  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  when  the  mountain  passes  were 
opened,  and,  crossing  his  own  borders,  invaded  some 
one  or  other  of  the  adjacent  countries.  The  monarch 


’ Ibid.  2nd  Series,  PI.  20. 

• Ibid.  1st  Series,  PI.  76. 

^ Ibid.  2nd  Series,  Pis.  20  and  21. 

’ The  Assyrians  in  their  battle- 
scenes  never  represent  a long  row 
of  men  in  pcrsjiective.  Their  powers 
in  this  respect  arc  limited  to  two 
men,  or  at  the  utmost  three.  Where 
a longer  row  is  attempted,  each  is 
nearly  on  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  all  arc  represented  as  of  the 
same  size. 


’ E.g.  the  Assyrian  representation 
of  a siege  is  a sort  of  history  of  the 
siege.  'Tlie  various  parts  of  the 
attwk  and  defence,  together  with 
the  surrender  and  the  carrying  away 
of  the  captives,  are  all  repre-sented 
in  one  scene.  It  is  no.  im|irohabIc 
that  each  of  the  different  oor|w  who 
took  jiart  in  the  various  attacks  is 
represented  by  a few  men.  Hence 
an  apimrent  confusion. 
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himself  invariably  rode  forth  in  his  ehariot,  arrayed 
in  his  regal  robes,  and  with  the  tiara  upon  his  head ; 
he  was  accompanied  by  numerous  attendants,  and 
generally  preceded  and  followed  by  the  spearmen  of 
the  Royal  Guard,  and  a detachment  of  horse-archera 
Conspicuous  among  the  attendants  were  the  cha- 
rioteer who  managed  the  reins,  and  the  parasol-bearer, 
commonly  a eunuch,  who,  standing  in  the  chariot 
behind  the  monarch,  held  the  emblem  of  sovereignty 
over  his  head.  A bow-bearer,  a quiver-bearer,  and 
a mace-bearer  were  usually  also  in  attendance,  walk- 
ing before  or  behind  the  chariot  of  the  king,  who, 
however,  did  not  often  depend  for  arms  wholly  upon 
them,  but  carried  a bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  one 
or  more  arrows  in  his  right,  while  he  had  a further 
store  of  the  latter  either  in  or  outside  his  chariot. 
Two  or  three  led  horses  were  always  at  hand,  to 
furnish  a means  of  escape  in  any  difficulty.  The 
army,  marshalled  in  its  several  corps,  in  part  preceded 
the  royal  cortige,  in  part  followed  at  a little  distance 
behind  it.‘“  On  entering  the  enemy’s  country,  if  a 
wooded  tract  presented  itself,  the  corps  of  pioneers 
was  thrown  out  in  advance,  and  cleared  away  the 
obstructions.  When  a river  was  reached  too  deep  to 
be  forded,  the  horses  were  detached  from  the  royal  and 
other  chariots  by  grooms  and  attendants ; the  chariots 
themselves  were  embarked  upon  boats  and  rowed 
across  the  stream ; while  the  horses,  attached  by 
ropes  to  a post  near  the  stern  of  the  boat,  swam  after 
it.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  similarly  drawn 
across  by  their  riders.  The  troops,  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  the  attendants,  a very  numerous  body. 


Comiare  the  Peniian  practice  (Herod,  vii.  40  ; Q.  Curt.  iii.  3). 
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swam  the  stream,  generally  upon  inflated  skins," 
which  they  placed  under  them,  holding  the  neck  in 
their  left  hand,  and 
sometimes  increas- 
ing the  inflation  as 
they  went  by  apply- 
ing the  orifice  at  the 
top  of  the  neck  to 
their  months.  We 
have  no  direct  evi- 
dence as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  bag- 

gage  of  an  army , S«lJier  «wimniing  a river  0'"yunjik). 

which  must  have 

been  very  considerable,  was  conveyed,  either  along 
the  general  line  of  route,  or  when  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  a river.  We  may  conjecture  that  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  probably  placed  upon  rafts  sup- 
ported on  inflated  skins,  such  as  those  which  con- 
veyed stones  from  distant  quarries  to  be  used  in  the 
Assyrian  buildings.*  In  the  former,  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  the  conveyance  was  chiefly  by  beasts  of 
burthen,  camels  and  asses,  as  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Judith  imagined.’  Carts  may  have  been  used  to 
some  extent ; since  they  were  certainly  employed  to 


'*  It  is  very  seldom  that  tvc  find  I 
a swimmer  represented  os  bold 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  support  I 
of  a skin.  Instances,  however,  do 
occur.  (See  Layard,  Monuments,  1st 
Series,  Pis.  10  and  33.) 

■ Seo  the  representation,  vol.  i. 
p.  421. 

’ Judith  ii.  17:  “And  he  took  [ 
camels  and  asses  for  their  carriages, 
a very  great  number;  and  sheep, 
and  oxen,  .and  goats,  without  nmu-  | 
her  for  their  provision.”  , 


I have  given  elsewhere  my  reasons 
(^Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  note  *, 
ist  Edition)  for  reganling  the  Itook 
of  Judith  as  a i>ost-Alexandrinc 
work,  and  therefore  as  no  real  autho- 
rity on  Assyrian  history  or  customs. 
Rut  the  writer  had  a good  acrpiaint- 
ance  with  Oriental  manners  in  gene- 
ral, which  are  and  always  have  been 
remarkably  wide-spreail  and  perma- 
nent. He  may,  therefore,  fairly  be 
used  to  fill  out  a sketch  of  Assyria. 
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convey  back  to  Assyria  the  spoil  of  the  coiKjuered 
nations.^ 

It  does  not  appear  wlietber  the  army  generally 
was  provided  with  tents  or  not.  Possibly  the  hulk  of 
the  soldiers  may  have  bivouacked  in  the  open  field, 
unless  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  shelter  in  towns 
or  villages  taken  from  the  enemy.  Tents,  however, 
were  certainly  provided  for  the  monarch  and  his 
suite.  Like  the  tents  of  tlie  Romans,  these  appear 
to  have  been  commonly  pitched  within  a fortified 

enclosure,  which  was  of 
an  oval  shape.‘  They 
were  disposed  in  rows, 
and  were  all  nearly 
similar  in  construction 
and  form,  the  royal  tent 
being  perhaps  distin- 
guished from  the  others 
^ by  a certain  amount  of 
ornamentation,  and  by 
a slight  superiority  of 
size.  The  material  used  for  the  covering  was  pro- 
bably felt.‘  All  the  tents  were  made  open  to  the  sky 
in  the  centre,  but  closed  in  at  either  extremity  with 
a curious  semicircular  top.  The  two  tops  were  of 
unequal  size.  Internally,  either  both  of  them,  or  at 


Koyal  tent  (Koyunjik). 


’ See  vol.  i.  p|i.  292  anil  304. 

' Mr.  Htyard  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  ri^'ard  these  enclosures  as 
“castles,”  or  “ walled  citie.s”  (Mo- 
niimentt,  1st  Series,  Pis.  03  and  77 ; 
2nd  Series,  Pis.  24,  .3(5,  and  50). 
Rut  in  his  latest  work  (AtneiwA  ami 
liabylon,  p.  2.30)  he  takes  the  view 
adopted  in  the  text,  that  they  arc 
rt«lly  “ fortifietl  camps  .and  not 
ciliis.”  No  one  will  hesitate  to 
admit  this  conclusion  who  con)]nres 


tvith  the  enclosuns  the  actual  plan 
of  a walled  city  (Ikailaca)  in  PI.  40 
of  Mr.  I.ayard’s  Monuments,  2nd 
Series. 

* Felt  was  used  by  the  Scythians 
i for  their  tent-coveriups  (Hcrixl.  iv. 
73,  75) ; as  it  is  by  the  Calmucks 
at  the  present  d.ay.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  m.anufactures,  and  would 
readily  take  the  rounded  form,  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  the  roofs  of  the 
.\ssyrian  tents. 
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any  rate  the  larger  ones,  were  supported  by  a central 
pole,  which  threw  out  branches 
in  different  directions  resembling 
the  branches  of  a tree  or  the 
spokes  of  a parasol.  Sometimes 
the  walls  of  the  tent  had  like- 
wise the  support  of  poles,  which 
were  kept  in  place  by  ropes  Ordinary  unt  (KoyuDjik). 
passed  obliquely  from  the  top  of 
each  to  the  ground  in  front  of  them,  and  then  firmly 
secured  by  pegs.  Each  tent  had  a door,  square- 
headed, which  was  placed 
at  the  side,  near  the  end 
which  had  the  smaller 
covering.  The  furniture 
of  tents  consisted  of 
tables,  couches,  foot- 
stools, and  domestic  uten- 
sils of  various  kinds.  interior  of  tent  (Koyunjik). 

Within  the  fortified  en- 
closure, but  outside  the  tents,  were  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  the  monarch,  an  altar  where  sacrifice  could 
be  made,  and  a number  of  animals  suitable  for  food, 
as  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.* 

It  appears  that  occasionally  the  advance  of  the 
troops  was  along  a road.’  Ordinarily,  however,  they 
found  no  such  convenience,  but  had  to  press  forward 
through  woods  and  over  mountains  as  they  best 
could.  Whatever  the  obstructions,  the  chariot  of  the 


* These  are  often  represented  in 
tlie  I)a8-relief8.  (.See  I-ayard,  Monu- 
mriilf,  2nd  Scries,  Pis.  24  and  36. 
Compare  the  jioasage  from  Judith 
above  <)iiotod,  p.  71,  note  ’.) 

^ A road  seems  to  be  intendcil  in 
the  bas-relief  of  which  Mr.  Isiyard 


has  given  a representation  in  his 
Monummis  of  Nineveh,  1st  Series, 
PI.  81.  According  to  the  rendering 
of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Tiglath-Pileser 
I.  calls  himself  “the  oiwner  of  the 
re>ads  of  the  countries.”  (^luscriptiuH, 
p.  30,  § ix.) 
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monarch  was  in  some  way  or  other  conveyed  across 
them,  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  always  remained,  as  he  is  represented,  seated 
in  it.  Probably  be  occasionally  dismounted  and 
made  use  of  one  of  the  led  horses,  by  which  he 
was  always  accompanied,  while  sometimes  he  even 
condescended  to  proceed  on  foot.®  The  use  of  palan- 


King  walking  in  a mountainous  roimtiy — chaj'lot  Ibllowiiig  su)>|N)ite<J  by  men 
(from  an  ObclUk  in  the  Biitish  Museum). 

quins  or  litters  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  very  ancient  in 
Asia ; but  the  king  was  sometimes  carried  on  men’s 
shoulders,  seated  on  his  throne,  in  the  way  that  we  see 
the  enthroned  gods  borne  in  many  of  the  sculptures.* 
The  first  object  in  entering  a country  was  to  fight, 
if  possible,  a pitched  battle  with  the  inhabitants. 
The  Assyrians  were  always  confident  of  victory  in 
such  an  encounter,  being  better  armed,  better  disci- 
plined, and  perhaps  of  stronger  frames  than  any  of 
their  neighbours.'®  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 

' The  probabilities  of  the  ca.se  I’l.  Go.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  supposes 
alone  •aouhl  justify  these  conclusions,  {mlanquins  to  bo  mentioned  more 
which  are  further  supported  by  the  than  once  in  an  inscription  of  Sen- 
Inscriptions  (Inxription  of  7'ighth-  machcrib  (^Journal  of  Asiatic  t-ocitty, 
7’iYescr p.  30,  § viii. ; Journul  of  vol.  xix.  pp.  152,  153,  173,  Ac.); 
Asiatic  fiocUly,  vol.  xix.  ]ip.  139, 140,  | but  Sir  H.  Hawlinson  docs  not  .allow 
Ac.),  and  by  at  least  one  Kas-relief  | this  translation. 

(see  the  above  representation).  “ See  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

’ Lciyard,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 
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how  their  armies  were  drawn  up,  or  how  the  troops 
were  handled  in  an  engagement ; but  it  would  seem 
that  in  most  cases,  after  a longer  or  a shorter  resist- 
ance, the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  sometimes  throwing 
away  his  arms,  at  other  times  fighting  as  he  retired, 
always  vigorously  pursued  both  by  horse  and  foot, 
and  sometimes  driven  headlong  into  a river.”  Quarter 
was  not  very  often  given  in  a battle.  The  barbarous 
practice  of  rewarding  those  who  carried  back  to 
camp  the  heads  of  foemen  prevailed ; and  this  led 
to  the  general  massacre  even  of  the  wounded,  the 
disarmed,  and  the  unresisting,  except  in  particular 
cases  where  it  was  of  importance  that  a general  or 
other  leading  personage  should  be  taken  alive.*  Even 
while  the  engagement  continued,  it  would  seem  that 
soldiers  might  quit  the  ranks,  decapitate  a fallen 
foe,  and  carry  off  his  head  to  the  rear,  without 
incurring  any  reproof;’’  and  it  is  certain  that,  so 
soon  as  the  engagement  was  over,  the  whole  army 
turned  to  beheading  the  fallen,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose the  short  sword,  which  almost  every  warrior 
carried  at  his  left  side.  A.  few,  unable  to  obtain 
heads,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  gathering  the 
spoils  of  the  slain  and  of  the  fled,  especially  their 
arms,  such  as  quivers,  bows,  helmets,  and  the  like ; 
while  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  proceeding  to 
an  appointed  spot  in  the  rear,’  exhibited  the  tokens 
of  their  valour,  or  of  their  good  luck,  to  the  Royal 


'*  Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
PI.  46. 

* A fuller  and  more  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  scnlplures  forces  me 
to  modify  in  some  decree  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  that  the  Assyrians  commonly 
oavc  quarter  in  a Isittle.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  303.)  For  one  example  of  tins  kind 
there  are  many  whore  the  unresisting 


enemy  is  slain.  The  jmsoners  so 
often  reprr-sented  as  carried  off,  R^um 
to  have  heen  chiefly  jicrsous  taken 
on  the  surrender  of  a town  or  fort. 

’ See  jiarticulsrly  f.aynrd’8  Mmu- 
ments,  1st  Series,  I’l.  70. 

’ Sometimes  a tent  was  set  apart 
for  the  pur[x»e,  and  the  heads  were 
piled  in  one  corner  of  it.  (Layard, 
Monuments,  2nd  Series,  Pi.  46.) 
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scribes,  who  took  an  exact  account  of  the  amount  of 
the  spoil,  and  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed. 

When  the  enemy  could  no  longer  resist  in  the 
open  field,  he  usually  fled  to  his  strongholds.  Almost 
all  the  nations  with  whom  the  Assyrians  waged  their 
wars  possessed  fortified  cities,  or  castles,  which  seem 
to  have  been  places  constnicted  with  a good  deal  of 
skill,  and  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  strength. 
According  to  the  representations  of  the  sculptures, 
they  were  all  nearly  similar  in  character,  the  de- 
fences consisting  of  high  battlemented  walls,  pierced 
with  loopholes  or  windows  towards  their  upper  part, 
and  flanked  at  inteiwals  along  their  whole  course  by 
towers.  Often  they  possessed  two  or  more  enceintes, 
which  in  the  bas-reliefs  are  represented  one  above 
the  other ; and  in  these  cases  tlie  outermost  circuit 
was  sometimes  a mere  plain  continuous  wall,  as  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.  They  were  entered  by  large 
gateways,  most  commonly  arched,  and  closed  by  two 
huge  gates  or  doors,  which  completely  filled  up  the 


KoitiHcd  place,  lielonpti^  to  an  fDctnj  of  the  A8syiian»  (Ninmul). 
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aperture.  Occasionally,  however,  the  gateways  were 
square-headed,  as  in  the  subjoined  illustration,  wliere 
there  occurs,  moreover,  a very  curious  ornamentation 
of  the  battlements.* 

These  fortified  places  the  A.s.syrians  attacked  in 
three  principal  ways.  Sometimes  they  endeavoured 
to  take  them  by  escalade,  ad- 
vancing for  this  purpose  a 
number  of  long  ladders  against 
different  parts  of  the  walls, 
thus  distracting  the  enemy’s 
attention  and  seeking  to  find 
a weak  point.  Up  the  ladders 
proceeded  companies  of  .spear- 
men and  archers  in  combi- 
nation, the  spearmen  inva- 
riably taking  the  lead,  since 
their  large  shields  afforded 
them  a protection,  which 
archers  advancing  in  file  up  a 
ladder  could  not  have.  Meanwhile  from  below  a con- 
stant discharge  was  kept  up  by  bowmen  and  slingers, 
the  former  of  whom  were  generally  protected  by  the 
gerrhon,  or  high  wicker  shield,  held  in  front  of  them 
by  a comrade.  The  besieged  endeavoured  to  dislodge 
and  break  the  ladders,  which  are  often  represenU'd 
in  fragments;*  or,  failing  in  this  attempt,  sought  by 
hurling  down  large  stones,  and  by  discharges  from 
their  bows  and  slings,  to  precipitate  and  destroy  their 


* Mr.  I.njard  rcganla  this  oma- 
ineutation  na  produciHi  by  a »us|)en- 
aion  from  the  battltmcuU  of  the 
nhielda  of  llio  |>arrisoii,  and  gm;"f8ts 
that  it  ilhistratca  the  piatcige  in 
I'i/xikiel  witli  re.siieet  to  Tyre  : “ The 
men  of  .\rva<l  with  thine  army  were 


j U[x)n  the  walls  round  about,  and  the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers ; 
they  hanged  their  ehields  U]xm  thy 
toallx  rimnd  ahout."  (Nineveh  and 
it*  Jtemainf,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S8.) 

* Ijiyard,  Monuments,  2nd  Scries, 
PI.  21.' 
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assailants.  If  finally  they  were  unable  by  these 
means  to  keep  the  Assyrians  from  reaching  the  top- 
most round  of  the  ladders,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
sj^ears,  and  man  to  man,  spear  to  spear,  and  shield 
to  shield,  they  still  struggled  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Assyrians  always  represent  the  sieges  which 
they  conduct  as  terminating  successfully ; but  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  that  in  many  instances  the 
invader  was  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  relinquish 
his  prey,  or  to  try  fresh  methods  of  obtaining  it. 


If  the  escalade  failed,  or  if  it  was  thought  unad- 
visiible  to  attempt  it,  the  plan  most  commonly  adopted 
was  to  try  the  effect  of  the  battering-ram.  The  As- 
syrian armies  were  abundantly  supplied  with  these 
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engines,  of  wliich  we  see  as  many  as  seven' engaged 
in  a single  siege.*  They  were  variously  designed 
and  arranged.  Some  had  a head  shaped  like  the 
point  of  a spear others,  one' more  resembling  the  end 
of  a blunderbuss.®  All  of  them  were  covered  witli  a 
framework,  which  was  of  ozier,  wood,  felt,  or  skins, 
for  the  better  protection  of  those  who  worked  the 
implement ; but  some  appear  to  have  been  stationary, 
having  their  framework  resting  on  the  ground  itself,* 
while  others  were  moveable,  being  provided  with 
wheels,  which  in  the  early  times  were  six,**  but  in  the 
later  times  four  only.  Again,  sometimes,  combined 
with  the  ram  and  its  framework  was  a moveable 
tower,  containing  soldiers,  who  at  once  fought  the 
enemy  on  a level,  and  protected  the  engine  from 
their  attacks.  Fire  was  the  weapon  usually  turned 
against  the  ram,  torches,  burning  tow,  or  other  in- 
flammable substances  being  cast  from  the  walls  upon 
its  framework,  which,  wherever  it  was  of  ozier  or 
of  wood,  could  be  easily  set  alight  and  consumed. 
To  prevent  this  result,  the  workers  of  the  ram  were 
sometimes  provided  with  a supply  of  water,  which 
they  could  direct  through  leathern  or  metal  pipes 
against  the  combustibles.*  At  other  times  they  sought 
to  protect  themselves  by  suspending  from  a pole  in 
front  of  their  engine  a curtain  of  cloth,  leather,  or 
some  other  non-inflammable  substance.* 


‘ Layard,  1.  s.  c. 

^ As  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  on  the 
prccodiog  i>av:c. 

* As  No.  IV.  on  ditto. 

* Sec  Mr.  Layard's  Mtmuments, 
1st  Series,  PI.  19. 

'»  Ibid.  PI.  17. 

* Ibid.  PI.  19. 

’ In  the  bas-relief  represented  by 
Mr.  I.ayaid  in  his  2nd  Scriss  of 


Monummts,  PI.  21,  where  an  enor- 
mous number  of  torches  are  seen  in 
the  air,  every  battering-ram  is  thus 
protected.  A man,  sheltered  imder 
the  framework  of  the  ram,  holds  the 
fiolc  which  supports  the  curtain.  (See 
the  mm.  No.  ll.,  in  the  Woodcut  on 
the  jireceding  page.)  May  not  the 
npoKakv^fiara  of  the  Platreans  have 
b^  curt.'uns  of  this  description  ? 
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Another  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  batter- 
ing-ram was  by  catching  the  point  with  a chain  sus- 
pended by  its  two  ends  from  the  walls,  and  then, 
when  the  ram  was  worked,  diverting  the  stroke, 
by  drawing  the  head  upwards.’  To  oppose  this 
device,  the  besiegers  provided  some  of  their  number 
with  strong  metal  hooks,  and  stationed  them  below 
the  ram,  where  they  watched  for  the  descent  of  the 
chain.  As  soon  as  ever  it  caught  the  head  of  the 
ram,  they  inserted  their  hooks  into  its  links,  and  then 
hanging  upon  it  with  their  whole  weight,  prevented 
its  interference  wth  the  stroke. 

Battering-rams  were  frequently  used  against  the 
walls  from  the  natural  ground  at  their  foot.  Some- 
times, however,  the  besiegers  raised  vtist  mounds 
against  the  ramparts,  and  advanced  their  engines  up 
these,  thus  bringing  them  on  a level  with  the  upper 
and  weaker  portions  of  the  defences.  Of  this  nature 
probably  were  the  mounds  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
employed  by  the  Babylonians*  and  Egyptians,*  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians,*  in  their  sieges  of  cities.  The 
intention  was  not  so  much  to  pile  up  the  mounds  till 
they  were  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  walls  as  to 
work  the  battering-ram  with  greater  advantage  from 
them.  A similar  use  was  made  of  mounds  by  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks,  who  nearly  succeeded  in  taking 
Platiea  in  this  way.’  The  mounds  were  not  always 
com]X)8ed  entirely  of  earth ; the  upper  portion  was 


They  were  niaiie  of  “skins  and  raw 
hides  ” ('niucyd.  ii.  75). 

“ Instead  of  chains,  the  Greeks 
U8C<1  nooses  {ffpoxoi),  made  of  rojx! 
)irol»bly,  for  this  purpose.  (See 
Thucyd.  ii.  76,  where  decVXui'  se<!ms 
to  mean  “drew  upwards,"  and  com- 
pare Livy,  xxxvi.  23,  and  Dio  Os-  i 
sins,  1080, 11.) 


Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  &c. 
‘ Ezek.  xvii.  17. 

” 2 Kings  xix.  32 ; Is.  xxxvii.  33. 
The  Jews  themselves  were  acquainted 
wth  this  mode-  of  siege  .as  early  .as 
the  time  of- David.  (2  8,am.  xx. 
1.5.) 

' 'ITiuoyd.  ii.  76. 
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often  made  of  several  layers  of  stone  or  brick, 
arranged  in  regular  order,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of 
paved  road,  up  which  the  rams  might  be  dragged 
with  no  great  difficulty.  Trees,  too,  were  sometimes 
cut  down  and  built  into  the  mound.® 

Besides  battering-rams,  tlie  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  an  engine 
resembling  the  cata- 
pult, or  rather  the 
balista  * of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  engine, 
which  was  of  gi’cat 
and  threw 
stones  of  a large  size, 
was  protected,  like 
the  ram,  by  a frame- 
work, apparently  of 
wood,  covered  with 
canvas,  felt,  or  hides. 

The  stones  thrown 
from  the  engine  were 
of  irregular  shape, 
and  it  was  able  to  dis- 
charge several  at  the 
same  time.  The  be- 
siegers worked  it 
from  a mound  or  in- 
clined plane,  which 
enabled  them  to  send  their  missiles  to  the  top  of 

• See  the  accompanying  Woodcut,  avrh  xa\  \l&ovt  koi  yjjr.  Thucyd. 
and  com|«rc  Mr.  Layanl’s  Moiin-  ii.  75.) 

mcHts,  2nd  Seriea,  PI.  IS.  SoThucy-  * 'I'he  term  “cjitapult”  was  pro- 
dides  S|>eakR  of  the  Peloponnesian  |)crly  applied  to  the  engine  which 
mound  as  composed  of  earth,  stones,  threw  (Wts;  that  which  threw  stones 
and  wood.  ('E<fi6povv  ii  vXi/v  tt  was  called  balista. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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the  ramparts.'®  It  had  to  be  brought  very  close  to  the 
walls  in  order  to  be  effective — a position  which  gave 
the  besieged  an  opportunity  of  assailing  it  by  fire. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  liability  which  caused  the  infre- 
quent use  of  the  engine  in  qnc.stion,  which  is  rare 
upon  the  earlier,  and  absent  from  the  later,  sculptures. 

The  third  mode  of  attack  employed  by  the  Assy- 
rians in  their  sieges  of  fortified  places  was  the  mine. 
While  the  engines  were  in  full  play,  and  the  troops 
drawn  up  around  the  place  assailed  the  defenders  of 
the  walls  with  their  slings  and  bows,  warriors  singly, 
or  in  twos  and  threes,  advanced  stealthily  to  the  foot 
of  the  ramparts,  and  either  with  tlieir  swords  and  the 
points  of  their  spears,  or  with  implements  better 


Q 

Crowbar.  Mioiog  the  wall  (Kojunjik). 

suited  for  the  purpose,  such  as  crowbars  and  pick- 
axes,  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  endea- 
vouring to  remove  the  stones  one  by  one,  and  so  to 
force  an  entrance.  While  thus  employed  the  as- 
sailant commonly  cither  held  his  shield  above  him  as 

“ According  to  Diodorus,  iKilista:  walls  and  the  towers.  (Diod.  Sic. 
were  chiefly  usi'd  to  break  down  xvii,  42,  4.5  ; xx.  48,  88.) 
the  battlements  which  crowned  the 
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a protection,  or  was  guarded  by  the  shield  of  a com- 
rade ; “ or  finally,  if  he  carried  the  curved  gerrhon, 
leant  it  against  the  wall,  and  then  placed  himself 
imder  its  shelter.'*  Sometimes,  however,  he  dis- 
pensed with  the  protection  of  a shield  altogether, 
and,  trusting  to  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  which 
covered  him  at  all  vital  points,  pursued  his  labour 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  weapons  aimed 
at  him  by  the  enemy.'* 

Occasionally  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  di- 
rected against  the  gates,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  break  open  with  axes, 
or  to  set  on  fire  by  an  application  of 
the  torch.  From  this  latter  circum- 
stance wo  may  gather  that  the  gates 
were  ordinarily  of  wood,  not,  like  those 
of  Babylon and  V eii,*‘  of  brass.  In 
the  hot  climate  of  Southern  Asia  wood 
becomes  so  dry  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  that  the  most  solid  doors  may 
readily  be  ignited  and  consumed.* 

When  at  last  the  city  or  castle  was 
by  some  of  these  means  reduced,  and 
the  garrison  consented  to  surrender 
itself,  the  work  of  demolition,  already 
begun,  was  completed.  Generally  , , 

Iinplcnienf  uwl  in  th* 

the  place  was  set  on  fire ; sometimes  datmetinn  of  citi« 

workmen  provided  with  pickaxes  and 

other  tools  mounted  upon  the  ramparts  and  towers. 


*'  IjAy&rA,  Mmuments  Nineveh, 
1st  Series,  PI.  C6. 

See  the  Woodcut,  supra,  p.  49. 
“ Layard,  Monuments,  1st  &ries, 
PI.  19. 

“ Herod,  i.  179 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8, §7. 


“ Plutarch,  Vit.  Cam  til.  12. 

' In  the  Affehan  war  one  of  the 
gates  of  tlie  city  of  Candahar  was 
ignited  from  the  outside  hy  tlie 
Alfghanees,  and  was  entirely  cou- 
Runied  in  less  than  an  hour. 

o 2 
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hurled  down  the  battlements,  broke  breaches  in  the 
walls,  or  even  levelled  the  whole  building.  Vengeance 
was  further  taken  by  the  destruction  of  the  valuable 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  more  especially  the  highly 
prized  date-palms,  which  were  cut  with  hatchets  half 
through  their  stems  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  then  pulled  or  pushed  down. 


Soldiers  destroying  date-palms  (Koyunjik). 


Other  trees  were  either  treated  similarly,  or  denuded 
of  their  branches.*  Occasionally  the  destruction  was 
of  a less  wanton  and  vengeful  character.  Timber- 
trees  were  cut  down  for  transport  to  Assyria,  where 
they  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  royal 
palaces ; ’ and  fruitrtrees  were  occasionally  taken  up 
by  the  roots,  removed  carefully,  and  planted  in  the 
gardens  and  orchards  of  the  conquerors.*  Meanwhile 


* See  Mr.  Ijiyard’s  Monuments, 
2nd  Series,  PI.  40. 

’ Fox  Talbot,  Assyrian  Texts,  pp. 
8,  17,  &c. 


< So  at  least  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  understands  a passive  in  the 
Tiglath-Pilesor  Inscription,  col.  vii. 
11.  17-27,  pp.  68-60. 
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tliere  was  a general  plundering  of  tlie  captured  place. 
The  temples  were  entered,  and  the  images  of  the 
gods,  together  with  the  sacred  vessels,  which  were 
often  of  gold  and  silver,®  were  seized  and  carried  off 
in  triumph.*  This  was  not  mere 
cupidity.  It  was  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  show 
that  the  gods  of  the  Assyrians 
were  superior  to  those  of  other 
countries,  who  were  powerless  to 
protect  either  their  votaries  or 
even  themselves  from  the  irre- 
sistible might  of  the  servants  of 
Asshur.  The  ordinary  practice  soWier  .MUTyinR  off  *poU  from 

, ' X*  xl-  a twnple  (khorsabftd;;. 

was  to  convey  the  images  ot  the 
foreign  gods  from  the  temples  of  the  captured  places 
to  Assyria,  and  there  to  offer  them  at  the  shrines  of 
the  principal  Assyrian  deities.’  Hence  the  special 
force  of  the  proud  question — “ Where  are  the  gods 
of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad?  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  ? ” * Where  arc  they 
but  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  prisoners  and  slaves 
in  the  temples  of  those  deities  whose  power  they 
ventured  to  resist  ? 

The  houses  of  the  city  were  also  commonly  plun- 
dered, and  everything  of  value  in  them  was  carried  off. 
Long  files  of  men,  each  bearing  some  article  of  furni- 
ture out  of  the  gate  of  a captured  town,  are  frequent 
upon  the  bas-reliefs,  where  we  likewise  often  observe 
in  the  train  of  a returning  army  carts  laden  with 


* Inscription  (f  Tiglaih-Pileser  /. 

p.  28. 

• Layard,  Monuments,  1st  Scries, 
PI.  65 ; 2nd  Scries,  PI.  30,  &c. 


' Inscription  Tiglath-Pikser  I. 
p.  40 ; Assyrian  Texts,  j).  17. 

• 2 Kings  xviii.  34. 
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household  stuff  of  every  kind,  alternating  with  long 
strings  of  captives.  All  the  spoil  seems  to  have  been 
first  brought  by  the  individual  plunderers  to  one  place, 

where  it  was  carefully  sorted 
and  counted  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  royal  scribes,  who  took 
an  exact  inventory  of  the 
whole  before  it  was  carried 
away  by  its  captors.  Scales 
were  used  to  determine  the 
weight  of  articles  made  of  the 
precious  metals,’  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  subjected 
to  clipping.  We  may  con- 
scribestiAins^n^^ofihe  »i«)ii  cludc  from  thcsc  practiccs  that 
a certain  proportion  of  the 
value  of  all  private  spoil  was  either  due  to  the  royal 
treasury,  or  required  to  be  paid  to  the  gods  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  aid  and  protection.  Besides 
the  private  spoil,  there  was  a portion  which  was  from 
the  first  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  monarch.  This 
consisted  especially  of  the  public  treasure  of  the 
captured  city,  the  gold  and  silver,  whether  in  bullion, 
plate,  or  ornaments,  from  the  palace  of  its  prince, 
and  the  idols,  and  probably  the  other  valuables, 
from  the  temples. 

The  inhabitants  of  a captured  place  were  usually 
treated  with  more  or  less  of  severity.  Those  re- 
garded as  most  responsible  for  the  resistance  or  the 


• See  Mr.  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  broken  black  obelisk  of  Asslmr- 
it»  Ilemaint,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  and  idanni-|>al,  now  in  tlie  British  Mu- 
comjKiro  a representation  on  the  seuni. 
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rebellion  were  seized  ; generally  their  hands  were 
manacled  either  before  them  or  behind  their  backs, 
white  sometimes  fetters  were  attached  to  their 
feet,*  and  even  rings  passed  through  their  lips,* 
and  in  this  abject  guise  they  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Seated  on  his 
throne  in  his  fortified  camp  without  the  place,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  he  received  them 
one  by  one,  and  instantly  pronounced  their  doom. 
On  some  he  proudly  placed  his  foot,®  some  he  par- 
doned, a few  he  ordered  for  execution,  many  he 
sentenced  to  be  tom  from  their  homes  and  cairied 
into  slavery. 

Various  modes  of  execution  seem  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  case  of  condemned  captives.  One 
of  them  was  impalement.  This  has  always  been, 
and  still  remains,  a common  mode  of  punishment  in 
the  East;  but  the  manner  of  impaling  which  the 
Assyrians  adopted  was  peculiar.  They  pointed  a 
stake  at  one  end,  and,  having  fixed  the  other  end 
firmly  into  the  ground,  placed  their  criminal  with 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  upon  the  point,  and  made  it 
enter  his  body  just  below  the  breastbone.^  This 
method  of  impaling  must  have  destroyed  life  toler- 
ably soon,  and  have  thus  been  a far  less  cruel  punish- 
ment than  the  crucifixion  of  the  Romans.  We  do 
not  observe  it  very  often  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
nor  do  we  ever  see  it  applied  to  more  than  a few  in- 


* See  Mr.  Layard’s  yineveh  and 
itt  Jlemaini,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

’ See  veil.  i.  p.  304,  where  a repre- 
sentation of  captivi«  thus  treated  is 
given. 

• For  a representation  of  this  prac- 
tice ace  Mr.  I^iyanl’s  Monuments, 
1st  Scries,  I’l.  6‘Z.  The  Persian 


monarchs  treated  captives  in  the 
same  way,  as  we  sec  by  the  rock- 
sculpture  at  Bchistun.  The  practice 
has  always  prevailerl  in  the  East. 
Sec  Josli.  X.  24  ; Ps,  viii.  0 ; cx.  1 
Lament,  iii.  34,  &c. 

* For  a representation,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  303. 
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dividuals.®  It  was  probably  reserved  for  those  who 
were  considered  the  worst  criminals.* 

Another  very  common  mode  of  executing  captives 
was  by  beating  in  their  skulls 
with  a mace.  In  this  case  the 
victim  commonly  knelt ; his 
two  hands  were  placed  before 
him  upon  a block  or  cushion  ; 
behind  him  stood  two  execu- 
tioners, one  of  whom  held  him 
by  a cord  round  his  neck, 
while  the  other,  seizing  his 
back  hair  in  one  hand,  struck 
him  a furious  blow  upon  the 
head  with  a mace  which  he 
It  must  have  been  rarely,  if 
ever,  that  a second  blow  was  needed. 

Decapitation  was  less  frequently  practised.  The 
expression  indeed,  “I  cut  off  their  heads,”  is  com- 
mon in  the  Inscriptions  ;*  but  in  most  instances 
it  evidently  refers  to  the  practice,  already  noticed,* 
of  collecting  the  heads  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Still,  there  are  instances,  both  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions,’ and  in  the  sculptures,*  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a formal  execution  of  captives  by  beheading. 
In  these  cases  the  criminal,  it  would  seem,  stood  up- 


Mace-bearer^  with  attendant,  exe- 
cuting a prisoner  (Koyunjik). 

held  in  the  other.* 


• One  king,  the  great  Asshur-  , 
idanni-pal  (or  Agshiir-izir-pal,  as  the  j 
name  is  now  read),  seems  to  have 
employed  impalement  on  a large 
scale.  (See  his  long  Inscription, 
Jlritiah  Museum  fieries,  I’ls.  17  to  j 
26.) 

* Asst/rian  Texts,  p.  28.  i 

' Anolher  mode  of  executing  with  i 

the  mace  is  represented  in  Mr. 


Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
458. 

• Sec  the  Inscription  of  Tigluth- 
Piteser  I,  pp.  24  and  50  ; Assyrian 
Texts,  pp.  11,  30,  &c. 

• Supra,  p.  75. 

' Assyritin  Texts,  1.  s.  c. 

- Sec  jvirticularly  the  slab  in  the 
Ilritisli  Museum,  entitled  “ Execu- 
tion of  the  King  of  Susiaiia." 
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rif^ht,  or  bending  a little  forwards,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, taking  him  hy  a lock  of  hair  with  his  left 
hand,  struck  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with  a 
short  sword,  which  he 
held  in  his  right. 

It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther a punishment  even 
more  barbarous  than 
these  was  not  occa- 
sionally resorted  to. 

In  two  or  three  bas- 
reliefs  executioners  are 
represented  in  the  act 
of  flaying  prisoners 
with  a knife.  The 
bodies  are  extended 
upon  the  ground  or 
against  a wall,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means 
of  four  pegs  attached  by  strings  or  thongs  to  the 
two  wrists  and  the  two  ankles.  The  executioner 
leans  over  the  victim,  and  with  his  knife  detaches 
the  skin  from  the  flesh.^  One  would  trust  that  this 
operation  was  not  performed  until  life  was  extinct. 
We  know  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Persians,^ 
and  even  of  the  barbarous  Scythians,®  to  flay  the 
corpses,  and  not  the  living  forms,  of  criminals  and 
of  enemies;  we  may  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Assy- 
rians removed  the  skin  from  the  dead,  to  use  it  as  a 


Swordsman  deca{nUting  a prisoner  (Kojunjik). 


* For  a repreaentation  see  Mr. 
FAayard's  ^Hnevth  and  Babylon,  p. 
457. 

^ Herod,  v.  25  : /Satri* 

KafiBvarrjt,  dwe'deipr 

nturav  rfiv  And  again, 

a little  furtlier  on  : t6v  diroKTtiifas 


diredeepe,  **  flayed  after  he  had 
slain.” 

* Herod,  iv.  64  : IIoXXol  dpbpny 

€OVT^p  dnobtipoPTtty  avroioi  ow^i 
KoKxmrpas  ri>p  <^>ap€Tpiwp  noi^pprau 
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trophy  or  as  a warning,®  and  did  not  inflict  so  cruel 
a torture  on  .the  living. 

Sometimes  the  punishment  awarded  to  a prisoner 
was  mutilation  instead  of  death.  Cutting  off  the  ears 
close  to  the  head,  blinding  the  eyes  with  burning- 
irons,  cutting  off  the  nose,  and  plucking  out  the 
tongue  by  the  roots,  have  been  in  all  ages  favourite 
Oriental  punishments.’  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  some  at  least  of  these  cruelties  were  practised  by 
the  Assyrians.  Asshur-idanni-pal  tells  us  in  his  great 
Inscription  that  he  often  cut  off  the  noses  and  the 
ears  of  prisoners ; while  a slab  of  Asshur-bani-pal, 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  shows  a captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  torturers,  one  of  whom  holds  his 
•head  firm  and  fast,  while  another  thrusts  his  hand 
into  his  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  the 
tongue.® 

The  captives  carried  away  by  the  conquerors  con- 
sisted of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  were 
formed  into  bands,  under  the  conduct  of  officers,  who 
urged  them  forward  on  their  way  by  blows,  with 
small  regard  to  their  sufferings.  Commonly  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  monarchs  in  the  lower  or  higher 
departments  of  labour,  according  to  their  capacities. 
The  skilled  workmen  were  in  request  to  assist  in  the 
ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces,  while  the  great 


* The  Scythians  used  the  skins  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies.  When 
Cambyscs  had  Sisamnes  flayed,  it 
was  to  cover  with  his  skin  tiie  seat 
of  justice,  on  wliicli  his  son  had 
succeeded  him,  and  so  to  deter  the 
son  from  imitating  the  corruption 
<pf  his  father. 

’ See  Herod,  iii.  69,  154;  vii.  18; 
Xcu.  Allah,  i.  9,  § 13 ; Anim.  Miuv. 


xivii.  12;  Procop.  De  Bdl.  Pert. 

i.  11  ; Jerem.  xxxix.  7,  &c. ; and 
compare  Brisson,  De  Regn.  Pert. 

ii.  pp.  334,  335. 

" The  whole  slab  is  engraved  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  Monumentt,  2nd 
Series,  PI.  47.  A portion  of  it  is 
also  given  in  his  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  458. 
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mass  ot*  the  unskilled  were  made  use  of  to  quarry 
and  drag  stone,  to  raise  mounds,- make  bricks,  and  the 
like.®  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  thus  employed  in 
task-work  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  captives  were 
simply  settled  in  new  regions,  where  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  maintain  the  Assyrian  power  against 
native  malcontents.’®  Thus  Pisar-haddon  planted 
Babylonians,  Susanchites,  Dehavites,  Elamites,  and 
others  in  Samaria,”  while  Sargon  settled  his  Sama- 
ritan captives  in  Gauzanitis  and  in  “the  cities  of 
the  Medes.”  " 

The  women  and  children  carried  off  by  the  con- 
querors were  treated  with  more  tenderness  than  the 


men.  Sometimes  on  foot,  but  often  mounted  on 
mules,'®  or  seated  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks  or 
asses,'*  they  followed  in  the  train  of  their  new 
masters,  not  always  perhaps  unwilling  to  exchange 
the  monotony  of  domestic  life  at  home  for  the  excite- 


• Sec  TSglath-PtU$er  Intcriplioti,  | “ Ezra  iv.  2 and  0. 

col.  vi.  1.  J»yrum  TexU,  pp.  1 “ 2 Kinpi  xviii.  11. 

2,  7,  &c.  '•  See  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

Auy^'ian  p.  4.  Ibid.  1.  B.  c.  and  p.  30-1. 
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mcnt  of  a new  and  unknown  condition  in  a fresh 
country.  We  seldom  see  them  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  grief.  The  women  and  children  are  together,  and 
the  mothers  lavish  on  their  little  ones  the  ustial 
caresses  and  kind  offices,  taking  them  in  their  laps, 
giving  them  the  breast,  carrying  them  upon  their 
shoulders,  or  else  leading  them  by  the  hand.  At 
intervals  they  were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest ; and 
it  was  not  even  the  practice  to  deprive  them  of  such 
portion  of  their  household  stuff  as  they  might  have 
contrived  to  secure  before  quitting  their  homes. 
This  they  commonly  bore  in  a bag  or  sack  which 
was  either  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown  over  one 
shoulder.  When  they  reached  Assyria  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  commonly  assigned  as  wives 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Assyrian  army.“ 

Together  with  their  captives  the  Assyrians  carried 
off  vast  quantities  of  the  domesticated  animals,  such 
as  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  asses,  camels,  and 
mules.  The  numbers  mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions 
are  sometimes  almost  incredible.  Sennacherib,  for 
instance,  says  that  in  one  foray  he  bore  off  from  the 
tribes  on  the  Euphrates  “ 7,200  horses  and  mares, 
5,230  camels,  11,000  mules,  120,000  oxen,  and 
800,000  sheep  ” ! * Other  kings  omit  particulars, 
but  speak  of  the  captured  animals  which  they  led 
away  as  being  “ too  numerous  to  be  counted,”  or 
“ countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven.”  ’ The  Assyrian 
sculptors  are  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  art  to 
comparatively  small  numbers,  but  they  show  us 
horses,  camels,  and  mules,  in  the  train  of  a returning 

Assyrian  Texts,  p.  19  and  note.  * Assi/rian  Texts,  p.  11 ; Tiglath- 
‘ Sec  the  author’s  Ilerodotus,  vol.  Pilcser  Inscription,  p.  44,  &c. 
i.  p.  493,  note  '. 
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army,“  together  with  groups  of  the  other  animals/ 
indicative  of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  continually 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions. 

Occasionally  the  monarchs  were  not  content  with 
bringing  home  domesticated  animals  only,  but  took 
the  trouble  to  transport  from  distant  regions  into 
Assyria  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds.  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  I.  informs  us  in  general  terms  that,  besides  carry- 
ing off  the  droves  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  asses  that 
he  obtained  from  the  subjugated  countries,  he  “ took 
away  and  drove  off  the  herds  of  the  wild  goats  and 
the  ibexes,  the  wild  sheep  and  the  wild  cattle ‘ and 
another  monarch  mentions  that  in  one  expedition 
he  carried  off  from  the  middle  Euphrates  a drove 
of  forty  wild  cattle,  and  also  a flock  of  twenty 
ostriches.*  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  stock 
Assyria  with  a variety  and  an  abundance  of  animals 
of  chace. 

The  foes  of  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes,  when 
hard  pressed,  desert  the  dry  land,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  the  marshes,  or  cross  the  sea  to  islands 
where  they  trusted  that  they  might  be  secure  from 
attack.  Not  unfrequently  they  obtained  their  object 
by  such  a retreat,  for  the  Assyrians  were  not  a mari- 
time people.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  pur- 
sued. The  Assyrians  would  penetrate  into  the 
marshes  by  means  of  reed  boats,  probably  not  very 
different  from  the  terradas  at  present  in  use  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  Mesopotamian  marsh  districts.’ 


* La3rard,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 
Pis.  61,  74,  75 ; 2nd  Scries,  Pis.  33, 
34,  &c. 

‘ For  representations  of  such 
groups,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  436,  437. 


• Inscription,  p.  58. 

• Assyrian  Texts,  p.  25. 

' For  a description  of  these  ter- 
radas,  sec  Mr.  Lsyard’s  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  552,  and  oom- 
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Such  boats  are  represented  upon  the  bas-reliefs  as 
capable  of  bolding  from  three  to  five  armed  men.* 
On  these  the  Assyrian  foot-soldiers  would  embark, 
taking  with  them  a single  boatman  to  each  boat, 
who  propelled  the  vessel  much  as  a Venetian  gon- 
dolier propels  his  gondola,  i.  e.  with  a single  long 
oar  or  paddle,  which  he  pushed  from  him  standing 
at  the  stern.  They  would  then  in  these  boats  attack 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  which  are  always  repre- 
sented as  smaller  than  theirs,  run  them  down  or 
board  them,  kill  their  crews  or  force  them  into  the 
water,  or  perhaps  allow  them  to  surrender.  Mean- 
while the  Assyrian  cavalry  was  stationed  round  the 
marsh  among  the  tall  reeds  which  thickly  clothed 
its  edge,  ready  to  seize  or  slay  such  of  the  fugitives 
as  might  escape  from  the  foot. 

When  the  refuge  sought  was  an  island,  if  it  lay 
near  the  shore,  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes 
employ  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  coast  to  transport 
beams  of  wood  and  other  materials  by  means  of 
their  boats,  in  order  to  form  a sort  of  bridge  or 
mole  reaching  from  the  mainland  to  the  isle  whereto 
their  foes  had  fled.*  Such  a design  was  entertained, 
or  at  least  professed,  by  Xerxes  after  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,’"  and  it  was  suc- 
cessfully executed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  took 
in  this  way  the  new  or  island  Tyre."  From  a series 
of  reliefs  discovered  at  Khorsabad  we  may  con- 


jKirc  Loftus,  CJiaM<ra  and  Susiana, 
p.  92.  The  larger  terradan  arc  of 
teak,  but  the  smaller  "consist  of  a 
very  narrow  framework  of  rushes 
covered  with  bitumen.”  These  last 
seem  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  boats  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures. (See  Mr.  I.ayard’8  Monumentu, 


2nd  Series,  Pis.  25,  27,  and  28.) 

“ Layard,  Monumentt,  2nd  ^ries, 
1.  B.  c. 

• Botta,  Mfmument  de  Ninivt,  vol. 
i.  Pis.  31  to  3.5. 

Herod,  viii.  p.  97  ; Ctes.  Ere. 
Pers.  § 26 ; Strab.  ix.  1,  § 13. 

* " Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  18. 
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dude  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the 
earlier  of  these  two  occasions,  the  Assyrians  had 
conceived  the  idea,  and  even  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  plan,”  of  reducing  islands  near  the  coast 
by  moles. 

Unlike  the  Chaldaeans,  whose  “ cry  was  in  their 
ships,”  ” the  Assyrians  seem  very  rarely  to  have  ad- 
ventured themselves  upon  the  deep.  If  their  enemies 
fled  to  islands  which  could  not  be  reached  by  moles, 
or  to  lands  across  the  sea,  in  almost  every  instance 
they  escaped.  Such  escapes  are  represented  upon  the 
sculptures,”  where  we  see  the  Assyrians  taking  a 
maritime  town  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  the 
natives  are  embarking  their  women  and  cliildren, 
and  putting  to  sea,  without  any  pursuit  being  made 
after  them.  In  none  of  the  bas-reliefs  do  we  observe 
any  seagoing  vessels  with  Assyrians  on  board ; and 
history  tells  us  of  but  two  or  three  expeditions  by  sea 
in  which  they  took  part.  One  of  these  was  an  expe- 
dition by  Sennacherib  against  the  coasts  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  which  his  Chaldsean  enemies  had  fled.  On 
this  occasion  he  brought  shipwrights  from  Phoenicia 
to  Assyria,  and  made  them  build  him  ships  there, 
which  were  then  launched  upon  the  Tigris,  and 
conveyed  down  to  the  sea.  With  a fleet  thus  con- 
structed, and  probably  manned,  by  Phoenicians,  Sen- 
nacherib crossed  to  the  opposite  coast,  defeated  the 
refugees,  and,  embarking  his  prisoners  on  board, 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  mainland.'®  Another 


“ Unless  they  had  heen  success- 
ful, they  would  not,  wo  may  be 
sure,  have  made  the  construction  of 
the  mole  the  subject  of  a set  of  bas- 
reliefs. 

**  Isaiah  xliii.  14. 


See  the  description  in  Mr. 
Layard’s  Monuments,  1st  Series,  p. 
IG,  and  compare  Nineveh  and  Us 
Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

” Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  six.  p.  ir>4. 
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expedition  was  that  of  Shalmaneser  against  the  island 
Tyre.**  Assyrians  are  said  to  have  been  personally 
engaged  in  it ; but  here  again  we  are  told  that  they 
embarked  in  ships  furnished  to  them  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  manned  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

When  a country  was  regarded  as  subjugated,  the 
Assyrian  monarch  commonly  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  his  sovereignty  by  erecting  a^memorial  in 
some  conspicuous  or  important  situation  within  the 
territory  conquered,  as  an  enduring  sign  of  his  having 
taken  possession.  These  memorials  were  either  en- 
graved on  the  natural  rock  or  on  solid  blocks  of 
stone  cut  into  the  form  of  a broad  low  stele.  They 
contained  a figure  of  the  king,  usually  enclosed  in 
an  arched  frame,  and  an  inscription  of  greater  or 
less  length,  setting  forth  his  name,  his  titles,  and 
some  of  his  exploits.  More  than  thirty  such  me- 
morials are  mentioned  in  the  extant  Inscriptions, 
and  the  researches  of  recent  times  have  recovered 
some  six  or  seven  of  them.*  They  uniformly  re- 
present the  king  in  his  sacerdotal  rohes,  with  the 
sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  emblems  of 
the  gods  above  his  head,  raising  the  right  hand  in 
the  act  of  adoration,  as  if  he  were  giving  thanks  to 


'•  Menander  np.  Joseph.  Ani. 
Jud.  ix.  14,  § 2.'It  has  been  thought 
that  Sargon  attacked  Cyprus.  (Op- 
pert,  Ititcriplions  des  Hanjmiides, 
p.  19.)  But  his  monument  found  at 
Idalium  does  not  prove  that  he  car- 
ried his  arms  Uiere.  Ity  the  inscrip- 
tion it  api>ears  tiiat  the  tabict  was 
carved  a<  Babylon,  and  conveyed 
thence  to  Cyprus  by  Cyprian  en- 
voys. 

’ One  such  memorial  is  the  well 
known  rock-scnipture  at  the  Nalir-el- 
Kelb ; there  is  another  of  the  same 


character  at  Bavian,  a third  at  Egil, 
on  the  main  Tigris  stream  above 
Diarbckr,  and  there  are  two  others  at 
the  sources  of  the  eastern  Tigris,  or 
river  of  Supnat  Two  block  memo- 
rials have  been  found  at  Kurkli,  20 
miles  below  Diarbekr,  recording  the 
exploits  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  and 
his  son,  Shalmaneser  11.  They 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Taylor 
in  18(12,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Egil  and  Supnat 
tablets  were  also  discovered  by  Mr. 
Taylor. 
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Asshur  and  his  guardian  deities  on  account  of  his 
successes. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  from  the  military  customs 
of  the  Ass3rrians  to  a consideration  of  their  habits 
and  usages  in  time  of  peace,  so  far  as  they  are  made 
known  to  us  either  by  historical  records  or  by  the  pic- 
torial evidenee  of  the  bas-reliefs.  And  here  it  may 
be  convenient  to  treat  separately  of  the  public  life  of 
the  king  and  court,  and  of  the  private  life  of  the 
people. 

In  Assyria,  as  in  most  Oriental  coimtries,  the 
key-stone  of  the  social  arch,  the  central  point  of  the 
system,  round  which  all  else  revolved  and  on  which 
all  else  depended,  was  the  monarch.  “L’etat,  c’est 
moi  ” might  have  been  said  with  more  truth  by  an 
Assyrian  prince  than  even  by  the  “ Grand  Monarque” 
whose  dictum  it  is  reported  to  have  been.  Alike  in 
the  historical  notices,  and  in  the  sculptures,  we  have 
the  person  of  the  king  presented  to  us  with  con- 
sistent prominence,  and  it  is  consequently  with  him 
that  we  most  naturally  commence  the  present  portion 
of  our  inquiry. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  monarch  in  time  of 
peace  was  a long  flowing  robe,  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
elaborately  patterned  and  fringed,  over  which  was 
worn,  first,  a broad  belt,  and  then  a species  of  open 
mantle,  or  chasuble,  very  curiously  contrived.  This 
consisted  mainly  of  two  large  flaps,  both  of  which 
were  commonly  rounded,  though  sometimes  one  of 
them  was  square  at  bottom.*  These  fell  over  the 
robe  in  front  and  behind,  leaving  the  sides  open, 


’ Layard,  Monument*,  1st  Series.  PI.  34.  The  squared  flap  is  always 
that  which  is  worn  behind. 

VOL.  II,  H 
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and  80  exposing  the  under  dress  to  view.  The  two 
flaps  must  have  been  sewn  together  at  the  places 


marked  with  the  dotted  lines  a b and  c the  space 

from  a to  6 being  left  open, 
and  the  mantle  passed  by 
that  means  over  the  head. 
At  d g there  was  commonly 
a short  sleeve  (A),  which 
covered  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  arm,  but  the  right 
arm  was  left  free,  the  man- 
tle falling  on  either  side  of 
it.  Sometimes,  besides  the 
flaps,  the  mantle  seems  to 
have  had  two  pointed  wings 
attached  to  the  shoulders  (a 
fb  and  ceh  in  the  woodcut), 
which  were  made  to  fall 
over  in  front.  Occasionally 
there  was  worn  above  the 


King  in  hU  robe*. 


• The  account  and  the  repreaenta-  i p.  84).  But  the  author  has  slightly 
tion  of  this  complicated  garment  arc  | modified  both  M.  Botta’s  theory  and 
taken  mainly  from  the  work  of  M.  i his  illustration. 

Holla  (Moniimenl  dt  Ninive,  vol.  v.  ' 
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chasuble  a broad  diagonal  belt,  ornamented  with  a 
deep  fringe,  and  sometimes  there  depended  at  the 
back  of  the  dress  a species  of  large  hood.* 

The  special  royal  head-dress  was  a tall  mitre  or 
tiara,  which  at  first  took  the  shape  of  the  head,  but 
rose  above  it  to  a certain  height  in  a gracefully 
curved  line,  when  it  was  covered  in  with  a top,  flat, 
like  that  of  a hat,  but  having  a projection  towards 
the  centre,  which  rose  up  into  a sort  of  apex  or  peak, 


Tiara  of  the  later  period  Tiara  of  the  eirlier  period 

(KoyuDjik).  (Nimnid). 

not  however  pointed,  but  either  roimded  or  squared 
off.  The  tiara  was . generally  ornamented  with  a 
succession  of  bands,  between  which  were  commonly 
patterns  more  or  less  elaborate.  Ordinarily  the 
lowest  band,  instead  of  running  parallel  with  the 
others,  rose  with  a gentle  curve  towards  the  front, 
allowing  room  for  a large  rosette  over  the  forehead, 
and  for  other  similar  ornaments.  If  we  may  trust 
the  representations  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  sup- 


* See  Mr.  I4»yard’»  Nineveh  and  U»  Remains,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  7. 
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ported  as  they  are  to  some  extent  by  the  tinted 
reliefs,  we  may  say  that  the  tiara  was  of  three 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  white.'  The  red  and  white 
alternated  in  broad  bands ; the  ornaments  upon  them 
were  yellow,  being  probably  either  embroidered  on 
the  material  of  the  head-dress  in  threads  of  gold,  or 
composed  of  thin  gold  plates  which  may  have  been 
sewn  on.  The  general  material  of  the  tiara  is  likely 
to  have  been  cloth  or  felt ; it  can  scarcely  have  been 
metal,  if  the  deep  crimson  tint  of  the  bricks  and  the 
reliefs  is  true. 

In  the  early  sculptures  the  tiara  is  more  depressed 
than  in  the  later,  and  it  is  also  less  richly  orna- 
mented. It  has  seldom  more  than  two  bands,  viz.  a 
narrow  one  at  top,  and  at  bottom  a broader  curved 
one,  rising  towards  the  front.  To  this  last  are 
attached  two  long  strings  or  lappets,  which  fall 
behind  the  monarch’s  back  to  a level  with  his  elbow. 

Another  head-dress  which  the  monarch  sometimes 

wore  was  a sort  of  band  or 
fillet.  This  was  either  ele- 
vated in ' front  and  orna- 
mented with  a single  rosette, 
like  the  lowest  band  of  the 
tiara,  or  else  of  uniform 
width  and  patterned  along 
its  whole  course.*  In  either 
case  there  depended  from 
it,  on  each  side  of  the  back 
hair,  a long  riband  or  streamer,  fringed  at  the  end, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a delicate  pattern. 

The  monarch’s  feet  were  protected  by  sandals  or 

• See  Botta’a  Monument,  vol.  i.  PI.  12,  and  vol.  ii.  PI.  155. 

• See  the  second  woodcut  on  pajje  124. 


Fillet  worn  by  the  king  (Nimrad). 
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KoyaL  sandal  (time  ot'lSai^u). 


shoes.  In  the  early  sculptures  sandals  only  appear 
in  use,  shoes  being  unknown*  (as  it  would  seem)  until 
the  time  of  Sennacherib.  The  sandals  worn  were  of 
two  kinds.  The  simplest  sort 
had  a very  thin  sole  and  a 
small  cap  for  the  heel,  made 
apparently  of  a number  of 
strips  of  leather  * sewn  to- 
gether. It  was  held  in  place  by  a loop  over  the 
great  toe,  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sole,  and 
by  a string  which  was  laced  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  instep,  and  then  tied  in  a bow. 

The  other  kind  of  sandal  had  a very  different  sort 
of  sole ; it  was  of  considerable  thickness,  especially 
at  the  heel,  from  which  it  gradually  tapered  to 
the  toe.  Attached  to  this  was  an  upjier  leather 
which  protected  the  heel  and 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the 
foot,  but  left  the  toes  and  the 
instep  exposed.  A loop  fast- 
ened to  the  sole*  received  the 
great  toe,  and  at  the  point  where  the  loop  was 
inserted  two  straps  were  also  made  fast,  which  were 
then  carried  on  either  side  the  great  toe  to  the  top 
of  the  foot,  where  they  crossed  each  other,  and. 


Koyal  eandal  (time  ot' 
Sardanapoliu  1.). 


’ Shoes  were  not  aheolutcly  un- 
known to  the  Assyrians,  oven  in  the 
earliest  period,  since  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  feet  of  foreign  tribute- 
bearers  as  early  as  the  Bl^k  Obelisk 
king.  Boots  arc  also  represented  in 
this  monarch’s  sculptures.  But  As- 
syrians wear  neither  till  the  reign  of 
i^nnachcrib. 

’ At  Khorsabad  these  strips  were 
sometimes  coloured  alternately  red 
and  blue.  More  often  the  entire  saudal 
had  a reddish  tint.  M.  Botta  ob- 


serves that  a sandal  shaped  exactly 
like  this  is  worn  to  the  present  day 
in  the  Mount  Sinjar,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Mesopotamia.  (Monument, 
vol.  V.  p.  85.) 

• Mr.  I.ayard  regards  this  loop  as 
a mere  twist  of  the  strap  round  the 
great  toe  (A’lnewe/i  and  Us  Uemains, 
vol.  ii.  p.  324) ; hut  I find  it  some- 
times clearly  represented  as  spring- 
ing from  the  sole.  Thus  only 
would  it  add  much  to  the  hold  of 
the  foot  on  tlie  sandal. 
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Ikoyal  lihoe  (time  of 
Setioacherib). 


passing  twice  through  rings  attached  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  leather,  were  finally  fastened,  probably  by 
a buckle,  at  the  top  of  the  instep. 

The  shoe  worn  by  the  later  kings  was  of  a coarse 
and  clumsy  make,  very  much  rounded 
at  the  toe,  patterned  with  rosettes, 
crescents,  and  the  hke,  and  (appa- 
rently) laced  in  front.  In  this  respect 
it  differed  from  the  shoe  of  the  queen, 
which  will  be  represented  presently and  also  from 
the  shoes  worn  by  the  tribute-bearers. 

The  accessory  portions  of  the  royal  costume  were 
chiefly  belts,  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  ear- 
rings. Besides  the  belt  round  the  waist,  in  whicli 
two  or  three  highly  ornamented  daggers  were  fre- 
quently thrust,  and  the  broad  fringed  cross-belt, 
of  which  mention  was  made  above,'  the  Assyrian 
monarch  wore  a narrow  cross-belt  passing  across 
his  right  shoulder,  from  which  his  sword  hung  at  his 
left  side.  This  Ijelt  was  sometimes  patterned  with 
rosettes.  It  was  worn  over  the  front  flap  of  the 
chasuble,  but  under  the  back  flap,  and  was  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  the  broad  fringed  belt,  which  was 
passed  over  the  right  arm  and  head  so  as  to  fall  across 
the  left  shoulder. 

The  royal  necklaces  were  of  two  kinds.  Some 

consisted  merely  of  one 
or  more  strings  of  Jong 
lozenge  - shaped  beads, 
Ropineeki««(Nimn.d).  slightly  chased  and  con- 

nected by  small  links,  ribbed  perpendicularly.  The 
other  kind  was  a band  or  collar,  perhaps  of  gold,  on 


' IiilVii,  i>.  107. 


* Sec  |i.  !i!t. 
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which  were  hung  a number  of  sacred  emblems  : as  the 
crescent  or  emblem  of  the  Moon-God,  Sin  ; the  four- 
rayed  disk,  the  emblem  of  the  Sun- 
God,  Shamas;  the  six-rayed  or 
eight-rayed  disk,  the  emblem  of 
Gula,  the  Sun-Goddess;  the  homed 
cap,  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the 
king’s  guardian  genius ; and  the  itojai  coUar(Niinnid). 
double  or  triple  bolt,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Iva, 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sacred  collar  was  a 
part  of  the  king’s  civil  and  not  merely  of  Ids  sacerdotal 
dress ; as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sometimes 
worn  when  the  king  was  merely  receiving  prisoners.’ 
The  monarch  wore  a variety  of  armlets.  The 
most  common  was  a plain  bar  of  a single  twist,  the 
ends  of  which  slightly  overlapped  each  other,  A 
more  elegant  kind  was 
similar  to  this,  except  that 
the  bar  terminated  in 
animal  heads  carehilly 
wrought,  among  which 
the  heads  of  rams,  horses, 
and  ducks  were  the  most 
common.  A third  sort  has 
the  appearance  of  being 
composed  of  a munher  of 
long  strings  or  wires,  con- 
fined at  intervals  of  less  Boyal  amil€t8(Khor»abiiJ). 

than  an  inch  by  cross 

bands  at  right  angles  to  the  wires.  This  sort  was 
carried  roimd  the  arm  twice,  and  even  then  its  ends 
overlapped  considerably.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 


' Set’  Mr.  Eayaril’s  MonumenU,  1st  Series,  I’l.  82. 
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armlets  were  of  metal,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the 
last  was  given  to  it  by  the  workman  in  imitation  of 
an  earlier  and  ruder  armlet  of  worsted  or  leather. 

The  bracelets  of  the  king,  like  his  armlets,  were 
sometimes  mere  bars  of  metal,  quite  plain  and  with- 
out ornament.  More  often,  however,  they  were 
ribbed  and  adorned  with  a large  rosette  at  the  centre. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  one  simple  rosette,  we  see  three 
double  rosettes,  between  which  project  small  points. 


Royal  bracelets  Royal  bi-aoelet 

(Khorsabad  and  KojoDjik).  (Khorsabad). 


shaped  like  the  head  of  a spear.  Occasionally  these 
double  rosettes  appear  to  be  set  on  the  surface  of  a 
broad  bar,  which  is  chased  so  as  to  represent  brick- 
work. In  no  case  can  we  see  how  the  bracelets  were 
fastened ; perhaps  they  were  elastic  and  were  slipped 
over  the  hand.’ 


Specimens  of  royal  ear-rings  have  been  already  « 


given  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work.*  The  most  ordi- 
nary form  in  the  early  times 
was  a long  drop,  which  was 
sometimes  delicately  chased.* 


Koyai  «*;-nng«  (Nimrud).  Another  common  kind  was  an 


^ Roman  braooleta  were  sometimes  and  merely  clung  to  the  arm. 
fastened  with  catches.  (See  Dio-  ■ Vol.  i.  p.  461. 

tionary  of  Antiquitif,  p.  136,  2nd  • See  the  Woodcut  nearest  the  top 

ed.)  But  more  often  they  were  of  the  page,  supra,  vol.  i.  1.  s.  c. 
left  open,  like  the  Assyrian  armlets, 
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incomplete  Maltese  cross,  one  arm  of  the  four  being 
left  out  because  it  would  have  interfered  with  the 
ear.  In  later  times  there  was  a good  deal  of  variety 
in  the  details ; hut  the  drop  and  the  cross  were 
always  favourite  features. 

When  the  monarch  went  out  to  the  hunt  or  to  the 
battle,  he  laid  aside  such  ornaments  as  encumbered 
him,  reserving  however  his  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and 
armlets,  and  then,  stripping 
off  his  upper  dress  or  cha- 
suble, appeared  in  the  under 
robe  which  has  been  already 
described.'"  This  robe  was 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  cincture  or  girdle, 
outside  of  which  was  worn 
a narrowish  belt  wherein 
daggers  were  often  thrust. 

In  early  times  this  cincture 
seems  to  have  been  fastened 
by  a riband  with  long 
streaming  ends,  which  are 
very  conspicuous  in  the 
Nimrud  sculptures.  At  the  same  period  the  monarch 
often  wore,  when  he  hunted  or  went  out  to  battle,  a 
garment  which  might-  have  been  called  an  apron,  if 
it  had  not  been  worn  behind  instead  of  in  front.  This 
was  generally  patterned  and  fringed  very  richly,  be- 
sides being  ornamented  with  one  or  more  long  pen- 
dant tassels. 

The  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  king,  or  that  which  he 


“ Supra,  p.  97.  This  change  of  I intermediate  period,  however,  the  time 
dress  is  almost  universal  in  thcearliest  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  the  mon- 
and  in  the  latest  sculptures.  In  the  arch  goes  out  to  war  in  his  chasuble. 
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commonly  wore  when  engaged  in  the  rites  of  his  re- 
ligion, differed  considerably  from  his  ordinary  cos- 
tume. His  inner  garment,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  long  gown  with  a fringe  descending 
to  the  ankles ; but  this  was  almost  entirely  concealed 
under  an  ample  outer  robe,  which  was  closely  wrapped 
round  the  form,  and  kept  in  place  by  a girdle.  A 
deep  fringe,  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other, 
and  carried  round  the  robe  in  curved  sweeps  at  an  angle 
with  the  horizontal  line,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  dress,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  confines  and  conceals  the  left  arm,  while  the 
right  is  left  free  and  exposed  to  view.  A representa- 
tion of  a king  thus  apparelled  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,*  taken  from  a statue  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  the  head 
uncovered,  and  in  the  form  of  the  implement  borne  in 
the  right  hand.  It  is  also  incomplete  as  a representa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  all  the  front  of  the  breast  is 
occupied  by  an  inscription.  Other  examples*  show  that 
the  tiara  was  commonly  worn  as  a part  of  the  sacer- 
dotal costume ; that  the  sacred  collar  * adorned  the 
breast,  necklaces  the  neck,  and  bracelets  the  two 
arms;  while  in  the  belt,  which  was  generally  to 
some  extent  knotted,  were  borne  two  or  three  dag- 
gers. The  mace  seems  to  have  been  a necessary 
appendage  to  the  costume,  and  was  always  grasped 
just  below  its  head  by  tbe  left  hand. 

We  have  but  one  representation  of  an  Assyrian 
(]ueen.  Despite  the  well-known  stories  of  Semiramis 


‘ Soo  vol.  i.  p.  424.  I represcnfcd  in  thn  same  autlior’s 

’ rarticuiarly  the  slab  engraved  Nineveh  and  Sabyltm,  opp.  p.  351. 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  Monuments,]  • For  a representation  of  tlie  sacred 
tst  Series,  I’l.  25,  with  which  com-  | collar,  see  alxive,  p.  103. 

|iare  the  figtire  in  an  arched  frame 
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and  her  manifold  exploits,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Assyrians  secluded  their  females  with  as  rigid  and 
watchful  a jealousy  as  modem  Turks  or  Persians. 
The  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the 
passages  in  the  royal  hareem  has  been  noticed  in  the 
first  volume.*  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  thus  indicated,  and  with  the  general  tenor  of 
Oriental  habits,  that  neither  in  inscriptions*  nor  in 
sculptured  representations  do  the  Assyrians  allow 
their  women  to  make  more  than  a most  rare  and 
occasional  appearance.  Fortunately  for  us,  their 
jealousy  was  sometimes  relaxed  to  a certain  extent ; 
and  in  one  scene,  recovered  from  the  debris  of  an 
Assyrian  palace,*  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  at 
once  the  domestic  life  of  the  monarch  and  the  attire 
and  oven  the  features  of  his  consort. 


Kiog,  queen,  and  attendants  (Kojunjik;. 

It  appears  that  in  the  private  apartments,  while  the 
king,  like  the  Romans  and  the  modem  Orientals, 
reclined  upon  a couch,  leaning  his  weight  partly 


♦ See  vol.  i.  p.  372. 

• Mention  of  an  Assj-rian  woman 
tias  been  foimd  as  yet  in  only  two 
inscriptions,  one  being  that  on  the 
duplicate  statues  of  Nebn  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  being 


a tablcUinscription  beloncdng  to  the 
reign  of  the  last  known  king. 

* The  scene  is  from  thg  palace  of 
Esar-haddon's  son  (Asshnr-bani-jial) 
at  Koyunjik.  It  is  now  in  the 
National  Collection. 
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upon  his  left  elbow,’  and  having  his  right  arm  free 
and  disposable,  her  majesty  the  queen  sat  in  a chair 
of  state  by  the  couch’s  side,  near  its  foot  and  facing 
her  lord.  Two  eunuchs  provided  with  large  fans 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  monarch,  and  the  same 
number  waited  upon  the  queen,  standing  behind  her 
chair.  Her  majesty,  whose  hair  was  arranged  nearly 

like  that  of  her  royal  con- 
sort, wore  upon  her  head  a 
band  or  fillet  having  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of 
a crown  of  towers,  such 
as  encircles  the  brow  of 
Cybele  on  Greek  coins  and 
statues.  Her  dress  was  a 
long-sleeved  gown  reaching 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet, 
flounced  and  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  in  an  elaborate 
way,  and  elsewhere  pat- 
terned with  rosettes,  over 
which  she  wore  a fringed 
tunic  or  frock,  descending 
half-way  between  the  knees 
and  the  feet.  In  addition  to  these  two  garments,  she 
wore  upon  her  back  and  shoulders  a light  cloak  or  cape, 
patterned  (like  the  rest  of  her  dress)  with  rosettes  and 
edged  with  a deep  fringe.  Her  feet  were  encased  in 
shoes  of  a clumsy  make,  also  patterned.  Her  orna- 
ments, besides  the  crown  upon  her  head,  were  ear-rings. 


ibiilarged  figure  of  the  queen  (Kojrnnjik). 


' Horat.  Od.  I.  xxviii.  8. — “ Et 
cuHto  remanete  »>reMO.”  See  also 
Sat.  I.  iv.  39.  The  Homan  faahion 
has  hcen  thus  desorihed  (and  the 
description  would  evidently  suit  the 
Assynans  just  as  well) — ^“Thcy  lay 


with  tlie  upper  part  of  the  hody 
resting  on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a 
I little  raised,  the  back  supported  hy 
' cushions,  and  the  limbs  stretched  otit 
at  full  length,  or  a little  henu” 
(Lipsius,  Anti<i.  Ltd.  iii.) 
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a necklace,  arid  bracelets.  Her  chair  was  cushioned, 
and  adorned  with  a drapery  which  hung  over  the  back. 
Her  feet  rested  on  a handsome  footstool,  also  cushioned. 

On  the  slab  from  which  this  description  is  taken 
the  royal  pair  seem  to  be  refreshing  themselves  with 
wine.  Each  supports  on  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  a saucer  or  shallow  drinking-cup,  pro- 
bably of  some  precious  metal,  which  they  raise  to 
their  lips  simultaneously,  as  if  they  were  pledging 
one  another.  The  scene  of  the  entertainment  is  the 
palace-garden ; for  trees  grow  on  either  side  of  the 
main  figures,  while  over  their  heads  a vine  hangs  its 
festoons  and  its  rich  clusters.  By  the  side  of  the 
royal  couch,  and  in  front  of  the  queen,  is  a table, 
covered  with  a table-cloth,  on  which  are  a small  box 
or  casket,  a species  of  shallow  bowl  which  may  have 
held  incense  or  perfume  of  some  kind,  and  a third 
article  frequently  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  king, 
but  of  whose  use  it  is  impossible  to  form  a conjecture. 
At  the  couch’s  head  stands  another  curious  article,  a 
sort  of  tall  vase  surmounted  by  a sugarloaf,  which  pro- 
bably represents  an  altar.  The  king  bears  in  his  left 
hand  the  lotus  or  sacred  flower,  while  the  queen  holds 
in  hers  what  looks  like  a modem  fan.  All  the  lower 
part  of  the  monarch’s  person  is  concealed  beneath  a 
coverlet,  which  is  plain,  except  that  it  has  tassels  at 
the  comers  and  an  embroidered  border. 

The  officers  in  close  attendance  upon  the  monarch 
varied  according  to  his  employment.  In  war  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  charioteer,  his  shield-bearer  or 
shield-bearers,  his  groom,  his  quiver-bearer,  his  mace- 
bearer,  and  sometimes  by  his  parasol-bearer.  In 
peace  the  parasol-bearer  is  always  represented  as  in 
attendance,  except  in  hunting  expeditions,  or  where 
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he  18  replaced  by  a fan-bearer.  The  parasol,  which 
exactly  resembled  that  still  in  use  throughout  the 
East,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  monarch.  It 
had  a tall  and  thick  pole,  which  the  bearer  grasped 


<r.'- 


Royal  Panuol  (Kimrud).  Royal  parasol  ^Koyunjik). 

with  both  his  hands,  and  in  the  early  times  a some- 
what small  circular  top.  Under  the  later  kings  the 
size  of  the  head  was  considerably  enlarged,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a curtain  or  flap  was  attached,  which, 
falling  from  the  edge  of  the  parasol,  more  efiectually 
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protected  the  monarch  from  the  sun’s  rays.  The 
head  of  the  parasol  was  fringed  with  tassels,  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  pole  commonly  terminated  in 
a flower  or  other  ornament.  In  the  later  times  both 
the  head  and  the  curtain  which  depended  from  it 
were  richly  patterned.  If  we  may  trust  the  remains 
of  colour  upon  the  Khorsabad  sculptures,  the  tints 
preferred  were  red  and  white,  which  alternated  in 
bands  upon  the  parasol  as  upon  the  royal  tiara. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dress 
or  quality  of  the  royal  attendants.  Except  the  groom, 
the  charioteer,  and  the  shield-bearers,  they  were  in 
the  early  times  almost  invariably  eunuchs ; but  the 
later  kings  seem  to  have  preferred  eunuchs  for  the 
oflBces  of  parasol-bearer  and  fan-bearer  only.  The 
dress  of  the  eunuchs  is  most  commonly  a long  fringed 
gown,  reaehing  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  very 
short  sleeves,  and  a broad  belt  or  girdle  confining 
the  gown  at  the  waist.  Sometimes  they  have  a 
cross-belt  also;  and  occasionally  both  tliis  and  the 
girdle  round  the  waist  are  richly  fringed.'  The 
eunuchs  commonly  wear  ear-rings,  and  sometimes 
armlets  and  bracelets ; in  a few  instances  they  have 
their  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  and  their  long 
dresses  elaborately  patterned.*  Their  heads  are  either 
bare,*  or  at  most  encircled  with  a fillet. 

A peculiar  physiognomy  is  assigned  to  this  class 
of  persons — the  forehead  low,  the  nose  small  and 
rounded,  the  lips  full,  the  chin  large  and  double,  the 
cheeks  bloated.  They  are  generally  represented  as 


' See  voL  i.  p.  363  and  p.  367. 
M.  Botta  supposes  that  both  fringes 
were  attached  to  the  cross-belt  (Afo- 
nument  de  Ninive,  vol.  v.  p.  86); 
but  in  that  case  the  tower  of  the  two 
would  scarcely  have  terminated,  as 


it  does,  horizontally. 

* See  Mr.  Layard's  Monumenit, 
First  Series,  PI.  5. 

• See  the  illustration  in  vol.  i.  p. 
297,  and  compare  below,  pp.  114, 
118,  and  124. 
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shorter  and  stouter  than  the  other  Assyrians.  Though 
placed  in  confidential  situations  about  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  they  seem  not  to  have  held  very  high  or 
important  oflSces.  The  royal  Vizier  is  never  a eunuch, 
and  eunuchs  are  rarely  seen  among  the  soldiers ; they 
are  scribes,  cooks,  musicians,  perhaps  priests ; * they 
are  grooms-in-waiting,  huntsmen,  parasol-bearers,  and 
fan-bearers;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that 
they  had  the  same  power  in  Assyria  which  they  have 
commonly  possessed  in  the  more  degraded  of  the 
Oriental  monarchies.  It  is  perhaps  a sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Rabsaris  in  Scripture  to  under- 
stand it  as  titular,  not  appellative,'  and  to  translate 
it  “ the  Chief  Eunuch  ” or  “ the  Master  of  the 
Eunuchs ; ” and  if  so,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
employment  by  one  Assyrian  king  of  a person  of  this 
class  on  an  embassy  to  a petty  sovereign ; but  the 
sculptures  are  far  from  bearing  out  the  notion  that 

* This  point  will  be  considered  in  * See  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary, 
the  chapter  on  the  Religion  of  the  vol.  i.  p.  590. 

.Assyrians. 
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eunuchs  held  the  same  high  position  in  the  Assyrian 
court  as  they  have  since  held  generally  in  the  East,® 
where  they  have  not  only  continually  filled  the 
highest  ofiices  of  state,  but  have  even  attained  to 
sovereign  power.  On  the  contrary,  their  special 
charge  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  menial  offices 
about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  which  imply  con- 
fidence in  the  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
intrusted,  but  not  submission  to  their  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  state  affairs.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  instead  of  becoming  more  influential  as  time 
went  on,  they  appear  to  hav’e  become  less  so ; in  the 
later  sculptures  the  royal  attendants  are  far  less  gene- 
rally eunuchs  than  in  the  earlier  ones and  the  differ- 
ence is  most  marked  in  the  more  important  offices.® 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Eunuch  is 
represented  upon  the  sculptures.  Perhaps  we  may 
recognise  him  in  an  attendant,  who  commonly  bears 
a fan,  but  whose  special  badge  of  office  is  a long 
fringed  scarf  or  band,  which  hangs  down  below  his 
middle  both  before  him  and  behind  him,  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  This  officer  appears  in  one 
bas-relief  alone  in  front  of  the  king ; in  another  he 
stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Vizier,  level  with 
him,  facing  the  king  as  he  drinks  ; in  a third  he  re- 
ceives prisoners  after  a battle ; while  in  another  part 
of  the  same  sculpture  he  is  in  the  king’s  camp  pre- 
paring the  table  for  his  master’s  supper.  There  is 


• This  is* Mr.  Lnysrd’s  view. 
(^Nineveh  nml  its  liemains,  vol.  ii. 
fi.  32.5.)  It  seems  to  mo  over- 
chnrgcd. 

t !See  e8]>ccially  the  slabs  of  As- 
shiir-bnni-jal  (Layard,  Monumrnis, 
2nd  Series,  Pis.  47  to  49),  where 

VOL.  II. 


les.s  than  lialf  the  royal  attendants 
are  eunuchs. 

' From  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
ilownwanls  the  king’s  quiver-bearer 
and  mace-lH*arcr,  two  attendants  very 
close  to  his  person,  cease  to  bo 
eunuchs. 

I 
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always  a good  deal  of  omamentatiou  about  bis  dress, 
wbicb  otberwise  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  infe- 
rior royal  attendants,  consisting  of  a long  fringed 
gown  or  robe,  a girdle  fringed  or  plain,  a cross-belt 

generally  fringed,  and  the 
scarf  already  described.  His 
head  and  feet  are  generally 
bare,  though  sometimes 
the  latter  are  protected  by 
sandals.®  He  is"  found  only 
upon  the  sculptures  of  the 
‘early  period. 

Among  the  officers  who 
have  free  access  to  the  royal 
person,  there  is  one  who 
stands  out  with  such  marked 
prominence  from  the  rest, 
that  he  has  been  properly 
recognised  as  the  Grand 
Vizier  or  prime  minister'® 
— at  once  the  chief  counsel- 
lor of  the  monarch,  and  the 
, ■ man  whose  siiecial  business 

The  chief  Eunuch  . . • -c  i 

it  was  to  signify  and  execute 
his  will.  The  dress  of  the  Grand  Vizier  is  more  rich 
than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  monarch;" 
and  there  are  certain  portions  of  his  apparel  which 
he  and  the  king  have  alone  the  privilege  of  wear- 


’ Soc  below,  ]).  IIS. 

Layard’s  Nineveh  and  its  Jie- 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  M.  Botta 
BujjRcsU  that  this  prominent  officer 
is  “im  (Monument,  vol.  v. 

ji.  80) ; but  bo  .api'enrs  in  scenes 
which  have  no  religions  character. 


“ Sometimes,  where  the  king  and 
the  vizier  appear  together,  the  robe 
of  the  vizier  is  even  richer  in  its 
oniamcntation  than  that  of  the  mo- 
narch. (See  Layard,  Monuments,  1st 
Series,  PI.  23.) 
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ing.  Theee  are,  principally,  the  tasselled  apron 
and  the  fringed  band  depending  from  the  fillet, 
the  former  of  which  is  found  in  the  early  period 
only,'*  while  the  latter  belongs  to  no  particular  time, 
but  throughout  the  whole  scries  of  sculptures  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  royal  or  quasi-royal  authority. 
To  these  two  may  be  added  the  long  ribbon  or  scarf, 
with  double  streamers  at  the  ends,  which  depended 
from,  and  perhaps  fastened,  the  belt a royal  orna- 
ment worn  also  by  the  vizier 
in  at  least  one  representa- 
tion.‘‘ 

The  chief  garment  of 
the  Vizier  is  always  a long 
fringed  robe,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  the  feet.  This 
is  generally  trimmed  with 
embroidery  at  the  top,  round 
the  sleeves,  and  round  the 
bottom.  It  is  either  seen  to 
be  confined  by  a broad  belt 
round  the  waist,  or  else  is 
covered  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees  by  two  falls  of  a heavy  and  deep  fringe.  In 
this  latter  case  a ^road  cross-belt  is  worn  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  the  upper  fall  of  fringe  hangs  from 
the  cross-belt.  A fillet  is  worn  upon  the  head,  which 
is  often  highly  ornamented.*  The  feet  are  sometimes 
bare,  ljut  more  often  are  protected  by  sandals,  or  (as 


Hood-drCH  of  the  Vizier  (Khoruhod). 


“ Layard,  Monuments,  1st  Seri(«,  : “ See  at>ove,  p.  106,  and  compare 

Pis.  12  and  23.  There  is  one  has-  j the  illustration  opjiositc. 
relief  where  the  tasselled  apron  is  } '*  r.ayard,  Moiiumi~nts,  1st  Series, 

worn,  not  only  by  the  Vizier,  hut  also  | PI.  12. 
by  the  flhief  Eunuch  and  other  prin-  j ' Sec  the  above  woodcut. 
ci[al  attendants.  Sec  below,  p.  118.  | 
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in  the  accompanying  representation)  by  embroidered 
shoes.  Ear-rings  adorn  the  ears ; bracelets,  some- 
times accompanied  by  armlets,  the  arms.  A sword  is 
generally  worn  at  the  left  side. 


Costume  of  the  Vizier. 
(Time  of  SeoiiAcherib.) 


Costume  of  the  Vizier. 
(Time  of  Asshur-idaimi*ptiJ.) 


The  Vizier  is  ordinarily  represented  in  one  of  two 
attitudes.  Either  he  stands  with  his  two  hands 
joined  in  front  of  him,  the  right  hand  in  the  left, 
and  the  fingers,  not  clasped,  but  left  loose, — the 
ordinary  attitude  of  passive  and  respectful  attention, 
in  which  officers  who  carry  nothing  await  the  orders 
of  the  king, — or  he  has  the  right  arm  raised,  the 
elbow  bent,  and  the  right  hand  brought  to  a level 
with  his  mouth,  while  the  left  hand  rests  upon  the 
hilt  of  the  sword  worn  by  his  left  side.  In  this 
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latter  case  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  have  the 
attitude  of  conversation,  as  in  the  former  wo  have 
that  of  attentive  listening.  Where  the  Vizier  as- 
sumes this  energetic  posture,  he  is  commonly  either 
introducing  prisoners  or  bringing  in  spoil  to  the 
king,  when  he  is  quiescent,  he  stands  before  the 
throne  to  receive  the  king’s  orders,  or  witnesses  the 
ceremony  with  which  it  was  usual  to  conclude  a suc- 
cessful hunting  expedition. 

The  pre-eminent  rank  and  dignity  of  this  officer  is 
shown,  not  only  by  his  participation  in  the  insignia  of 
royal  authority,*  but  also  and  very  clearly  by  the  fact, 
that,  when  he  is  present,  no  one  ever  intervenes  be- 
tween him  and  the  king.  He  has  the  undisputed  right 
of  precedence,  so  that  he  is  evidently  the  first  subject 
of  the  crown.  lie,  and  he  alone,  is  seen  addressing  the 
monarch.  He  does  not  always  accompany  the  king  on 
his  military  expeditions ; but,  when  he  attends  them, 
he  still  maintains  his  position,®  having  a dignity 
greater  than  that  of  any  general,  and  so  taking  the 
entire  direction  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  spoil. 

The  royal  fan-bearers  were  two  in  number.  They 
were  invariably  eunuchs.  Their  ordinary  position 
was  behind  the  monarch,  on  whom  they  attended 
alike  in  the  retirement  of  private  life  and  in  religious 
and  civil  ceremonies.  On  some  occasions  however 
one  of  the  two  was  privileged  to  leave  his  station 
behind  the  king’s  chair  or  throne,  and,  advancing  in 
front,  to  perform  certain  functions  before  the  face  of 
his  master.  He  handed  his  master  the  sacred  cup 
and  waited  to  receive  it  back,*  at  the  same  time 

’ Supra,  p.  116.  Series,  PI.  23. 

* See  Mr.  Ijtynnl's  MonumenU,  ^ MonumenU,  1st  Scries,  FI.  12. 
1st  Series,  Pis.  C3  and  77 ; 2nd 
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diligently  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  ^ 
office  by  keeping  up  a current  of  air  and  chasing 
away  those  plagues  of  the  East — the  flies.  The  fan- 
bearer  thus  privileged  wears  always  the  long  tasselled 
scarf,  which  seems  to  have  been  a badge  of  office, 
and  may  not  improbably  mark  him  for  the  Chief 
Eunuch.‘  In  the  absence  of  the  Vizier,  or  sometimes 
in  subordination  to  him,'  he  introduced  captives  to' 
the  king,  reading  out  their  names  and  titles  from 
a scroll  or  tablet  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand. 


The  fan  carried  by  these  attendants  seems  in  most 
instances  to  have  been  made  of  feathers.  It  had  a 
shortish  handle,  which  was  generally  more  or  less 
ornamented,  and  frequently  terminated  in  the  head 
of  a ram  or  other  animal.  The  feathers  were  some- 
times of  groat  length,  and  bent  gracefully  by  their 
own  weight,  as  they  were  pointed  slantingly  towards 
the  monarch.  Occasionally  a comparatively  short 
fan  was  u.scd,  and  the  feathers  were  replaced  by  a 


‘ Supra,  p.  113. 

• See  the  Black  Obelisk,  First 
Side  (^Monmnnitu  of  Nineveh,  1st 
Scries,  FI.  53),  where  the  king  is 


faced  by  the  vizier  in  the  topmost 
ooni|>artmont,  and  immediately  be- 
low by  this  official,  represented  as  in 
the  woodcut  above. 
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sort  of  brusli,  wliicli  may  have  been  made  of  horse- 
liair,  or  possibly  of  some  vegetable  fibre.’ 


Kuus  or  ily-flappers  (Nimnul  and  Koyuujik). 


The  other  attendants  on  the  monarch  require  no 
special  notice.  With  regard  to  their  number,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  observed,  that,  although  the  sculp- 
tures generally  do  not  represent  them  as  very  nume- 
rous, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  amounted 
t<j  several  hundreds.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
palaces  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  accounted  for ; and 
in  one  sculpture  of  an  exceptional  character,  where 
the  artist  seems  to  have  aimed  at  repre.senting  his 
subject  in  full,  we  can  count  above  seventy  attendants 
present  with  the  monarch  at  one  time.*  Of  these 


^ The  short  bmsh-fan  belongs  to 
the  earlier,  the  long  feathered  fan  to 
the  later  jierioil.  (See  the  Woodcuts 


on  pp.  107,  118,  and  1.14.) 

^ MonumetiU  of  Nineveh,  2nd 
Series,  Pis.  47  to  49. 
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less  than  one-half  are  eunuchs ; and  these  wear  the 
long  robe  with  the  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  The 
other  attendants  wear  in  many  cases  the  same  cos- 
tume ; sometimes,  however,  they  are  dressed  in  a 
tunic  and  greaves,  like  the  soldiers.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  court  ceremouial 
of  the  Assyrians  was  stately  and  imposing.  The 
monarch  seems  indeed  not  to  have  affected  that  pri- 
vacy and  seclusion  which  forms  a predominant  feature 
of  the  ceremonial  observed  in  most  Oriental  monar- 
chies.'" lie  showed  himself  very  freely  to  his  subjects 
on  many  occasions.  He  superintended  in  person  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  works."  In  war  and  in 
the  chase  he  rode  in  an  open  chariot,  never  using  a 
litter,  though  litters  were  not  unknown  to  the  As- 
syrians.'* In  his  expeditious  he  would  often  descend 
from  his  chariot,  and  march  or  fight  on  foot  like  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  though  thus  familiarizing 
the  multitude  with  his  features  and  apjjearance,  he 
was  far  from  allowing  familiarity  of  address.  Both 
in  peace  and  war  he  was  attended  by  various  oflScers 
of  state,  and  no  one  had  speech  of  him  except  through 
them.  It  would  even  seem  as  if  two  persons  only 
were  entitled  to  open  a conversation  with  him — the 
A^izier  and  the  Chief  Eunuch.  When  he  received 
them,  ho  generally  placed  himself  upon  his  thi-one. 


• Still  they  do  not  seem  to  be  sol- 
diers. They  carry  neither  s]>cars, 
shields,  nor  bows,  and  they  stand 
with  the  liands  joined— an  attitude 
jieculiar  to  the  royal  attendants. 

*“  Hcroiiotus  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  this  |iructice  to  Deioces,  his 
first  Moiiian  king  (i.  99).  Diodorus 
Kdieveil  that  it  had  )>revailed  in 
.\ssyria  at  a much  e;irlier  iLate  (ii. 


21).  But  in  this  he  was  certainly 
mistaken.  On  its  general  prevalence 
in  the  East  see  Brisson,  De  Keg.  Pers. 
Princ.  i.  j>.  23 ; and  compare  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p. 
95,  Smith’s  edition). 

“ lAyard,  Monument!  of  N ineveh, 
2nd  Series,  Pis.  12  and  15. 

“ See  below,  p.  224. 
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sitting,  while  they  stood  to  address  him.  It  is  strongly 
indicative  of  the  haughty  pride  of  these  sovereigns, 
that  they  carried  with  them  in  their  distant  expedi- 
tions the  cumbrous  thrones'  whereon  they  were  wont 
to  sit  when  they  dispensed  justice  or  received  homage. 
On  these  thrones  they  sat,  in  or  near  their  fortified 
camps,  when  the  battle  or  the  siege  was  ended,  and 
thus  sitting  they  received  in  state* the  spoil  and  the 
prisoners.  Behind  them  on  such  occasions  were  the 
two  fan-bearers,  while  near  at  hand  were  guards, 
scribes,  grooms,  and  other  attendants.  In  their  palace 
halls  undoubtedly  the  ceremonial  used  was  stricter, 
grander,  and  more  imposing.  The  sculptures,  how- 
ever, furnish  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  great  pro- 
ctissional  pieces. 

In  the  pseudo-history  of  Ctesias  the  Assyrian  kings 
were  represented  as  voluptuaries  of  the  extremest 
kind,  who  passed  their  whole  lives  within  the  palace, 
in  the  company  of  their  concubines  and  their  eunuchs, 
indulging  themselves  in  perpetual  ease,  pleasure,  and 
luxury.*  We  have  already  seen  how  the  warlike 
character  of  so  many  monarchs  gives  the  lie  to  these 
statements,  so  far  as  they  tax  the  Assyrian  kings 
with  sloth  and  idleness.*  It  remains  to  examine  the 
charge  of  over-addiction  to  sensual  delights,  especially 
to  those  of  the  lowest  and  grossest  description.  Now 


■ For  representations  of  these 
thrones  see  vol.  i.  pp.  487,  488. 
Sargon’s  throne  is  represeuteU  as  car- 
ried by  two  attend^ts  on  his  tri- 
iiiupliaut  return  from  an  ex()edition. 
(liotta.  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  i. 
i’l.  18.)  Sennacherib  sits  on  his 
throne  to  receive  captives  outside  the 
walls  of  a town  supiosed  to  be  La- 


chish.  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bahy- 
loti,  pp.  150-152.)  Instances  of  kings 
sitting  on  their  thrones  inside  their 
fortified  camps  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Layurd's  Monuments,  1st  Series,  Pis. 
63  and  77. 

’ Died.  Sic.  ii.  21,  23. 

• Sec  above,  pp.  60-95. 
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it  is  at  least  remarkable,  that,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
real  evidence,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  as  mono- 
gamists. In  the  inscription  on  the  god  Ncbo,  the 
artist  dedicates  his  statue  “ to  his  lord  Iva-lush  (?)  and 
his  Iculif,  Sammuramit.”  ^ In  the  solitary  sculptured 
representation  of  the  private  life  of  the  king,'  he  is 
seen  in  the  company  of  one  female  only.  Even  in 
the  very  narrative  of  Ctesias,  Ninus  has  but  one 
wife,  Semiramis and  Sardanapalus,  notwithstanding 
his  many  concubines,  has  but  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,’  It  is  not  intended  to  press 
these  arguments  to  an  extreme,  or  to  assume,  on  the 
strength  of  them,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs  were 
really  faithful  to  ono  woman.  They  may  have  had — 
nay,  it  is  probable  that  they  had — a certain  number 
of  concubines  ; but  there  is  really  not  the  least  ground 
for  believing  that  they  carried  concubinage  to  an 
excess,  or  overstepped  in  this  resjject  the  practice  of 
the  best  Eastern  sovereigns.  At  any  rate  they  were 
not  the  voluptuaries  which  Ctesias  represented  them. 
A considerable  portion  of  their  lives  was  passed 
in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war ; and  their  peiiceful 
hours,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  sloth  and  luxury 
in  the  retirement  of  the  palace,  were  chiefly  employed, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  active  and  manly  exer- 
cises in  the  field,  which  involved  much  exertion  and 
no  small  personal  peril. 

The  favourite  occupation  of  the  king  in  peace  was 
the  chase  of  the  lion.  In  the  early  times  ho  usually 
started  on  a hunting  expedition  in  his  chariot,  dressed 
as  when  he  went  out  to  war,  and  attended  by  liis 


‘ Sec  the  author’s  IlcrodUus,  vol.  ‘ Died.  Sic.  ii.  4,  § 1 ; 7,  § 1. 
i.  ]).  382,  uute  2nd  ed.  ^ Ibid.  ii.  20,  § 8. 

‘ Sujira,  ji.  107. 
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charioteer,  some  swordsmen,  and  a groom  holding  a 
led  horse.  He  carried  a bow  and  arrows,  a sword, 
one  or  two  daggers,  and  a spear,  which  last  stood  in 
a rest  made  for  it  at  the  back  of  the  chariot.®  Two 
quivers,  each  containing  an  axe  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  arrows,  hung  from  the  chariot  transversely 
across  its  right  side,  while  a shield  armed  with  teeth 
was  suspended  behind.  When  a lion  was  found,  the 
king  pursued  it  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his  arrows 
as  he  went,  and  especially  seeking,  to  pierce  the 
animal  about  the  heart  and  head.  Sometimes  he 
transfixed  the  beast  with  three  or  four  shafts  before  it 
succumbed.  Occasionally 
the  lion  attacked  him  in 
his  chariot,  and  was  met 
with  spear  and  shield,* 
or  with  a fresh  arrow, 
according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment,  or  the 
monarch’s  preference  for 
one  or  the  other  weapon. 

On  rare  occasions  the  mo-  King  killing  a Uon  (Nimrud). 
narch  descended  to  the 

ground,  and  fought  afoot.  He  would  then  engage 
the  lion  in  close  combat  with  no  other  weapon  but  a 
short  sword,  which  he  strove  to  plunge,  and  often 
plimged,  into  its  heart. 

In  the  later  times,  though  the  chariot  was  still 
employed  to  some  extent  in  the  lion-hunts,  it  appears 
to  have  been  far  more  usual  for  the  king  to  enjoy 
the  sport  on  foot.  He  carried  a straight  sword,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a formidable  weapon ; it  was 


* Sot)  voU  i.  p.  42‘J. 


» Ibid.  p.  432. 
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strong,  very  broad,  and  two  feet  or  a little  more  in 
length.  Two  attendants  waited  closely  upon  the 


monarch,  one  of  whom  carried  a bow  and  arrows, 
while  the  other  was  commonly  provided  with  one  or 
two  spears.  From  these  attendants  the  king  took  the 


King,  with  nU«iidai)t,  bUibking  a lion  (Koyunjik). 
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bow  or  a spear  at  pleasure,  usually  commencing  the 
attack  with  his  arrows,  and  finally  despatching  the 
spent  animal  with  sword  or  spear,  as  he  deemed  best. 
Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  the  spearman  in  at- 
tendance carried  also  a shield,  and  held  both  spear 
and  shield  in  advance  of  his  master  to  protect  him 
from  the  animal’s  spring.'®  Generally  the  monarch 
faced  the  danger  himself  with  no  such  protection, 
and  received  the  brute  on  his  sword  or  thrust  him 
through  with  his  pike.  Perhaps  the  sculptures 
exaggerate  the  danger  which  he  affronted  at  such 
moments  ; but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  was 
not  a good  deal  of  peril  incurred  in  these  hand-to- 
hand  contests." 

Two  modes  of  hunting  the  king  of  beasts  were 
followed  at  this  time.  Either  he  was  sought  in  his 
native  haunts,  which  wore  then,  as  now,  the  reedy 
coverts  by  the  side  of  the  canals  and  great  streams ; 
or  he  was  procured  beforehand,  conveyed  to  the 
hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  out  before  the 
hunters.  In  the  former  case,  the  monarch  took  the 
field  accompanied  by  his  huntsmen  and  l>eaters  on 
horse  and  foot,  these  last  often  holding  dogs  in 
leash,  which,  apparently,  were  used  only  to  discover 
and  arouse  the  game,  but  were  not  slipped  at  it  when 
started.  No  doubt  the  hunt  was  sometimes  entirely 
on  the  land,  the  monarch  accompanying  his  beaters 
along  one  or  other  of  the  two  banks  of  a canal  or 


“ See  the  illustration,  vol.  i.  p. 
415. 

'•  In  an  inscription  appended  to 
one  of  his  sculptures  Asshur-bnni- 
pal  aays— “ I,  AKthur-bani-iml,  kinj 
of  the  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  in 
ray  great  courage  fighting  on  foot 


with  a lion,  terrible  for  his  size, 
seized  him  by  the  ear,  and  in  the 
name  of  Asshiir  and  Ishtar,  Goddes-s 
of  war,  with  the  S|>car  that  was  in 
my  hand  I terminated  his  life.”  (Fox 
Talbot  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  272.) 
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stream.  But  a different  plan  is  known  to  have  been 
adopted  on  some  occasions.  Disposing  his  beaters 
to  the  right  and  left  upon  both  banks,  the  monarch 
witli  a small  band  of  attendants  would  take  ship,  and, 
while  his  huntsmen  sought  to  start  the  game  on  either 
side,  he  would  have  himself  rowed  along  so  as  just  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  and  would  find  his  sport  in 
attacking  such  lions  as  took  the  water.  The  mon- 
arch’s place  on  these  occasions  was  the  middle  of  the 
boat.  Before  him  and  behind  him  were  guards  armed 
with  spears,  who  were  thus  ready  to  protect  their 
master,  whether  the  beast  attacked  him  in  front  or 
rear.  The  monarch  used  a round  bow,  like  that  com- 
monly carried  in  war,  and  aimed  cither  at  the  heart  or 
at  the  head.  The  spearmen  presented  their  weapons 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  sides  of  the  boat  were 
also  sufficiently  high  above  the  water  to  afford  a 
considerable  protection  against  the  animal’s  spring. 
An  attendant  immediately  beliind  the  monarch  held 
additional  arrows  ready  for  him ; and  after  piercing 
the  noble  brute  with  three  or  four  of  these  weapons, 
the  monarch  had  commonly  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  sink  down  and  expire.  The  carcase  was  then 
taken  from  the  water  : the  fore  and  hind  legs  were 
lashed  together  with  string,  and  the  beast  was  sus- 
pended from  the  hinder  part  of  the  boat,  where  he 
hung  over  the  water  just  out  of  the  ffweep  of  the  oars.” 
At  other  times,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  natural 
chase  of  the  animal  might  afford  little  or  no  sport, 
the  Assyrians  (as  above  stated)  called  art  to  their 
assistance,  and,  having  obtained  a supply  of  lions 
from  a distance,  brought  them  in  traps  or  cages  to 


“ See  the  Woodcut,  vol.  i.  j>.  447. 
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the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  them  out  be- 
fore the  monarch.  The  walls  of  the  cage  were  made 
of  tliick  spars  of  wood,  with  interstices  between 
them,  through  which  the  lion  could  both  see  and  be 
seen : probably  the  top  was  entirely  covered  with 
boards,  and  upon  these  was  raised  a sort  of  low  hut  or 
sentry-box,  just  large  enough  to  contain  a man,  who, 
when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  peeped  forth  from 
his  concealment  and  cautiously  raised  the  front  of 


the  trap,  which  was  a kind  of  drop-door  working  in 
a groove.  The  trap  being  thus  opened,  the  lion 
stole  out,  looking  somewhat  ashamed  of  liis  confine- 
ment, but  doubtless  anxious  to  vent  his  spleen  on  the 
first  convenient  object.  The  king,  prepared  for  his 
attack,  saluted  him,  as  he  left  his  cage,  with  an 
arrow,  and,  as  he  advanced,  with  others,  which  some- 
times stretched  him  dead  upon  the  plain,  sometimes 
merely  disabled  him,  while  now  and  then  they  only 
goaded  him  to  fury.  In  this  case  he  would  spring  at 
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the  royal  chariot,  clutch  some  part  of  it,  and  in  his 
agony  grind  it  between  his  teeth,'  or  endeavour-  to 
reach  the  inmates  of  the  car  from  behind.^  If  the 
king  had  descended  from  the  car  to  the  plain,  the 
infuriated  beast  might  make  his  spring  at  the  royal 
person,  in  which  case  it  must  have  required  a stout 
heart  to  stand  unmoved,  and  aim  a fresh  arrow  at  a 
vital  part  while  the  creature  was  in  mid-air,  especially 
if  (as  we  sometimes  see  represented)  a second  lion 
was  following  close  upon  the  first  and  would  have  to 
be  received  within  a few  seconds.^  It  would  seem  that 
the  lions  on  some  occasions  were  not  to  be  goaded 
into  making  an  attack,  but  simply  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  flight.  To  prevent  this,  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  a double  line  of  spearmen  and  arcbers 
round  the  space  within  which  the  lions  were  let 


' See  the  illustration,  vol.  j.  p.  , (See  vol.  i.  pp.  420  and  432.) 

444.  ’ As  in  the  slab  of  Assliur-liaui- 

* Such  attempts  arc  common  l»th  pal,  from  which  the  represeutation  is 
in  the  earlier  and  the  later  sculptures,  taken  in  wol.  i.  p.  445. 
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loose,  the  large  shields  of  the  front  or  spearman  line 
forming  a sort  of  wall,  and  the  spears  a c/iemux  de 
/rise,  through  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
beasts  to  break.  In  front  of  the  soldiers  attendants 
held  hounds  in  leashes,  which  either  by  their  baying 
and  struggling  frightened  the  animals  back,  or  per- 
haps assisted  to  despatch  tbem.^  The  king  meanwhile 
plied  his  bow,  and  covered  the  plain  with  carcases, 
often  striking  a single  beast  with  five  or  six  shafts. 

The  number  of  lions  destroyed  at  these  royal  Ixittues 
is  very  surprising.  In  one  representation  ‘ no  fewer 
than  eighteen  are  seen  upon  the  field,  of  which 
eleven  are  dead  and  five  seriously  wounded.  The 
introduction  of  trapped  beasts  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  game,  which  under  the  earlier  monarchs  had 
been  exceedingly  abundant,*  failed  comparatively 
under  the  later  ones,  who  therefore  imported  it  from 
a distance.  It  is  evident  however  that  this  scarcity 
was  not  allowed  to  curtail  the  royal  amusement.  To 
gratify  the  monarch,  hunters  sought  remote  and 
savage  districts,  where  the  beast  was  still  plentiful, 
and,  trapping  their  prey,  conveyed  it  many  hundreds 
of  miles  to  yield  a momentary  pleasure  to  the  royal 
sportsman.  • 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  the  boldness  shown 
in  the  lion-hunts  of  this  remote  period  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  Arabs,  by  whom  it  is  in  the  main  possessed,  are 
a warlike  race,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  arms  and 
iniued  to  combats.  “Their  hand  is  against  every 


* No  ingtance,  however,  is  found 
of  a hound  enga;;;ed  with  a lion. 

‘ See  tlie  Great  Lion  Hunt  of 
Asshur-haiii-pal  in  the  hesement 

VOL.  II. 


room,  British  Museum. 

‘ Tiitlath-Pilesor  I.  relates  that  in 
his  various  journeys  he  killed  800 
lions.  (_ln»criptum,  p.  6C.) 
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man,  and  every  man’s  hand  is  against  them.”  Yet 
they  tremble  if  a lion  is  but  known  to  be  near,’  and 
can  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be  persuaded  by 
an  European  to  take  any  part  in  the  chase  of  so 
dangerous  an  animal." 

The  lioness,  no  less  than  the  lion,  appears  as  a 
beast  of  chase  upon  the  sculptures.  It  seems  that  in 
modern  times  she  is  quite  as  much  feared  as  her  con- 
sort. Indeed,  when  she  has  laid  up  cubs,  she  is  even 
thought  to  be  actually  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.* 


Next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion  and  lioness,  the  early 
Assyrian  monarchs  delighted  in  that  of  the  wild  bull. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  what  exact  species  of  animal 
is  sought  to  be  expressed  by  the  representations  upon 
the  sculptures ; but  on  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  most 


^ Supra,  Tol.  i.  p.  49 ; compare 
Ix>aus,  ChaMaa  and  Staiami,  pp. 
243,  244,  &c. 

• Loftus,  p.  261.  Mr.  Layard, 
however,  relates  that  the  Maidan 
Arabs  have  a plan  on  the  strength  of 
which  they  venture  to  attack  lions, 
even  singly.  “ A man,  having  bound 
his  right  ami  with  stri|«  of  tama- 
risk, and  holding  in  his  hand  a strong 
piece  of  the  same  wood,  about  a foot 
or  more  in  length,  hardened  in  the 


fire  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  will 
advance  boldly  into  the  animal’s  lair. 
When  the  lion  springs  upon  him,  he 
forces  the  wood  into  the  animal’s  ex- 
tended jaws,  which  will  then  be  held 
open  whilst  he  can  despatch  the  as- 
tonished beast  at  his  leisure  with  the 
pistol  wliich  he  holds  in  his  left 
liand.”  (A'meeeA  and  Jiabylon,  p. 
667.) 

’ I/iftus,  pp.  269-262. 
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probable  that  the  aurochs  or  European  bison  {Bos  urus 
of  naturalists)  is  the  beast  intended.*"  At  any  rate  it 
was  an  animal  of  such  strenp^th  and  courage,  that, 
according  to  the  Assyrian  belief,  it  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  lion.  The  As.syrian  monarchs  chased 


the  wild  bull  in  their  chariots  without  dogs,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  horsemen,  who  turned  the  animals 
when  they  fled,  and  brought  them  within  the  mon- 
arch’s reach.'*  The  king  then  aimed  his  arrows  at 
them,  and  the  horsemen,  who  were  provided  with 
bows,  seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  the  same. 
The  bull  seldom  fell  until  he  had  received  a number 
of  wounds ; and  we  sometimes  see  as  many  as  five 
arrows  still  fixed  in  the  body  of  one  that  has  suc- 
cumbed.*’ It  would  seem  that  the  bull,  when  pushed, 


*•  The  aurochs  is  still  found  in  tlie 
Caucasus.  Its  fi>re-|«rtB  arc  covered 
by  a sort  of  frizzled  wool  or  hair,  ; 
which  “ forms  a beard  or  small  I 
mane  upon  the  throat.”  (^I'ncycl.  ! 
Hril.  ad  voc.  Mammalia,  vol.  xir. 
p.  215.)  Such  a mane  is  often 
represented  upon  the  sculptures. 
(Layard,  Monumtn/s,  1st  Series,  I’ls. 
32,  4C,  &c.)  Its  horus  are  placed 
low,  and  are  very  thick.  Its  shoul- 
ders are  heavy  and  of  great  depth.  ^ 


j In  height  it  measures  six  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  and  is  between  ten  and 
eleven  feet  in  length  from  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  All  these 
characleristics  seem  to  me  to  agree 
well  with  the  sculptured  bulls  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  are  far  less  like  the 
wild  buffalo  (ifos  biibalwi). 

" Sec  Mr.  Layard’s  Monumentt, 
1st  Scries,  PI.  48,  fig.  6. 

“ Ibid.  PI.  11. 
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would,  like  the  lion,  make  a rush  at  the  kinf^’s  chariot, 
in  which  case  the  monarch  seized  him  by  one  of  the 
horns  and  gave  him  the  coup  de grace  w\i\\  his  sword. 


King  hnnting  the  wild  bull  (Nimrud). 


The  special  zest  with  which  this  animal  was  pur- 
sued* may  have  arisen  in  part  from  its  scarcity. 
The  aurochs  is  wild  and  shy  ; it  dislikes  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man,  and  has  retired  before  him  till  it  is 
now  only  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Carpa- 
thia,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  later  kings,  the  species  of  wild 
cattle  previously  hunted,  whatever  it  was,  had  dis- 
appeared from  Assyria  altogether ; at  least  this  is 
the  only  probable  account  that  can  be  given  of  its 
non-occurrence  in  the  later  sculptures,  more  especially 
in  those  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon, 
which  seem  intended  to  represent  the  chase  under 
every  aspect  known  at  the  time.  We  might  therefore 


‘ The  pursuit  of  the  wild  bull  is  : the  lion,  charging  the  king’s  chariot, 
represented  with  more  frequency  and  wounded  and  falling,  fallen,  and 
in  greater  detail  ujxju  tlic  c>arly  sculp-  ^ lastly  laid  out  in  state  for  the  final 
turcs  than  even  that  of  the  lion.  ; religious  ceremony.  No  such  elalw- 
In  the  Nimrud  scries  we  sec  the  bull  rate  series  illustrates  the  chase  of  the 
pursued  by  chariots,  horsemen,  and  j rival  animal.  (See  Mr.  laiyanrsjVo- 
footmen,  both  sc|«ratcly  and  toge-  j numents,  1st  Series,  I’ls.  11,  12,  32, 
ther.  We  observe  him  prancing  I 43,  44,  45,  46,  4S,  and  49.) 
among  reeds,  rejiosiug,  fighting  with  | 
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presume  it  to  have  been,  even  in  the  early  period, 
already  a somewhat  rare  animal.  And  so  we  find  in 
the  Inscriptions  that  the  animal,  or  animals,  which 
appear  to  represent  wild  cattle,’  were  only  met  with  in 
outlying  districts  of  the  empire, — on  the  borders  of 
Syria  and  in  the  country  about  Harran — and  then  in 
such  small  numbers  ’ as  to  imply  that  even  there  they 
were  not  very  abundant. 

When  the  chase  of  the  nobler  animals — the  lion 
and  the  wild  bull — had  been  conducted  to  a success- 
ful issue,  the  hunters  returned  in  a grand  procession 
to  the  capital,  carrying  with  them  as  trophies  of  their 
prowess  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  These  were  borne 
aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  three  or  four  being 
required  to  carry  each  beast.  Having  been  brought 
to  an  appointed  spot,  they  were  arranged  side  by 
side  upon  the  ground,  the  heads  all  pointing  the 
same  way ; and  the  monarch,  attended  by  several  of 
his  principal  officers,  as  the  Yizier,  the  Chief  Eunuch, 
the  fan-bearers,  the  bow  and  mace-bearers,  and  also 


• There  are  two  animals  mcn- 
tionetl  in  the  Tiglatli-l’ilesor  lnscri[>- 
tion  which  have  been  thonoht  to 
represent  wild  cattle.  These  are 
hunted  respectively  in  the  Hittite 
country,  i.  e.  Northern  Syria,  and  in 
the  iiei>:hbourhood  of  Harran.  ( In- 
Kriptiun,  pp.  54  and  56, 1st  column.) 
Sir  H.  liawlinson  translates,  in  the 
two  places,  “ wild  hulls”  and  “ wild 
buffaloes."  Dr.  Hincks  agrees  in  the 
former  rendering,  while  in  the  latter 

iiassaze  he  suggests  “ elephants.” 
Sut  elephants  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
exist  in  the  wild  state  more  than  a 
very  few  degrei’s  outside  the  fropics. 

The  Aasyrian  word  in  the  first  of 
the  two  passages  is  read  as  “ Rim," 
and  the  animal  should  therefore  be 
identical  with  the  CRT  or  DH  of 


Holy  Scripture.  Although  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  Itaiin  to  a large 
antelo])e,  and  a similar  use  of  that 
term  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Egypt  (Layard,  A'lneerA  and  itn  He- 
maiim,  voL  ii.  p.  429),  yet  the 
Hebrew  term  ‘‘  Rim  ” ap|>ears,  Irom  a 
comparison  of  the  finasagcs  in  which 
it  occurs,  almost  certainly  to  mean 
an  animal  of  the  ox  kind.  (Sec  es|ie- 
cially  1s.  xxxiv.  17,  where  it  is 
join^  with  the  domestic  hull,  and 
Job  xxxix.  9-12,  where  the  questions 
derive  their  force  from  an  implied 
comparison  with  that  animal.) 

• Four  “ Rims  ” oidy  are  men- 
tioned as  slain.  Of  the  other  animal 
ten  were  slain  and  four  taken.  Of 
lions  on  the  same  expedition  Tiglath- 
Pileser  slow  a hundred  and  twenty. 
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by  a number  of  musicians,  came  to  the  place,  and 
solemnly  poured  a libation  over  the  prostrate  forms, 
first  however  (as  it  would  seem)  raising  the  cup  to 
his  own  lips.‘  It  is  probable  that  this  ceremony  had 
to  some  extent  a religious  character.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  commonly  ascribe  the  success  of  their  hunt- 
ing expeditions  to  the  gods  Nin  (or  Ninip)  and  Ner- 
gal and  we  may  well  understand  that  a triumphant 
return  would  be  accompanied  by  a thank-ofifering  to 
the  great  protectors  under  whose  auspices  success  had 
been  achieved. 


King  pouring  libation  oror  four  d«ad  lions  (Kojunjik). 

Besides  the  wild  bull  and  the  lion,  the  Assyrians 
are  known  to  have  hunted  the  following  animals — 
the  onager  or  wild  ass,  the  stag,  the  ibex  or  wild 
goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hare. 

The  chase  of  the  wild  ass  was  conducted  in  various 
ways.  The  animal  was  most  commonly  pursued  with 
dogs.  The  large  and  powerful  hounds  of  the  Assy- 
rians, of  which  a certain  use  was  made  even  in  the 
chase  of  the  lion,*  have  been  already  noticed ; but  it 
may  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  give  a fuller  accoimt 


* This  appears  from  the  sculpture 
represented  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his 
Monumentt,  1st  Series,  PI.  12,  where 
the  ceremony  is  performed  over  a 


bull. 

* See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  167  and 
172. 

• Supra,  pp.  126  and  128. 
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of  them.  They  were  of  a type  approaching  to  that 
of  our  mastiff,  being  smooth  haired,  strong  limbed, 
with  a somewhat  heavy  head  and  neck,  small  pointed 
but  drooping  ears,’  and  a long  tail  which  was  bushy 
and  a little  inclined  to  curl.  They  seem  to  have 
been  very  broad  across  the  chest,  and  altogether 
better  developed  as  to  their  fore  than  as  to  their  hind 
parte,  though  even  their  hind  legs  were  tolerably 
strong  and  sinewy.  They  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly bold,  if  they  really  faced  the  hunted  lion  ; and 
their  pace  must  have  been  considerable,  if  they  were 
found  of  service  in  chasing  the  wild  ass. 

The  hunters  are  represented  as  finding  the  wild 
asses  in  herds,  among  which  are  seen  a certain  num- 
ber of  foals.  The  king  and  his  chief  attendants  pur- 
sue the  game  on  horseback,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as  they  go. 


Hounds  also — not  now  held  in  leash,  but  free — join 
in  the  hunt,  pressing  on  the  game,  and  generally 
singling  out  some  one  individual  from  the  herd, 
either  a young  colt  or  sometimes  a full-grown  animal. 
The  horsemen,  occasionally,  brought  down  the  asses 
with  their  shafts ; when  their  archery  failed  of  suc- 


^ The  oar  is  commonly  represented  dicatc  that  it  could  he  erected  at 
as  drooping,  but  some  specimens  in-  pleasure.  (Sec  vol.  i.  p.  293,  No.  I.) 
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CC88,  the  chase  depended  on  the  hounds,  which  are 
represented  as  running  even  the  full-grown  animal 
to  a stand,  and  then  worrying  him  till  the  hunters 


Oend  wild  ass  (Koyuojik). 


cjiine  up  to  give  the  last  blow.  Considering  the 
s[)ced  of  the  full-grown  wild  ass,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  almost  impossible  to  take,^  we  may  perhaps 


Hounds  pulling  down  a wild  ass  (Koyunjik). 


conclude  that  the  animals  thus  run  down  by  the  hounds 
were  such  as  the  hunters  had  previously  wounded  ; * 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  heavily-made 

• I-iyani,  Nineveh  and  Dahylon,  the  representation  no  trace  of  a‘ 

p.  270,  note.  wound  is  to  be  seen. 

* Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
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dogs  as  the  Assyrian  could  really  have  caught  an 
unwounded  and  full-grown  wild  ass. 

Instead  of  shooting  the  w’ild  ass,  or  hunting  him 
to  the  death  with  hounds,  an  endeavour  was  some- 
times made  to  take  him  alive.  A species  of  noose 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  means  of  two  ropes  in- 
terlaced, which  were  passed — how,  we  cannot  say — 
romid  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  held  him  in  such 
a way  that  all  his  struggles  to  release  himself  were 
vain.  This  mode  of  capture  recalls  the  use  of  the 


lasso  by  the  South  Americans,  and  the  employment 
of  nooses  by  various  nations,  not  merely  in  hunting, 
but  in  warfare.'  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
As.syrian  practice  approached  at  all  closely  to  any 
of  these.  The  noose.  If  it  may  be  so  called,  w'as  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  It  w’as  not  formed  by  means  of 
a slip-knot  at  tbe  end  of  a single  cord,  but  resulted 
from  the  interlacing  of  two  ropes  one  with  the  other. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
ropes  were  got  into  their  position.  Certainly  no 
single  throw  could  have  placed  them  round  the  neck 


' See  Herod,  vii.  85,  and  the  au- 
thor’s note  ad  loc.  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 
Compare  Pausan.  i.  21,  § 8 ; buidas 


ad  voc.  trtipa,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son's Ancieht  Egyptians,  1st  Series, 
vol.  ill.  p.  15. 
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of  the  animal  in  the  manner  represented,  nor  could 
the  capture  have  been  effected,  according  to  all 
appearance,  by  a single  hunter.  Two  persons  at 
least  must  have  been  required  to  combine  their 
efforts,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  creature  which 
it  was  designed  to  capture. 

Deer,  w'hich  have  always  abounded  in  Assyria,* 
were  either  hunted  with  dogs  or  driven  by  beaters 
into  nets,  or  sometimes  shot  with  arrows  by 
sportsmen.  The  woodcut  on  this  page  represents 


a dog  in  chase  of  a hind,  and  shows  that  the 
hounds  which  the  Assyrians  used  for  this  purpose 
were  of  the  same  breed  as  those  employed  in  the 
hunt  of  the  lion  and  of  thewild  ass.*  In  tlie  woodcut 
on  the  next  page  we  see  a stricken  stag,  w’hicli  may 
perhaps  have  been  also  hard  pressed  by  hounds,  in  the 
act  of  leaping  from  rocky  ground  into  water.  It  is 


’ See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  282;  and  liemaitm,  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
compare  I.a3’ard’8  Nineveh  and  iU  • Supra,  pp.  128,  135,  and  136. 
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Hunted  itaf!  talcing  tha  water  (Koyunjik). 

interesting  to  find  this  liabit  of  the  stag,  with  which 
the  modern  English  sportsman  is  so  familiar,  not 
merely  existing  in  Assyria,  but  noticed  by  Assyrian 
sculptors,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty-five 
centuries  from  our  own  time. 

When  deer  were  to  be  taken  by  nets,  the  sports- 
man began  by  setting  in  an  upright  position,  with 
the  help  of  numerous  poles  and  pegs,  a long  low 
net,  like  the  lUrvov  of  the  Greeks.*  This  was  car- 
ried round  in  a curved  line  of  considerable  length. 


‘ For  representations  of  the  Ji'icTvoi' 

see  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Itoman  Anliquitiee,  p.  980,  2nd 
ed. ; and  for  descriptions  of  its  use 
cf.  Virg.  ADn.  iv.  121 ; Eurip.  Bacch. 
821-832  ; iElian.  Hitt.  An.  *ii.  46 ; 


Oppian.  C'ynegel.  iv.  120,  Ac.  Nets 
of  a similar  construction  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Egy[i- 
tians.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  £gyi>- 
tiani,  1st  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4-7.) 
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SO  as  to  enclose  an . ample  space  on  every  side 
excepting  one,  which  was  left  open  for  the  deer  to 
enter.  The  meshes  of  the  net  were  large  and  not 


very  regular.  They  were  carefully  secured  by  knots 
at  all  the  angles.  The  net  was  bordered  both  at  top 
and  at  bottom  by  a rope  of  much  greater  strength  and 
thickness  than  that  which  formed  the  network ; and 
this  was  fastened  to  the  ground  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties by  pegs  of  superior  size.  The  general  height  of 


No.  II.  Portion  of  net,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  meshes  and  the  pegs  (Korunjik). 


the  net  was  about  that  of  a man,  but  the  two  ends 
were  sloped  gently  to  the  ground.  Beaters,  probably 
accompanied  by  dogs,  roused  the  game  in  the  coverts, 
which  was  then  driven  with  shouts  and  barkings 
towards  the  place  where  the  net  was  set.  If  it  once 
entered  within  the  two  extremities  of  the  net  (a  b in 
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woodcut  No.  I.),  its  destruction  was  certain ; for  the 
beaters,  following  on  its  traces,  occupied  tbe  space 
by  which  it  had  entered,  and  the  net  itself  was  not 
sufficiently  visible  for  the  deer  to  rise  at  it  and  clear 
it  by  a leap. 

In  the  chase  of  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  horsemen 
were  employed  to  discover  the  animals,  which  were 
generally  found  in  herds,  and  to  drive  them  towards 


the  sportsman,  who  waited  in  ambush  until  the  game 
appeared  within  bowshot. ‘ An  arrow  was  then  let 
fly  at  the  nearest  or  the  choicest  animal,  which  often 


• On  the  slab  from  which  the  such  a way  as  to  make  it  evident 
ibexes  represented  above  are  taken,  that  the  intention  was  to  represent 
the  king  and  an  attendant  arc  seen  < them  os  lying  in  ambush, 
crouching  as  the  herd  approaches,  in 
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fell  at  the  first  discharge.  The  sport  was  tame  com- 
pared with  many  other  kinds,  and  was  probably  not 
much  affected  by  the  higher  orders. 

The  chase  of  the  gazelle  is  not  shown  on  the  sculp- 
tures. In  modern  times  they  are  taken  by  the 
greyhound  and  the  falcon,  separately  or  in  conjunc- 
tion, the  two  being  often  trained  to  hunt  together.' 
They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  run  down  with  dogs 
only,  except  immediately  after  they  have  drunk  water 
in  hot  weather.''  That  the  Assyrians  sometimes  cap- 
tured them  appears 
by  a hunting-scene 
which  Mr.  Layard 
discovered  at  Khor- 
sabad,  where  an  at- 
tendant is  repre- 
sented carrying  a 
gazelle  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  holding  a 
hare  in  his  right 
hand.’  As  gazelles 

Sport’CTTiftn  cftrrying  a gazelle  (Khorftahad).  , . 

are  very  abundant 
both  in  the  Sinjar  country  and  in  the  district  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros  range,^  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Assyrians  sometimes  came  upon  them  unawares 
and  transfixed  them  with  their  arrows  before  they 
could  make  their  escape.  They  may  also  have  taken 
them  in  nets,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  take  deer ; ’ 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  did  so. 


' See  Mr.  Ijiyard’s  Ninevfh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  4S1-4S3. 

’ Ibid.  p.  482,  note. 

’ Monuments  of  KincvrJi,  2nd 
Series,  PI.  32.  The  slab  itself  is  in 


the  British  Museum. 

^ yineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  130, 
268,  &c. 

‘ Supra,  p.  140. 
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The  hare  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  attend  upon  the  huntsmen.'  It  is  always 
represented  as  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  men,  whence  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
full-f;rowu  animal  was  less  esteemed  than  the  leveret. 
As  the  huntsmen  in  these  representations  have  neither 
nets  nor  dogs,  but  seem  to  obtain  their  game  solely 
by  the  bow,  we  must  presume  that  they  were  expert 
enough  to  strike  the  hare  as  it  ran. 

There  is  n6  difficulty  in  making  such  a supposition 
as  this,  since  the  A ssyrians  have  left  us  an  evidence 
of  their  skill  as  marksmen,  which  implies  even  greater 
dexterity.  The  game  which  they  principally  sought 


in  the  di.stricts  where  they  occa- 
sionally killed  the  hare  and  the 
gazelle  seems  to  have  been  the 
partridge ; and  this  game  they 
had  to  bring  down  when  upon 
the  wing.  We  see  the  sports- 
men in  the  sculptures  aiming 
their  arrows  at  the  birds  as 
they  mount  into  the  air ; and 
in  one  instance  we  observe  one 
of  the  birds  in  the  act  of  falling 
to  the  ground,  transfixed  by  a 
well-aimed  shaft.’  Such  skill 
is  not  uncommon  among  savage 


Sportoman  shooting  (Khorsabad). 


hunting  tribes,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  they  employ  their  weapons ; but  it  is 
rarely  that  a people  wliich  has  passed  out  of  this  stage, 


‘ Botta,  Monument  tie  Ninive,  vol.  i exactly  as  we  carry  it.  See  the  repre- 
ii.  Pis.  108,  110,  anil  111;  I.iayard,  sentation  in  vol.  i.  of  this  w(irk,p.284. 
Monumentt,  2nd  Scries,  PI.  32.  The  1 t Botia,  PL  111.  This  biid  has  been 
hare isalwayscaxriedbythehind  legs,  ! already  figured.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  287.) 
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and  hunts  for  sport  rather  than  subsistence,  retains  its 
old  expertness. 

Hunting  the  hare  with  dogs  was  probably  not  very 
common,  as  it  is  only  in  a single  instance  that  the 
Assyrian  remains  exhibit  a trace  of  it.  On  one  of 
the  bronze  dishes  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nim- 
rud  may  be  seen*  a series  of  alternate  dogs  and  hares, 
which  shows  that  coursing  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Assyrians.  The  dog  is  of  a kind  not  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art.  The  head  bears  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  wolf;  but  the  form  gene- 
rally is  that  of  a coarse  greyhound,  the  legs  and  neck 
long,  the  body  slim,  and  the  tail  curled  at  the  end ; 
offering  thus  a strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
Assyrian  hound,  which  has  been  already  represented 
more  than  once.* 


Cirejhoniid  and  hai*e»  from  a bronze  bowl  (Ximrud). 


Nets  may  sometimes  have  been  employed  for  the 
capture  of  small  game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  since 
we  occasionally  see  beaters  or  other  attendants  carry- 
ing upon  poles,  which  they  hold  over  their  shoulders, 
nets  of  dimensions  far  too  small  for  them  to  have 
been  used  in  the  deer-hunts,  with  balls  of  string  and 
pegs  wherewith  to  extend  them.  The  nets  in  this 


" The  dish  is  iu  the  British  Mu- 
seum. A representation  of  it  is 
given  hy  Mr.  laiyard  in  his  M<mu- 


ments,  2nd  Scries,  PI.  64. 

• Supra,  pp.  128,  136,  136,  and 
138. 
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balls  of  i«trin^  (KoyuDjik), 


case  are  squared  at  the  ends,  and  seem  to  liave  been 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  less  than  a foot  in 
height.  They  have  large  meshes,  and,  like  the  deer- 
nets,  are  bordered  both  at  top  and  bottom  with  a 
strong  cord,  to  which  the  net-work  is  attached.  Like 
the  classical  IvoZia,  they  were  probably  placed  across 
the  runs  of  the  animals,  which,  being  baffled  by  them 
and  turned  from  their  accustomed  tracks,  would  grow 
bewildered  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Or, 
possibly,  several  of  them  may  have  been  joined  toge- 
ther, and  a considerable  space  may  then  have  been 
enclosed,  within  which  the  game  may  have  been 
driven  by  the  beaters. 

The  chase  of  these  three  weak  and  timid  animals, 
the  gazelle,  the  hare,  and  the  partridge,  was  not 
regarded  as  worthy  of  the  monarch.  When  the  king 
is  represented  as  present,  he  takes  no  part  in  it,  but 
merely  drives  in  his  chariot  through  the  woods  where 

VOL.  II.  L 
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the  sportsmen  are  amusing  themselves.'  Persons, 
however,  of  a good  position,  as  appears  from  their 
dress  and  the  number  of  their  attendants,  indulged  in 
the  sport,  more  especially  eunuchs,  who  were  probably 
those  of  the  royal  household.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  special  object  was  to  supply  the  royal  table  with 
game.* 

The  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  skill 
as  fishermen.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  rod, 
and  fished  by  means  of  a simple  line  thrown  into  the 
water,  one  end  of  which  was  held  in  the  hand.  No 


No.  1.  Man  6ahing  (Nimrud). 


' Rotta,  Pis.  108  to  114.  These  furnishing  his  table,  as  we  may  Rather 
sculptures  were  all  in  one  room,  and  from  the  processinn  of  attendants  rc- 
fonu  a series  from  which  two  slabs  presented  at  Koyunjik  in  the  in- 
only  are  missing.  dined  passage.  (.See  Lnyard,  Mo- 

’ H.ares  and  jartridges  were  among  numenU,  2nd  Series,  I’l.  9,  and 
the  delicnciis  with  which  Sennache-  compare  Nineveh  ami  liabyUm,  ja 
rib’s  servants  were  in  the  habit  of  338.) 
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float  was  used,  and  the  bait  must  consequently  have 
sunk  to  tlie  bottom,  unless  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  force  of  the  stream.  This  method  of  fishing  was 
likewise  known  and  practised  in  Egypt,®  where,  how- 
ever, it  was  far  more  common  to  angle  with  a rod.* 
Though  Assyrian  fish-hooks  have  not  been  found, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  invention  was  one 
with  which  they  Were  acquainted,  as  were  both  the 
Egyptians'  and  the  early  Chaldaeans.* 

Fishing  was  carried  on  both  in  rivers  and  in  stews 
or  ponds.  The  angler  sometimes  stood  or  squatted 
upon  the  bank ; at  other  times,  not  content  with 


No.  II.  Man  Bahing  (KnyuujUi). 


* Ibid  p.  64. 

* Soo  liove,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

L 2 


* Wilkinson,  Ancie7it  Egyptiam, 
1st  Series,  voL  iii.  p.  63,  I’l.  342. 

* Ibid.  pp.  62-64. 
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commanding  the  mere  edge  of  the  water,  he  plunged 
in,  and  is  seen  mid-stream,  astride  upon  an  inflated 
skin,  quietly  pursuing  his  avocation.  Occasionally 
he  improved  his  position  by  mounting  upon  a raft, 
and,  seated  at  the  stern,  with  his  back  to  the  rower, 
threw  out  his  line  and  drew  the  fish  from  the  water.’ 


Mau  6&bing»  seated  ou  skin  (Koyunjik). 


Now  and  then  the.  fisherman  was  provided  with  a 
plaited  basket,  made  of  rushes  or  flags,  which  was 
fastened  round  his  neck  with  a string  and  hung 
at  his  back,  ready  to  receive  the  produce  of  his 
exertions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  angling  was  practised  by 
the  Assyrians  in  the  way  that  the  monuments  show 
it  to  have  been  practised  in  Egypt,  as  an  amusement 
of  the  rich.*  The  fishermen  are  always  poorly 
clothed,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  which 
worked  for  its  living.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  do 
not  anywhere  in  the  sculptures  see  nets  used  for 
fishing ; but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from 


' the  Woodcut  in  Mr.  La-  * Wilkinson,  p.  52,  PI.  341.  Com- 
vard's  Ifinrmh  and  llabyhn,  p.  jiorc  his  remarks,  pp.  53  and  54. 

2.31. 
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this  that  they  were  never  so  employed  in  Assyria.’ 
The  Assyrian  sculptors  represented  only  occasionally 
the  scenes  of  common  everyday  life;  and  we  are 
seldom  justified  in  drawing  a negative  conclusion  as 
to  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  on  any  point  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  bas-reliefs  contain  no  positive 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

A few  other  animals  were  probably,  but  not  cer- 
tainly, chased  by  the  Assyrians,  as  especially  the 
ostrich  and  the  bear.  The  gigantic  bird,  which 
remained  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Xenophon,”  was  well  known  to  the  Assyrian  artists, 
who  could  scarcely  have  represented  it  with  so  much 
success,*  unless  its  habits 
had  been  observed  and  de- 
scribed by  hunters.’  The 
bear  is  much  less  frequent 
upon  the  remains  than 
the  ostrich ; but  its  occur- 
rence and  the  truthfulness 
of  its  delineation  where  it 
occurs,  indicate  a famili- 
arity which  may  no  doubt  Hear  ntnndiDg,  »Vum  a brona:  bowl 
be  due  to  other  causes,  but  (.Nimrud). 

is  probably  traceable  to  the  intimate  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  those  who  hunted  it. 

Of  the  other  amusements  and  occupations  of  the 
Assyrians  our  knowledge  is  comjiaratively  scanty ; 


• Tlif  use  of  nets  for  lisIuDg  seems  ^ 
to  Imve  been  a very  early  invention. 
tSophoclcs  joins  it  with  shiji-build- 
ing,  |)longhing,  tmp-uiaking,  and 
horse-breaking.  (^Atitii/,  347.)  So- 
lomon certainly  knew  of  the  practice 
(I'k:cl.  ix.  12),  as  did  Homer  (Orfyss. 
xxii.  3S4-3.SS).  It  was  of  great  an- 


tiquity in  Egypt. 

Xcn.  Anab.  i.  5,  § 2. 

' See  the  Woodcuts  in  vol.  i.  j>. 
286. 

’ The  chase  of  tho  ostrich  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  tho  inscriptions 
of  Asshur-idanni-inl.  See  Mow, 
ch.  ix. 
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but  some  pages  may  be  here  devoted  to  their  music, 
their  navigation,  tlieir  commerce,  and  their  agricul- 
ture. On  the  first  and  second  of  these  a good  deal 
of  light  is  thrown  by  the  monuments,  while  some 
interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth 
may  he  gathered  both  from  this  source  and  also  from 
ancient  writers. 

That  the  Babylonians,  the  neighbours  of  the  As- 
syrians, and,  in  a certain  sense,  the  inheritors  of  their 
empire,  had  a passion  for  music,  and  delighted  in  a 
great  variety  of  musical  instruments,  has  long  been 
known  and  admitted.  The  repeated  mention  by 
Daniel,  in  his  third  chapter,  of  the  “comet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music  ” ^ — or,  at  any  rate,  of  a number  of  instruments 
for  which  those  terms  were  once  thought  the  best 
English  equivalents — has  familiarised  us  with  the 
fact,  that  in  Babylonia,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  musical  instruments  of  many  different  kinds 
were  in  use.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  that  a variety  of  instruments  were  employed 
by  the  Jews.*  And  we  know  that  in  Egypt  as 
many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  kinds  were 
common.'  In  Assyria,  if  there  was  not  so  much 
variety  as  this,  there  were  at  any  rate  eight  or  nine 
quite  different  sorts,  some  stringed,  some  wind,  some 
merely  instruments  of  percussion.  In  the  early 
sculptures,  indeed,  only  two  or  three  musieal  instru- 
ments are  represented.  One  is  a kind  of  harj),  held 


* Verses  6,  7,  10,  and  15. 

^ Sic  csjicciaily  I’s.  cl.,  where  the 
trum]iet,  ]«alierj’,  liarp,  timbrel, 
(7),  or,::au  (?),  and  cymbal  are 
all  mentioned  ti^ether.  Coiuiai-c  I’s. 
xxxiii.  2 ; xcii.  3 ; xcviii.  5,  6.  &c. 

* Wilkinson,  Ancient  K'jyidiuns, 


1st  Scries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  253-327.  The 
in.stniinents  emimcrateil  are  the 
daruhooka  drum,  cyml»als,  cylin- 
drical maces,  the  trunijiet,  tlic  long 
drum,  the  harp,  the  Ij're,  tlio  guitar, 
the  flute,  the  single  and  double  pile, 
the  tamlx>urine,  and  the  sistnuu. 
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between  the  left  firm  and  the  side,  and  played  with  one 
hand  by  means  of  a (juill  or  plectrum.  Another  is  a 
lyre,  played  by  the  hand  ; while  a third  is  apparently  a 
cymbal.  But  in  the  later  times  we  see — besides  these 
instruments — a harp  of  a different  make  played  with 
both  hands,  two  or  three  kinds  of  lyre,  the  double 
pipe,  the  guitar  or  cithern,  the  tambourine,  a name- 
less instrument,  and  more  than  one  kind  of  drum. 

The  harp  of  the  early  ages  was  a triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a horizontal  board  which 
seems  to  have  been 
about  three  feet  in 
length,  an  upright 
bar  inserted  into  one  v 

commonly  surmount-  M* 
ed  by  an  imitation  ■' 
of  the  human  hand,  y 

diagonally  from  the 

and,  passing  through  I 

the  latter, hung  down  / I 

some  way,  termi-  i I 

nating  in  tassels  of  j 1 

no  great  size.  The 
strings  were  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  (apparently) 
were  made  fast  to  the 
board,  but  could  be 
tightened  or  relaxed  by  means  of  a row  of  pegs  in- 
serted into  the  upright  bar,  round  which  the  strings 


AncioDt  As^JriaD  harp  aikI  harper  (Nimrud). 
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were  probably  wound.  No  difference  is  apparent  in 
the  thickness  of  the  strings ; and  it  would  seem  there- 
fore that  variety  of  tone  was  produced  solely  by  differ- 
ence of  length.  It  is  thought  that  this  instrument 
must  have  been  suspended  round  the  player’s  neck.® 
It  was  carried  at  the  left  side,  and  was  played  (as 
already  observed)  with  a quill  or  plectrum  held  in  the 
riglit  hand,  while  the  left  hand  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  pressing  the  strings  so  as  to  modify  the 
tone,  or  stop  the  vibrations  of  the  notes.  The  per- 
formers on  this  kind  of  harp,  and  indeed  all  other 
Assyrian  musicians,  are  universally  represented  as 
standing  while  they  play. 

The  harp  of  later  times  was  constructed,  held,  and 
played  differently.  It  was  still  triangular,’  or  nearly 
so ; but  the  frame  now  consisted  of  a rounded  and 
evidently  hollow'  sounding-board,  to  which  the 
strings  were  attached  with  the  help  of  pegs,  and  a 
plain  bar  whereto  they  were  made  fast  below,  and 
from  which  their  ends  depended  like  a fringe.  The 
number  of  strings  was  greater  than  in  the  e.arlier 
harp,  being  sometimes  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
instrument  was  carried  in  such  a way  that  the  strings 
were  perpendicular  and  the  bar  horizontal,  while 
the  sounding-board  projected  forwards  at  an  angle 
al)f)ve  the  player’s  head.  It  was  played  by  the 
naked  hand  w'itliout  a plectrum ; and  both  hands 


• Layard,  Nineveh  and  it$  Ite- 
mainf,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  The  conjec- 
ture is  probable,  though  no  mc.ans  of 
Kusi'eusion  are  sei'n  on  the  »culi>-  | 
turea.  I 

’ The  Egyptians  hiul  a triangular 
harp  (Wilkinson,  p 280),  which  is  ' 
not  unlike  the  Assyrian.  And  St. 


Jerome  says  that  the  Hebrew  harp 
(ihs)  resembled  the  Greek  ileita, 
which  is  an  argument  that  it  also 
was  of  this  shalx). 

• The  Ksird  is  commonly  piercotl 
with  two  or  more  holes,  like  the 
sounding-board  of  a guitar. 
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I.atcr  Atwyiiun  h>u'|M  niiit  harpers  (Koyunjik). 

seem  to  have  found  their  employment  in  pulling 
the  strings. 

Three  varieties  of  the  lyre  are 
seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

One  of  them  is  triangular,  or 
nearly  so,  and  has  only  four  strings, 
which,  being  carried  from  one  side 
of  the  triangle  to  the  other,  parallel  (Koyaujik). 

to  the  base,  are  necessarily  of  very 
unequal  length.  Its  frame  is  ap23areutly  of  wood. 
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very  simple,  and  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  This 
sort  of  lyre  has  been  found  only  in  the  latest 
sculptures.* 

Another  variety  nearly  resembles  in  its  general 
shape  the  lyre  of  the  Egyptians.*  It  has  a large 

square  bottom  or  sounding- 
board,^  which  is  held,  like 
the  Egyptian,  under  the 
left  elbow,  two  straight 
arms  only  slightly  diverg- 
ing, and  a plain  cross-bar 
at  top.  The  number  of 
strings  visible  in  the  least 
imperfect  representation  is 
eight;  but,  judging  by  the 
width  of  the  instrument, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  full  complement  was 
nine  or  ten.  The  strings 
run  from  the  cross-bar  to  the 
sounding-board,  and  must 
have  been  of  a uniform 
length.  This  lyre  was 
played  by  both  hands,  and 
for  greater  security  was 
attached  by  a band  passing 
round  the  player’s  neck. 

The  third  sort  of  lyre  was  larger  than  either  of  the 


Lyre  with  ten  strings  (Kbortabad). 


* The  above  representation  is  from 
a slab  discovered  by  Mr.  lajftus  in  the 
l«ilacc  of  Asshur-lMni-poI,  the  son  of 
Esar-haddnti.  It  is  the  only  instance 
of  a triangular  lyre  in  thescnlpttires, 
unless  the  lyres  of  the  so-called  Jew- 
ish ca))lives  in  the  British  Museum 
are  iuUmded  to  !«  triangular,  which 


is  uncertain.  Sec  below,  p.  164. 

” Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  Wood- 
cut  No.  217. 

* In  some  of  the  classical  lyres  tho 
two  arms  were  joined  at  the  liaae,  and 
there  w.as  no  tortoise  or  other  sound- 
ing-lioard  below  them.  (Bianchini, 
Ite  Irib.  gt-n.  imUrumait.  Tab.  iv.) 
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others,  and  considerably  more  elaborate, 
bably  a sounding-board 
at  bottom,  like  the  lyre 
just  described,  though 
this,  being  carried  under 
the  left  elbow,  is  con- 
cealed in  the  represen- 
tations. Hence  there 
branched  out  two  curved 
arms,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, which  wore  of 
very  unequal  length ; 
and  these  were  joined 
together  by  a cross-bar, 
also  curved,  and  project- 
ing considerably  beyond 
the  end  of  the  longer  of 
the  two  arms.  Owing 
to  the  inequality  of  the 
aims,  the  cross-bar  sloped 
at  an  angle  to  the  base, 
and  the  strings,  which 
passed  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  consequently 
differed  in  length.  The 
number  of  the  strings  in 
this  lyre  seems  to  have 
been  either  five  or  seven. 

The  Assyrian  guitar 
is  remarkable  for  the 
small  size  of  the  hollow 
body  or  sounding-board, 
and  the  great  propor- 
tionate length  of  the 


It  had  pro- 


Lyrei,  with  Hve  luid  sevea  atxiiigs  (Koyuujik ). 
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neck  or  handle.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what 
was  the  number  of  the  strings,  nor  whether  they 
were  stretched  by  pegs  and  elevated  by  means  of  a 

bridge.  Both  hands 
seem  to  be  employed 
in  playing  the  instru- 
ment, which  is  held 
across  the  chest  in  a 
sloping  direction,  and 
was  probably  kept  in 
plaee  by  a riband  or 
strap  passed  round  the 
back.* 

It  is  curious  that  in 
the  Assyrian  remains, 
while  the  double  pipe 
is  common,  we  find  no 
instance  at  all  either 
of  the  flute  or  of  the 
single  pipe.  All  these 
were  employed  in 
Egypt,  and  occur  on 
the  monuments  of  that  country  frequently  ; * and 
though  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  double  pipe 
was  more  common  than  the  single  one,  yet  the  single 
pipe  was  well  known,  and  its  employment  was  not 
unusual.  The  Greeks  regarded  the  pipe  as  altogether 
Asiatic,  and  ascribed  its  invention  to  Marsyas  the 
Phrygian,’  or  to  Olympus,  his  disciple."  We  may 
conclude  from  this  that  they  at  any  rate  learnt  the 


Guitar  or  tamt>iura  (Koyuujik ). 


* Such  a strap  is  occasionally  seen 
ill  the  Efyptiaii  rejireseiitations. 
(Wilkinson,  p.  302,  Woodcut  No. 
223.) 


• Wilkinson,  pp.  307-312  ; and 
cominrc  pp.  232-237. 

’ A then.  Deiphusojth.  iv.  25. 

“ Plutarch.  Jh  Musica,  p.  1 1 35,  E. 
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invention  from  Asia ; and  in  their  decided  preference 
of  the  double  over  the  single  pipe  we  may  not  impro- 
bably have  a trace  of  the  influence  which  Assyria  ex- 
ercised over  Asiatic,  and  thus  even  over  Greek  music. 

The  Assyrian  double  pipe  was  short,  probably  not 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.*  It  is  un- 
certain whether  it  was 
really  a single  instrument 
consisting  of  two  tulies 
united  by  a common  mouth- 
piece, or  whether  it  was 
not  composed  of  two  quite 
separate  pipes,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  double  pipes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  two  pipes  consti- 
tuting a pair  seem  in  As- 
syria to  have  been  always 
of  the  same  length,  not, 
like  the  Roman  “ right  ” 
and  “left  pipes,”  of  unequal 
length,  and  so  of  different 
pitches.'”  They  were  held 
and  played,  like  the  clas- 
sical, one  with  either  hand 
of  the  performer.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Player  od  the  donble  pipe  (Koyutijik). 

they  were  in  reality  quite 

straight,  though  sometimes  they  have  been  awk- 
wardly represented  as  crooked  by  the  artist. 

* The  Egyptian  pijies  seem  to  j short  piiw  was  usc<l,  whicli  was 
tiave  varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  called  i/imjrus.  (Athcn.  Deipn.  iv. 
eighteen  inches.  (Wilkinson,  p.  p.  171,  E.) 

308.)  Tlie  classical  were  probably  See  Pliny,  II.  N.  xvi.  3(5. 

even  longer.  In  Pheenicia  a very 
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The  tambourine  of  the  Assyrians  was  routid,  like 
that  in  common  use  at  the  present  day,  not  square, 
like  the  ordinary  Egyptian.”  It  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted simply  of  a skin  stretched  on  a circular  frame, 
and  to  have  been  destitute  altogether  of  the  metal 
rings  or  balls  which  produce  the  jingling  sound  of 


the  modern  instrument.  It  was  held  at  bottom  by 
the  left  hand  in  a perpendicular  position,  and  was 
struck  at  the  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  right. 

Assyrian  cymbals  closely  resembled  those  in  com- 
mon use  throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day.'* 

'■  Wilkinson,  pp.  235,  240,  and  i biUs”  (njmn  of  Scripture. 

are  probably  identical  The  loud  cj-mbols  ” (VW 
with  the  “ high-soiuiding  cyon-  were  merely  castanets. 
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They  consisted  of  two  hemispheres  of  metal,  probably 
of  bronze,  running  off  to  a point,  which  was  elongated 
into  a bar  or  handle. 

The  player  grasped  a 
cymbal  in  each  hand, 
and  either  clashed  them 
together  horizontally,  or 
else,  holding  one  cup- 
wise  in  his  left,  brought 
the  other  down  ujxin  it 
perpendicularly  wth  liis 
right. 

Two  drums  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  One  is  a 
small  instrument  resem- 
bling the  tubbvd  now  fre- 
quently used  by  Eastern  dancing-girls.”  The  other 
is  of  larger  size,  like  the  tvJbbul  at  top,  but  descending 
gradually  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  termi- 
nating almost  in  a point  at  bottom.  Both  were  car- 
ried in  front,  against  the  stomach  of  the  player, 
attached,  apparently,  to  his  girdle ; and  both  were 
played  in  the  same  way,  namely,  with  the  fingers  of 
the  open  hands  on  the  top.** 

A few  instruments  carried  by  musicians  are  of  an 
anomalous  appearance,  and  do  not  admit  of  identifica- 
tion with  any  known  species.  One,  which  is  borne 
by  a musician  in  a processional  scene  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Sennacherib,  resembles  in  shape  a bag 
turned  upside  down.  By  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
held,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a sort  of  rattle 

” LayanI,  Niatveh  and  Babylon,  I For  representations  of  these 
p.  455.  I drums,  see  overleaf. 


Eunuch  playin"  ou  the  cymbals 
(Koyunjik). 
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AsKjrian  or  drums  (Koyunjik). 


— a hollow  square  box  of  wood  or  metal,  containing 
stones  or  other  hard  substances  which  produced  a 
jingling  noise  when  shaken.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
semicircular  bow  which  hangs  from  the  box  is  diflScult 
to  explain,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  was  merely  a 
handle  by  which  to  carry  the  instrument  when  not 
in  use.  Rattles  of  different  kinds  are  found  among 
the  musical  instruments  of  Egypt and  one  of  them 
consists  of  a box  with  a long  handle  attached  to  it. 
The  jingling  noise  produced  by  such  instruments 


* Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  322-327,  &c. 
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may  have  corresponded  to  the  sound  now  emitted  by 
the  side  rings  of  the  tambourine. 

Another  curious-looking  instrument  occurs  in  a 
processional  scene  of  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal, 
which  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  modern 
saniour,  a sort  of  dul- 
cimer." It  consisted 
(apparently)  of  a 
number  of  strings, 
certainly  not  fewer 
than  ten,  stretched 
over  a hollow  case 
or  sounding-board. 

< The  musician  seems 
to  have  struck  the 
strings  with  a small 
bar  or  hammer  held 
in  his  right  hand, 
while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  made  some 
use  of  his  left  hand 
in  pressing  them  so 
as  to  produce  the  Mumci  An  playin"  the  dulcimer  (Koyunjik). 

right  note.  It  is 

clear  that  this  instrument  must  have  been  suspended 
round  the  neck,  though  the  Assyrian  artist  has  omitted 
to  represent  the  belt  which  kept  it  in  place. 

In  addition  to  all  these  various  instruments,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Assyrians  may  have  made  use  of  a 
sort  of  horn.  An  object  is  represented  on  a slab  of 
Sennacherib’s  which  is  certainly  either  a horn  or  a 

’ lAyard,  Nineveh  and  Itahylon,  p.  4.j4. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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speaking-trumpet.  It  is  carried  by  one  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  the  works  in  a scene  representing  the 
conveyance  of  a colossal  bull  to  its  destination.  In 
shape  it  no  doubt  resembles  the  modern  speaking- 
trumpet,  but  it  is  almost  equally  near  to  the  tvha  or 
military  trumpet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This 
will  appear  sufiBciently  on  a compaiison  of  the  two 
subjoined  representations,  one  of  which  is  taken  from 

Mr.  Layard’s  represen  ta- 
MBu  tion  of  Sennacherib’s 
slab,®  while  the  other 
is  from  a sculpture  on 
the  column  of  Trajan. 
As  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  speaking-trumpet 
in  any  ancient  writer,  as 
the  shape  of  the  object 
under  consideration  is 
that  of  a known  ancient 
instrument  of  music, 
and  as  an  ordinary  horn 
would  have  been  of  great  use  in  giving  signals  to 
workmen  engaged  as  the  labourers  are  upon  the 
sculpture,  it  seems  best  to  regard  the  object  in  question 
as  such  a horn — an  instrument  of  great  power,  but 
of  little  compass — more  suitable  therefore  for  signal- 
giving  than  for  concerts.* 

Passing  now  from  the  instruments  of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  general  features  and  character  of  their  music, 


No.  I.  Roman  trumpet  (Column  of  Trajan). 


No.  II.  Aujrrian  trumpet  (Layard). 


No.  III.  Portion  of  an  Anyrian  trumpet. 


* Ste  Monumentt  Ninevth,  2nd 
Series,  PI.  15.  The  original  slab  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  in  so 
bad  a condition  that  the  trumjet  is 
now  scarcely  visible. 

* The  trumpet  was  employed  by 


the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also  by 
the  Jews,  chiefly  for  signals.  (See 
Diet.  Gr.  and  lion.  Antiq.  ad 
voc.  TUBA,  and  IHbUatl  Diction- 
ary ad  voc.  CORNET.) 
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we  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  while  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  them  acquainted  with  each  form  of  the 
triple  symphony,'  there  is  only  evidence  that  they 
knew  of  two  forms  out  of  the  three — viz.  the  har- 
mony of  instruments,  and  that  of  instruments  and 
voices  in  combination.  Of  these  two  they  seem 
greatly  to  have  preferred  the  concert  of  instruments 
without  voices ; indeed,  one  instance  alone  shows  that 
they  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more  complex 
harmony.®  Even  this  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
they  themselves  practised  it ; for  the  singers  and 
musicians  represented  as  uniting  their  efibrts  are  not 
Assyrians,  but  Susianians,  who  come  out  to  greet 
their  conquerors,  and  do  honour  to  the  new  sovereign 
who  has  been  imposed  on  them,  with  singing,  play- 
ing, and  dancing. 

Assyrian  bands  were  variously  composed.  The 
simplest  consisted  of  two  harpers.  A band  of  this 
limited  number  seems  to  have  been  an  established 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonial  on  the  return  of  the 
monarch  from  the  chase,  when  a libation  was  poured 
over  the  dead  game.  The  instrument  in  use  on  these 
occasions  was  the  antique  harp,  which  was  played, 
not  with  the  hand,  but  with  the  plectrum.  A similar 
band  appears  on  one  occasion  in  a triumphal  return 
from  a military  expedition  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Sennacherib.’ 


’ See  KoIIin,  Ancient  History,  vol. 
ii.  p.  254. 

• See  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

It  may  pcrhape  be  thoiiglit  that 
the  scene  where  the  king  is  repro- 
Bcnfed  as  pouring  a libation  over 
four  dead  lions  (supra,  p.  134)  fur- 
nishes a second  instance  of  the  com- 
bination of  vocal  with  instrumental 


music.  But  a comparison  of  that 
scene  with  parallel  representations 
on  a larger  scie  in  the  Nimrud  series 
convinces  me  that  it  is  merely  by 
a neglect  of  the  artist  that  the 
two  musicians  are  given  only  one 
harp. 

t Layard,  Monuments  qf  Nineveh, 
1st  Series,  PI.  73. 
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In  several  instances  we  find  bands  of  three  musi- 
cians. In  one  case  all  three  play  the  lyre.  The 
musicians  here  are  certainly  captives,  whom  the 
Assyrians  have  home  oft'  from  their  own  country.  It 
has  been  thought  that  their  physiognomy  is  Jewish," 


CViptire*  pinring  on  lyres. 


and  that  the  lyre  which  they  hear  in  their  hands 
may  repre.sent  that  kind  of  “ harp”  which  the  children 
of  the  later  Captivity  hung  up  upon  the  willows 


* The  authorities  at  our  National  I lias-relief  in  question  “Jewuh  cap- 
Collection  at  one  time  entitled  the  I tives  playing  on  lyres.” 
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when  they  wept  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,*  There  are 
no  sufficient  grounds,  however,  for  this  identification. 
The  lyre  may  be  pronounced  foreign,  since  it  is 
unlike  any  other  specimen ; but  its  ornamentation 
with  an  animal  head  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
not  Jewish.'*  And  the  Jewish  kinnor  was  rather  a 
harp  than  a lyre,  and  liad  certainly  more  than  four 
strings."  Still,  the  employment  of  captives  as  musi- 
cians is  interesting,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the 
captives  are  Jews.  It  shows  us  that  the  Assyrians, 
like  the  later  Babylonians,'*  were  in  the  habit  of 
“requiring”  music  from  their  prisoners,  who,  when 
transported  into  “ a strange  land,”  had  to  entertain 
their  masters  with  their  native  melodics. 

Another  band  of  three  exhibits  to  us  a harper,  a 
player  on  the  lyre,  and  a player  on  the  double  pipe.'* 
A third  shows  a harper,  a player  on  the  lyre,  and  a 
musician  whose  instrument  is  uncertain.  In  this  latter 
case  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  originally  have 
been  more  musicians  than  three,  for  the  sculpture  is 
imperfect,  terminating  in  the  middle  of  a figure.'* 

Bands  of  four  performers  are  about  as  common  as 
bands  of  three.  On  an  obelisk  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Asshur-idanni-pal  we  see  a band  composed 
of  two  cymbal-players  and  two  performers  on  the 


• Pa.  cxxxvii.  1,  2. 

*“  It  ia  well  known  that  the  Jewa 
rcf^rd  the  second  commandment  as 
forbidding  all  artistic 
representation  of  na- 
tural objects. 

" The  authorities 
' vary  between  ten 
strings  and  forty- 
seven.  (Smith’s  Bi- 
blicol  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  758.)  He- 


Lyre  on  Hetnw 
ootn* 


brew  coins,  however,  represent  lyres 
with  as  few  strings  as  three, 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  3,  4. 

'*  1 am  acquainted  with  this 
sculpture  only  through  one  of  Mr. 
Boutcher’s  admirable  drawings  in 
the  British  Museum  Collection. 

“ This  is  also  the  case  in  a sculp- 
ture, where  two  musicians  play  the 
lyre,  and  a third  had  probably  the 
same  instrument.  (See  Botta,  Monu- 
ment de  Ninive,  vol.  i.  PI.  67.) 
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lyre.  A slab  of  Sen- 
nacherib’s exhibits  four 
Iiarpers  arranged  in  two 
pairs,  all  playing  with  the 
plectrum  on  the  antique 
harp.‘  Another  of  the 
same  date,  which  is  in- 
complete, shows  us  a tam- 
bourine-player, a cymbal- 
player,  a player  on  the 
nondescript  instrument 
which  has  been  called  a 
sort  of  rattle,  and  another 
whose  instrument  cannot 
be  distinguished.  In  a 
sculpture  of  a later  pe- 
riod, which  is  represented 
above,’  w,e  see  a band  of 
four,  composed  of  a tam- 
bourine-player, two  play- 
ers on  two  different  sorts 
of  lyres,  and  a cymbal- 
player. 

It  is  not  often  that 
we  find  representations  of 
bands  containing  more 
than  four  performers.  On 
the  sculptures  hitherto  dis- 
covered there  seem  to  be 
only  three  instances  where 
this  number  was  exceeded. 
A bas-relief  of  Sennache- 


' Both  this  and  the  oiielisk  sculp- 
ture are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
’ Supra,  p.  158. 
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rib’s  showed  five  players,  of  whom  two  had  tam- 
bourines ; two,  harps  of  the  antique  pattern ; and 
one,  cymbals.’  Another,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
his  grandson,  exhibited  a band  of  seven,  three  of 
whom  played  upon  harps  of  the  later  fashion,  two 
on  the  double  pipe,  one  on  the  guitar,  and  one  on  the 
long  drum  with  the  conical  bottom.*  Finally,  we  have 
the  remarkable  scene  represented  on  the  page  oppo- 
site, a work  of  the  same  date,  where  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  performers  are  seen  uniting  their  efforts. 
Of  these  eleven  are  players  on  instruments,  while  the 
remaining  fifteen  are  vocalists.  The  instruments 
consist  of  seven  harps,  two  double  pipes,  a small 
drum  or  tubhul,  and  the  curious  instrument  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  modern  santour.  The  players 
are  all  men,  six  out  of  the  eleven  being  eunuchs. 
The  singers  consist  of  six  women,  and  nine  children 
of  various  ages,  the  latter  of  whom  seem  to  ac- 
company their  singing,  as  the  Hebrews  and  Egyp- 
tians sometimes  did,’  with  clapping  of  the  hands. 
Three  out  of  the  first  four  musicians  are  repre- 
sented with  one  leg  raised,  as  if  dancing  to  the 
measure.* 

Bands  in  Assyria  had  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  time-keepers  or  leaders,  who  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  performance.  These  were  commonly 
eunuchs,  as  indeed  were  the  greater  number  of  the 


* Thi*  sculpture  is  also  known  to 
me  only  through  Mr.  Boutcher’s  re- 
presentation of  it. 

* A portion  of  this  bas-relief,  con- 
taining two  musicians  only,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  Museum,  and  has  been 
represented  above,  page  107.  Mr. 
Batcher’s  drawing,  made  on  the 


spot,  shows  that  there  were  actually 
on  the  relief  as  discovered  at  least 
five  other  musicians. 

• Ps.  ilvii.  1 ; Herod,  ii.  60 ; Wil- 
kinson, Ancient  E’jjjstrans,  1st  Series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

* See  the  representations  on  pages 
' 153  and  161. 
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musicians.  They  held  in  one  hand  a double  rod  or 
wand,  with  which  most  probably  they  made  their 
signals,  and  stood  side  by  side 
facing  the  performers. 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have 
employed  music  chiefly  for  fes- 
tive and  religious  purposes. 
The  favourite  instrument  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  was  the 
antique  harp,  which  continued 
in  use  as  a sacred  instrument 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times.’  On  festive  occasions  the 
lyre  was  preferred,  or  a mixed 
band  with  a variety  of  instru- 
ments. In  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life  the  monarch  and  his  sultana 
were  entertained  with  concerted 
music  played  by  a large  munber 
of  performers ; while  in  proces- 
sions and  pageants,  whether  of 
Tinio-kwper.  (Korunjik).  a civil  Or  of  a military  character, 
bands  were  also  very  generally 
employed,  consisting  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  pos- 
sibly more,*  musicians.  Cymbals,  the  tambourine, 
and  the  instrument  which  has  been  above  regarded 
as  a sort  of  rattle,  were  peculiar  to  these  processional 
occasions;  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  double  pipe 
had  likewise  a place  in  them. 


' See  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  1st 
Serieii,  PU.  12  and  17,  and  c»mparc 
the  Woodcut,  supra,  p.  134. 

• Tlic  fra<:uicntary  character  of  tlie 
sculptures  renders  it  often  doubtful 


whether  the  actual  number  of  the 
perfonners  may  not  have  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  number  at  present 
visible. 
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In  actual  war,  it  would  appear  that  music  was  em- 
ployed very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  by  the  Assyrians. 
No  musicians  are  ever  represented  in  the  battle- 
scenes  ; nor  are  the  troops  accompanied  by  any  when 
upon  the  march.  Musicians  are  only  seen  conjoined 
with  troops  in  one  or  two  marching  processions,  ap- 
parently of  a triumphal  character.  It  may  conse- 
quently be  doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  armies, 
when  they  went  out  on  their  expeditions,  were 
attended,  nke  the  Egyptian  and  Roman  armies,®  by 
military  hands.  Possibly,  the  musicians  in  the  pro- 
cessional scenes  alluded  to,  belong  to  the  court  rather 
than  to  the  camp,  and  merely  take  part  as  civilians 
in  a pageant,  wherein  a share  is  also  assigned  to  the 
soldiery. 

In  proceeding,  as  already  proposed,'®  to  speak  of 
the  navigation  of  the.  Assyrians,  it  must  be  at  once 
premised  that  it  is  not  as  mariners,  but  only  as  fresh- 
water sailors,  that  they  come  within  the  category  of 
navigators  at  all.  Originally  an  inland  people,  they 
had  no  power,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history,  to 
engage  in  any  but  the  secondary  and  inferior  kind  of 
navigation ; and  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  time  when 
they  succeeded  in  opening  to  themselves  by  their 
conquests  a way  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  their  habits  had  become  so  fixed  in  this 
respect  that  they  no  longer  admitted  of  change. 
There  is  satisfactory  evidence  which  shows  that  they 
left  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  at  the  two 
extremities  of  their  empire  to  the  subject  nations — 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Babylonians,"  contenting 


• Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  261 ; 
Liv.  i.  43;  Suetou.  I^it.  <IuI.  §32; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  4 ; &c. 


Supra,  p.  1.50. 

" Tlie  evidence  is  not  merely  ne- 
gative. It  is  positively  stated  by 
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themselves  with  the  pro'fits  without  sharing  the 
dangers  of  marine  voyages,  while  their  own  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  their  two  great  rivers — the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  the  natural 
line  of  communication  between  the  seas  in  question. 

The  navigation  of  these  streams  was  important  to 
the  Assyrians  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
a military  necessity  that  they  should  be  able,  readily 
and  without  delay,  to  effect  the  passage  of  both  of  them, 
and  also  of  their  tributaries,  which  were ‘frequently 
too  deep  to  be  forded.”  Now  from  very  early  times 
it  was  probably  found  tolerably  easy  to  pass  an  army 
over  a great  river  by  swimming,  more  especially 
with  the  aid  of  inflated  skins,  which  would  be  soon 
employed  for  the  purpose.  But  the  materiel  of  the 
army — the  provisions,  the  chariots,  and  the  siege 
machines — was  not  so  readily  transported,  and  indeed 
could  only  be  conveyed  across  deep  rivers  by  means 
of  bridges,  rafts,  or  boats.  On  the  great  streams  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  their  enormous  spring 
floods,  no  bridge,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
is  possible.”  Bridges  of  boats  are  still  the  only 
bridges  that  exist  on  either  river  below  the  point  at 
which  they  issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains.” 


Herodotus  that  in  the  time  of  Assy- 
rian ascendancy  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  (Herod, 
i.  1);  and  Isaiah  (xliii.  14)  implies 
that  the  Choldseans  of  his  time 
retained  the  trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

“ Herod,  v.  52  ; and  supra,  vol.  i. 
pp.  231  and  23G. 

“ If  even  the  Araxes(Aros)  might 
be  truly  said  in  Virgil’s  time  to 
“abhor  a bridge”  (“pontem  indig- 


natus  Araxes,”  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  728), 
much  more  would  these  two  mightiest 
streams  of  Western  Asia  have  in  the 
early  ages  deGed  the  art  of  bridge- 
huilding. 

“ The  lowest  bridge  over  the  Tigris 
is  that  at  Diarbckr,  a stone  structure 
of  ten  arches  ; the  lowest  on  the  Eu- 
phrates is,  I believe,  that  at  Eghin. 
Mr.  Herrington,  a recent  traveller 
in  the  East,  informs  me  that  there 
is  a ruined  bridge,  which  once  crossed 
the  Tigris,  a little  below  Jexireh. 
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And  these  would  be  comparatively  late  inventions, 
long  subsequent  to  the  employment  of  single  ferry 
boats.  Probably  the  earliest  contrivance  for  trans- 
porting the  chariots,  the  stores,  and  the  engines 
across  a river  was  a raft,  composed  hastily  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  stream,  and  rendered  capable  of  sustaining  a con- 
siderable weight  by  the  attachment  to  it  of  a number 
of  inflated  skins.  A representation  of  such  a raft, 
taken  from  a slab  of  Sennacherib,  has  been  already 
given.*  Rafts  of  this  kind  are  still  largely  employed 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Mesopotamian  streams,*  and, 
being  extremely  simple  in  their  construction,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Assyrians  from  the  very  foundation  of  their  empire. 

To  these  rafts  would  naturally  have  succeeded 


boats  of  one  kind  or 
another.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  (ab.  B.c. 
1110)  we  find  a men- 
tion of  boats  as  em- 
ployed in  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates.  * 
These  would  probably 


AasyriaD  oorede  (Nimrad). 


be  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus,*  and  repre- 
sented on  one  of  the  most  ancient  bas-reliefs — round 


• See  vol.  i.  p.  421.  face  of  the  valiant  servants  of  my  lord 

• Layard,  Nineveh  and  Us  Re-  Asshur,  crossed  over  the  Euphrates; 

mains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-98 ; Nineveh  in  boats  covered  with  bitumen  skins 
and  Babylon,  p.  465  ; Loftus,  Chal-  I crossed  the  Euphrates  after  them.” 
dcea  and  Susiana,  p.  4.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  renders  the  last  clause 

• Inscription  Tiglath-Pdeser  — “ I crossed  the  river  after  them  in 
pp.  46,  47.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  trans-  my  boats  formed  of  skins." 

lates  the  passa'^e — “ The,  men  of  * Herod,  i.  194. 
their  armies  who  had  fled  before  the 
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structures,  like  the  Welsh  coracles,  made  of  wicker- 
work and  covered  with  skins,  smeared  over  with  a 
coating  of  bitumen.  Boats  of  this  construction  were 
made  of  a considerable  size.  The  one  above  repre- 
sented contains  a chariot,  and  is  navigated  by  two  men. 
In  the  later  sculptures  the  number  of  navigators  is 
raised  to  four,  and  the  boats  carry  a heavy  load  of  stone 
or  other  material The  mode  of  propulsion  is  curious 
and  very  unusual.  The  rowers  sit  at  the  stem  and 
stern,  facing  each  other,  and,  while  those  at  the  stem 
pull,  those  at  the  stem  must  have  pushed,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  they  did.*  The  make  of  the  oars  is  also 
singular.  In  the  earlier  sculptures  they  are  short 
poles  terminating  in  a head,  shaped  like  a small  axe 
or  hammer ; ' in  the  later,  below  this  axe-like  ap- 
pendage, they  have  a sort  of  curved  blade,  which  is, 
however,  not  solid,  but  perforated,  so  as  to  fonn  a 
mere  framework,  which  seems  to  require  filling  up. 


Besides  these  round  boats,  which  correspond  closely 
with  the  kufas  in  use  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
at  the  present  day,*  the  Assyrians  employed  for  the 
passage  of  rivers,  even  in  very  early  times,  a vessel 
of  a more  scientific  construction.  The  early  bas- 
reliefs  exhibit  to  us,  together  with  the  kufa,  a second 


* Monument!  (/  Nineveh,  2nd 
StrieR,  IT.  12. 

* Herod.  1.  8.  c. : * O fiiv  torn 

iXeet  TO  TrXTjKTpov,  6 ii  »fa>  aiOtet, 

’’  Monuments,  1st  Scrie*,  FIs.  15 


and  1C.  Sec  also  the  last  Woodcut. 

" Chesney,  Eujihrates  Expedition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  640 ; Kcr  Porter,  Travds, 
vol.  ii.  p.  260  ; Layard,  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
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and  much  larger  vessel,  manned  with  a crew  of  seven 
men — a helmsman  and  six  rowers,  three  upon  either 
side’ — and  capable  of  conveying  across  a broad  stream 
two  chariots  at  a time,”  or  a chariot  and  two  or  three 
passengers.  This  vessel  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  planks.  It  was  long,  and  comparatively  narrow. 
It  had  a flattish  bottom,  and  was  rounded  off  towards 
the  stem  and  stern,  much  as  boats  are  rounded  off 
towards  the  bows  at  the  present  day.  It  did  not 
possess  either  mast  or  sail,  but  was  propelled  wholly 
by  oars,  which  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used 
anciently  by  the  rowers  in  the  round  boats.  In  the 
steersman’s  hand  is  seen  an  oar  of  a different  kind. 

It  is  much  longer  than  

the  rowing  oars,  and  ~ y 

terminates  in  an  oval  steering  o»r.  (Timeof  AMhur-idanni-ial.) 
blade,  which  would 

have  given  it  considerable  power  in  the  water.  The 
helmsman  steered  with  both  hands;  and  it  seems 
that  his  oar  was  lashed  to  an  upright  post  near  the 
s’tem  of  the  vessel. " 

It  is  evident  that  before  armies  could  look  habitu- 
ally to  being  transported  across  the  Mesopotamian 
streams,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  strike  them 
in  their  expeditions,  by  boats  of  these  two  kinds, 
either  ferries  must  have  been  established  at  conve- 
nient intervals  upon  them,  or  traffic  along  their 
courses  by  means  of  boats  must  have  been  pretty  regu- 
lar. An  Assyrian  army  did  not  carry  its  boats  with 

t 

• Ijiyard,  Mmununts,  1st  Scries,  ! sentatioii  of  this  kind  of  boat  sec 
I’l.  15.  Only  three  of  the  rowers  are  below,  j>.  175,  Na  I. 
irisible ; but  it  is,  I think,  certain  Ibid.  PI.  10. 
that  there  must  have  been  three  '*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  ill  Re- 
others  corresponding  to  them  on  the  mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
other  side  of  the  vessel.  For  a repre-  ! 
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it,  as  a modem  army  does  its  pontoons.  Boats  were 
commonly  found  in  sufficient  numbers  on  the  streams 
themselves  when  an  army  needed  them,  and  were 
impressed,  or  hired,  to  convey  the  troops  across. 
And  thus  w'e  see  that  the  actual  navigation  of  the 
streams  had  another  object  besides  the  military  one 
of  transport  from  bank  to  bank.  Rivers  are  Nature’s 
roads;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  country  had 
not  been  long  settled  before  a water  communication 
began  to  be  established  between  towns  upon  the  river- 
courses,  and  commodities  began  to  be  transported  by 
means  of  them.  The  very  position  of  the  chief  towns 
upon  the  banks  of  the  streams  was  probably  con- 
nected with  this  sort  of  transport,  the  rivers  furnish- 
ing the  means  by  which  large  quantities  of  building 
material  could  be  conveniently  concentrated  at  a 
given  spot,  and  by  which  supplies  could  afterwards 
be  regularly  received  from  a distance.  We  see  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  conveyance  of  stones, 
planks,  &c.,  along  the  rivers,’’  as  well  as  the  passage 
of  chariots,  horses,”  and  jiersons  across  them.  Rafts 
and  round  boats  were  most  commonly  iised  for  this 
purpose.  When  a mass  of  unusual  size,  as  a huge 
paving-stone,  or  a colossal  bull  or  lion,  had  to  be 
moved,  a long,  low,  flat-bottomed  boat  was  employed, 
which  the  mass  sometimes  more  than  covered.’*  In 
this  case,  as  there  was  no  room  for  rowers,  trackers 
were  engaged,  who  dragged  the  boat  along  by  means 
o/  ropes,  which  were  fastened  either  to  the  boat  itself 
or  to  its  burthen. 


“ Monnmfvts,  2nd  Scries,  Pis.  | Xinevth  and  Babylon,  p.  232,  and 
10,  12,  and  13.  : compare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

“ For  the  transport  of  horses  in  ! JdonumtnU,  2nd  Series,  PI. 
boats,  see  a WcKxicut  in  Layard’s  | 10. 
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During  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy  various 
improvements  took  place  in  Assyrian  boat-building. 
The  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  expeditions  of  the  later 
kings  made  the  Assyrians  well  acquainted  with  the 
ships  of  first-rate  nautical  nations ; and  they  seem  to 
have  immediately  profited  by  this  acquaintance,  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of 
their  own  river  boats.  The  clumsy  and  inelegant  long- 
boat of  the  earlier  times  was  replaced,  even  for  ordinary 
traffic,  by  a light  and  graceful  fabric,  which  was  evi- 
dently a copy  from  Phoenician  models.  Modifications, 
which  would  seem  trifling  if  described,  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  vessels,  in  which  light  and 
graceful  curves  took  the  place  of  straight  lines  and 


angles  only  just  rounded  off.  The  stem  and  stern  were 
raised  high  above  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  were 
shaped  like  fishes’  tails  or  carved  into  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals.* Oars,  shaped  nearly  like  modern  ones,  came 
into  vogue,  and  the  rowers  were  placed  so  as  all  to 
look  one  way,  and  to  pull  instead  of  pushing  with  their 


For  other  examples  of  the  boats  of  this  time  see  vul.  i.  pp.  288  and 
387. 
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oars.  Finally,  the  principle  of  the  bireme  was 
adopted,  and  river-galleys  were  constructed  of  such 
a size  that  they  had  to  be  manned  by  thirty  rowers, 
who  sat  in  two  tiers  one  above  the  other  at  the  sides 
of  the  galley,  while  the  centre  part,  which  seems  to 
have  been  decked,  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  other 
persons.^ 

In  galleys  of  this  kind  the  naval  architecture  of  the 
Assyrians  seems  to  have  culminated.  They  never,  so 
far  as  appears,  adopted  for  their  boats  the  inventions. 


with  which  their  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  had 
rendered  them  perfectly  familiar,®  of  masts  and  sails. 
This  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers,  on  which  sailing 
boats  are  still  uncommon.  The  unfailing  strength  of 
rowers  was  needed  in  order  to  meet  and  stem  the 
force  of  the  currents,  and  this  strength  being  provided 
in  abundance,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  husband 


’ See  vol.  i.  p.  447,  for  a represen- 
tation of  such  .1  bireme. 

’ Masts  and  sails  will  be  found  in 
representations  of  Phoenician  vessels 
(lAiyard,  Monuments,  1st  Series,  PI. 


71),  which  belong  to  the  time  of 
Sennacherib.  Masts  without  sails 
ap|)ear  in  the  sculptures  of  Sargon. 
(Uotta,  Monument,  vol.  i.  Pis.  31  to 
35.) 
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it  or  eke  it  out  by  the  addition  of  a second  motive 
power.  Again,  the  boats,  being  intended  only  for 
peaceful  purposes,  were  unprovided  with  l)eaks, 
another  invention  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
frequently  introduced  into  their  sculptures  in  the 
representations  of  Phoenician  vessels. 

In  the  Assyrian  bireraes  the  oars  of  the  lower  tier 
were  worked  through  holes  in  the  vessel’s  sides.^  This 
arrangement  would,  of  course,  at  once  supply  a ful- 
crum and  keep  the  oars  in  their  places.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  see  how  the  oars  of  a common  row-boat,  or 
the  ujipermost  tier  of  a bireme, 
obtained  their  purchase  on  the 
vessel  and  were  prevented  from 
slipping  along  its  side.  Assyrian 
vessels  had  no  rullocks,  and  in 
general  the  oars  are  represented 
as  simply  rested  without  any  sup- 
port on  the  upper  ed*ge  of  the 
bulwark.  But  this  can  scarcely 
have  been  the  real  practice ; and 
one  or  two  representations,  where 
a support  is  provided,  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  showing  what 
the  practice  actually  was.  In  the 
figure  of  a kufa,  or  round  boat, 
already  given,®  it  will  bo  seen  that  one  oar  is 
worked  by  means  of  a thong,  like  the  rpoTtov  or 
TpoTrurrt'ip  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  attached  to  a ring 
in  the  bulwark.  In  another  bas-relief,®  several  of 


Oar  kept  in  plac-e  by  pe^p^ 
(Koyunjik). 


■*  Sec  the  representation,  vol.  i.  p.  j Pis.  12  niiil  13.  The  entire  bas- 
447.  I relief,  of  which  Mr.  lAiyard  has  re- 

‘ Supra,  p.  170.  | presented  i>arts,  may  he  siTn  in  the 

‘ lAyard,  Monumentf,  2nd  Series,  I llritish  Museum. 

VOL.  II. 
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the  oar.s  of  similar  boats  are  represented  as  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  two  pegs  fixed  into  the  top  of  the 
bulwark  and  inclined  at  an  angle  to  one  another.  . 
Probably  one  or  other  of  these  two  methods  of  steady- 
ing the  oar  was  in  reality  adopted  in  every  instance. 

AVith  regard  to  Assyrian  commerce,  it  must  at  the 
outset  be  remarked  that  direct  notices  in  ancient 
writers  of  any  real  authority  are  scanty  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  Prophet  Nahum  says  indeed,  in  a broad 
and  general  way,  of  Nineveh — “ Thou  hast  multiplied 
tljy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven ’ andEzekiel 
tells  us  more  particularly  that  Assyrian  merchants, 
along  with  others,  traded  with  Tyre  “in  blue  clothes, 
and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel.”® 
But,  except  these  two,  there  seem  to  be  no  notices  of 
Assyrian  trade  in  any  contemporary  or  qtiasi-con- 
temporary  author.  Herodotus,  writing  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  the  empire  had  come  to  an  end, 
mentions  casually  that  “ Assyrian  wares  ” had  in 
very  ancient  times  been  conveyed  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  Greece  and  there  sold  to  the  inhabitants.’  He 
speaks  also  of  a river  trallic  in  his  own  day  between 
Armenia  and  Babylon  along  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates,'® a fact  which  indirectly  throws  light  upon 
the  habits  of  earlier  ages.  Diodorus,  following  Cte- 
sias,  declares  that  a number  of  cities  were  established 
from  very  ancient  times  on  the  banks  of  both  the 


' Nahum  iii.  IG. 

' Ezi‘k.  xxvii.  23,  24  : “ Haran 
and  ('aimeh  and  Eden,  the  mcrclianta 
of  Slicba,  Atshiir,  and  Chilniail, 
were  thy  merchants.  They  were 
tliy  mcrcliants  in  alt  sorts  of  thinos 
for,  excellent  things],  in  blue  clothes 
(or,  foldings],  and  broidered  work, 
ami  in  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound 


with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar,  among 
thv  merchimdisc.”  In  Kzek.  xxvii. 
6,'  the  Abshurites  (Q'TC'N-na)  are 
sjiid  to  have  made  the  Tyrians 
“ licnchcs  of  ivory but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Assyrians  are  intended. 
(Comiarc  Gen.  xxv.  3.) 

' llcrod.  i.  1. 

Ibid.  i.  194.  (Com|sire  ISd.) 
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Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  ser^’e  as  marts  for  trade  to 
the  merchants  vvlio  imported  into  Assyria  the  com- 
modities of  Media  and  Parmtacene."  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  marts,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  were  Tiphsach  or  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  Opis  upon  the  Tigris.” 

It  is  from  notices  thus  scanty,  partial,  and  inci- 
dental, eked  out  by  probability,  and  further  helped 
by  a certain  number  of  important  facts  with  respect 
to  the  commodities  actually  used  in  the  country, 
whereof  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the 
recent  discoveries,  that  we  have  to  form  our  estimate 
of  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Assyrians.  The  In- 
scriptions throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject. 
They  record  the  march  of  armies  against  foreign 
enemies,  and  their  triumphant  return  laden  with 
plunder  and  tribute,  sometimes  showing  incidentally 
what  products  of  a country  were  most  in  request 
among  the  Assyrians ; but  they  contain  no  accounts 
of  the  journeys  of  merchants,  or  of  the  commodities 
which  entered  or  quitted  the  country  in  the  common 
course  of  trade. 

The  favourable  situation  of  Assyria  for  trade  has 
often  attracted  remark.'  Lying  on  the  middle  courses 
of  two  great  navigable  streams,  it  was  readily  ap- 
proached by  water  both  from  the  north-west  and 
from  the  south-east.  The  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean 
naturally — almost  necessarily — followed  this  route. 
If  Europe  wanted  the  wares  and  products  of  India,  or 


'*  Died.  Sic.  ii.  11, 

'*  Strab.  xvi.  3,  § 4,  and  1,  § 9. 

‘ Hveren,  ^niatic  Naiiimt,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  194-198,  E.  T. ; l4i.\-ard,  AYnc- 


veh  and  Us  Hemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  414; 
Vance  Smitli,  /'rnfjhectrs  reJating  to 
Nineveh,  pp.  G2,  C3. 

N 2 
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if  India  required  the  commodities  of  Europe,  by  far 
the  shortest  and  easiest  course  was  the  line  from  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  across  Northern  Syria,  and 
tlience  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  streams 
to  tlie  innermost  recess  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
loute  by  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Neco,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  was  decidedly  inferior,  most  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  navigation  of  that  sea,  but 
also  because  it  was  circuitous,  and  involved  a voyage 
in  the  open  ocean  of  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the 
other.“ 

Again,  Assyria  lay  almost  necessarily  on  the  line 
of  land  communication  between  the  north-east  and 
the  .south-west.  The  lofty  Armenian  mountain-chains 
— Niphates  and  the  other  parallel  ranges — towards 
the  north,  and  the  great  Arabian  Desert  towards  the 
south,  offered  difficulties  to  companies  of  land-traders 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  face,  and  naturally  led 
them  to  select  routes  intermediate  between  these  two 
obstacles,  which  could  not  fail  to  pass  through  some 
part  or  other  of  the  Mesopotamian  region. 

The  establi.shcd  lines  of  land  trade  between  Assyria 
and  her  neighbours  were  probably  very  numerous, 
but  the  most  important  must  have  been  some  five  or 
six.  One  almost  certainly  led  from  the  Urumiyeh 
basin  over  the  Keli-shin  pass  (lat  37°,  long.  45°  nearly), 
descending  on  Rowandiz,  and  thence  following  the 
course  of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Herir,  whence  it  cro.ssed 
the  plain  to  Nineveh.  At  the  summit  of  the  Keli- 
skin  pass  is  a pillar  of  dark  blue  stone,  six  feet  in 
height,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  depth,  let  into  a 


® The  clistanct!  from  the  Straits  of 
Bab  el  Mamleb  to  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Indus  is  more  than  double 


that  from  the  Has  Musendom  to  tlie 
s.auie  iKiiut.  The  one  is  800,  the 
other  isOO  miles. 
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basement  block  of  the  same  material,  and  covered 
with  a cuneiform  inscription  in  the  Scythic  chamc- 
ter.*  At  a short  distance  to  the  westward  on  the 
same  route  is  another  similar  pillar.*  The  date  of  the 
inscriptions  falls  within  the  most  flourishing  time  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,*  and  their  erection  is  a strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  route  (which  is  one 
of  the  very  few  po-ssiblc  modes  of  crossing  the  Zagros 
range)  in  the  time  when  that  empire  was  in  full  vigour. 

Another  line  of  land  traffic  probably  passed  over 
the  same  mountain-range  considerably  further  to  the 
south.  It  united  Assyria  with  Media,  leading  from 
the  Northern  Ecbatana  (Takht-i-Sulei'man)  by  the 
Banneh  pass®  to  Sulcimaniyeh,  and  thence  by  Kerkuk 
and  Altun-Kiupri  to  Arbela  and  Nineveh. 

There  may  have  been  also  a route  up  the  valley  of 
the  Lesser  Zab,  by  Koi-Sinjah  and  over  the  great 
"Kandil  range  into  Lajihan.  There  are  said  to  be 
Assyrian  remains  near  Koi-Sinjah,’  at  a place  called 
the  Bihisht  and  Jehennem  (“the  Heaven  and  Hell”) 
of  Nimrud,  but  no  account  has  been  given  of  them  by 
any  European  traveller. 

Westward  there  were  probably  two  chief  lines  of 
trade  with  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  One 
passed  along  the  Sinjar  range  by  Sidikan  (Arhan)  on 
the  Khabour  to  Tiphsach  (or  Thapsacus)  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  it  crossed  the  Great  River.  Thence 
it  bent  southwards,  and,  passing  through  Tadmor, 


* Rpo  tho  Journal  of  the  Oeogra-  I 
phic'J  ,'iucuty,  vol.  x.  p.  21. 

‘ Ibid.  p.  22.  I 

• About  B.o.  700.  The  inscrip-  i 
tions  are  in  tlic  early  Rcytldc  Arme-  ! 
Ilian,  and  bcloii'.;  to  a kin<>  calicil  | 
Minua,  who  reigned  at  Van  towarda  I 


tho  end  of  the  eighth  century  u.c. 

• This  JOSS  is  the  lowest  and 
easiest  in  the  whole  ctiain,  and  would 
therefore  almost  certainly  have  come 
into  use  at  a very  early  dale. 

t This  statement  is  made  on  tlic 
authority  of  Sir  11.  llawlinson. 
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was  directed  upon  Phoenicia  most  likely  by  way  of 
Damascus.®  Another  took  a more  northern  line  by 
the  Mons  Masius  to  Harran  and  Seruj,  crossing  the 
Euphrates  at  Bir,  and  thence  communicating  both 
with  Upper  SjTia  and  with  Asia  Minor.  The  former 
of  these  two  routes  is  marked  as  a line  of  traffic  by  the 
foreign  objects  discovered  in  such  abundance  at 
Arban,*  by  the  name  Tiphsach,  which  means  “ pas- 
sage,” and  by  the  admitted  object  of  Solomon  in 
building  Tadmor."  The  other  rests  on  less  direct  evi- 
dence ; but  there  are  indications  of  it  in  the  trade  of 
Harran  with  Tyre  which  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,’® 
and  in  the  Assyrian  remains  near  Seruj,'®  which  is  on 
the  route  from  Harran  to  the  Bir  fordway. 

Towards  the  north,  probably  the  route  most  used 
was  that  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  line 
followed  by  Xenophon,'  first  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  to  Til  or  Tilleh,  and  then  along  the  Bitlis  Chai 
to  the  lake  of  Van  and  the  adjacent  country.  An- 
other route  may  have  led  from  Nineveh  to  Nisibis, 
thence  through  the  Jebel  Tur  to  Dlarbekr,  and  from 
Diarliekr  up  the  Western  Tigris  to  Arghana,  Khar- 
put,  Malatiych,  and  Asia  Minor.  Assyrian  remains 
have  been  found  at  various  points  along  this  latter 


■ Sco  the  article  on  Damascob 
in  Dr.  Smith’s  Jiiblical  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  ]>.  383. 

" Layanl,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  YSO-282. 

Tiphsach  is  fomuHi  from  DDS, 
“to  ims-s  over,”  (whence  our  word 
“ Paschal,")  by  the  addition  of  tlie 
Iirosthctic  n. 

>'  That  Solomon  built  Tadmor  for 
commercial  purixwes  has  been  gene- 
rally sr'cn  and  allowed.  (Of.  Ewald, 


Oeschichte  d,  Vdkes  Israel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3‘14,  2nd  cd, ; Kitto,  Biblical 
I 'yclopadia,  vol.  ii.  p.  816 ; Milman, 
History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  266.) 

Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 

See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

‘ Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  49  and  Map  ; Ainsworth,  Travels 
in  the  Track,  &c.,  pp.  141-171. 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  takes  the 
Ten  Thousand  along  the  route  from 
Sert  to  Mush,  le-aving  the  Van  Luke 
considerably  to  the  east. 
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line,*  while  the  former  is  almost  certain  to  have  con- 
nected the  Assyrian  with  the  Armenian  capital.* 

Armenian  productions  would,  however,  reach 
Nineveh  and  the  other  great  central  cities  mainly 
by  the  Tigris,  down  which  they  could  easily  have 
been  floated  from  Tilleh  or  even  from  Diarbekr. 
Similarly,  Babylonian  and  Susianian  productions, 
together  with  the  commodities  which  cither  or  both 
of  those  countries  imported  by  sea,  would  find  their 
way  into  Assyria  up  the  courses  of  the  two  streams, 
which  were  navigated  by  vessels  capable  of  stemming 
the  force  of  the  current,  at  least  as  high  as  Opis  and 
Thapsacus.* 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the 
commodities  which  Assyria,  either  certainly  or  pro- 
bably, imported  by  these  various  lines  of  land  and 
water  communication.  Those  of  which  we  seem  to 
have  some  indication  in  the  existing  remains  are  gold, 
tin,  ivory,  lead,  stones  of  various  kinds,  cedar-wood, 
pearls,  and  engraved  seals. 

Many  articles  in  gold  have  been  recovered  at  the 
various  Assyrian  sites  where  excavations  have  been 
made ; and  indications  have  been  found  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  precious  metal  in  the  ornamentation  of 
palaces  and  of  furniture.*  The  actual  quantity  dis- 
covered has,  indeed,  been  small ; but  this  may  be 


• Chiefly  by  Mr.  Consul  Taylor, 
whose  discoveries  in  tliis  region  will 
be  again  noticed  in  the  Historical 
chapter. 

* 'ITicre  were  perhaps  two  other 
northern  routes  intermediate  between 
these : one  leading  up  the  ISupnnt  \ 
or  river  of  Sophcnc — the  eastern 
branch  of  the  true  Tigris,  and  cross-  j 
ing  the  Euphrates  at  I’alou,  where  | 


there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Scythio 
Armenian ; and  the  other,  described 
by  Procopius  (De  JEilijic.  ii.  4), 
which  crossed  the  mountains  b^ 
tween  JicJwan  and  Mush. 

* Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 9,  and  3,  § 3, 

* Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Jie- 
mains,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  134;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  203,  264  ; Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  652. 
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accounted  for  without  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  that  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  precious  metals 
which  is  ascril^ed  by  all  antiquity  to  Assyria.*  This 
wealth  no  doubt  flowed  in,  to  a considerable  extent, 
from  the  plunder  of  conquered  nations  and  the  tribute 
paid  by  dependant  monarchs.  But  the  quantity 
obtained  in  this  way  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to 
maintain  the  luxury  of  the  court  and  at  the  same 
time  to  accumulate,  so  that  when  Nineveh  was  taken 
there  was  “ none  end  ” of  the  store.’  It  has  been 
suggested  ® that  “ mines  of  gold  were  probably  once 
worked  within  the  Assyrian  dominions,”  although  no 
gold  is  now  known  to  be  produced  anywhere  within 
her  limits.  But  perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that, 
like  Judiea*  and  Phoenicia,"’  she  obtained  her  gold 
in  a great  measure  from  commerce,  taking  it  either 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  derived  it  both  from 
Arabia"  and  from  the  AVest  African  coast,"  or  else 
from  the  Babylonians,  who  may  have  imported  it  by 
sea  from  India." 

Tin,  which  has  not  been  found  in  a pure  state  in 
the  remains  of  the  Assyrians,  but  which  enters  regu- 
larly as  an  element  into  their  bronze,  where  it  fonns 


• Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27,  28;  Athen. 
IH/nt.  xii.  37  ; Phccuix  Coloph.  ap. 
Athen.  xii.  40 ; ITiu.  Jl.  N.  xxxiii. 
15  ; Nahum  ii.  0,  &c. 

^ The  whole  loaiagc  in  N.ahum 
runs  thus — “Take  ye  the  sjoil  of 
silver,  take  tlic  spoil  of  gdd:  for 
there  is  none  end  of  the  store,  the 
ahuuilance  of  every  precious  tiling.” 

• I^ayanl,  Ninetreh  and  its  Ite- 
nmitis,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

• 1 Kings  i.\.  28,  x.  11;  Job  xxii. 
24. 

Exek.  xxvii.  22. 


*'  The  “ mcrciiants  of  Sheba”  who 
“occupied”  in  the  fairs  of  Tyro 
with  “ chief  of  all  spices,  and  with 
all  precious  stones  aud  gold  ” (Ezek. 
I.C.),  were  undoubtedly  Arabians — 
i.e.  Salxi’ans  of  Yemen.  (Ueeren, 
Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  E.  T. ; 
I’oole  in  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  ad  voc.  Aiiaiiia.) 

Through  the  Carthaginians, 
their  colonists,  who  were  the  actual 
tnulers  in  this  quartor.  (See  Ucrod. 
iv.  196.) 

' “ Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of  the  mass,'*  was  also, 
prol)ably,  an  importation.  Tin  is  a eomparatively 
rare  metal.  Abundant  enough  in  certain  places,  it 
is  not  diffused  at  all  widely  or  generally  over  the 
earth’s  surface.  Neither  Assyria  itself,  nor  any  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  are  known  to  have  ever 
produced  this  mineral.  Phcenicia  certainly  imported 
it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  which  therefore  became  first  known  in  ancient 
geography  as  the  Cassiterides  or  “Tin  Islands.” “ It 
is  a reasonable  supposition  that  the  tin,  wherewith 
the  Assyrians  hardened  their  bronze,  was  obtained  by 
their  merchants  from  the  Phoenicians'*  in  exchange 
for  textile  fabrics  and  (it  may  be)  other  commodities. 
If  so,  we  may  believe  that  in  many  instances  the 
produce  of  our  own  tin  mines,  which  left  our  shores 
more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  has,  after  twn’ce 
travelling  a distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  returned 
to  seek  a final  rest  in  its  native  country. 

Ivory  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  extensively  in 
their  furniture,”  and  was  probably  supplied  by  them 
to  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  It  was  no  doubt 
sometimes  brought  to  them  by  subject  nations  as 
tribute  but  this  source  of  supply  is  not  sufficient  to 


See  tho  rcsulta  of  Dr.  Percy’s 
analysis  of  Assyrian  bronzes  in  Mr. 
Lsyard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Ap- 
l»!nilix,  pp.  670-C72. 

“ Compare  Herod,  iii.  115 ; Po- 
sidon.  Fr.  48;  Polyb.  iii.  57,  §3; 
Diorl.  Sic.  v.  22  and  38 ; Strab.  iii. 
p.  197 ; Plin.  If.  N.  iv.  22 ; Ti- 
ma.'U8  ap.  Plin.  iv.  16;  Pomp.  Mel.  ' 
iii.  6 ; Solin.  26.  According  to  i 
Diixloms  and  Strabo,  the  Plurnicians  t 
likewise  obtained  tin  from  Spain.  I 
“ Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylun,  | 
p.  191. 


" Supra,  voL  i.  pp.  462-465.  Tho 
classical  writers  were  acquainUxi  with 
this  fact.  Dionysius  Periegetes  says 
that  Sciniramis  built  a temple  to 
Belus, 

Xpvo^,  ^5*  t\4^eurn,  jcol  lyryip^ 
hffnhaaati  (1.  1008).  , 

And  Festus  Avienus  declares  of  tho 
same  building, 

“ Domus  Indo  deate  aitescit.”  (1.  931 ). 

“ See  Sir  H.  Kawlinsou's  tVm- 
mentaiy  an  the  Cnuei/onn  Inscrip~ 
tions  i/  Babylonia  and  Astyria,  p.  48. 
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account,  at  once  for  the  consumption  in  Assyria  itself, 
and  for  the  exports  from  Assyria  to  foreign  countries.'* 
A regular  trade  for  ivory  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  from  very  early  times  between  India  and  Dedan 
{Bahrein?)  in  the  Persian  Gulf.”  The  “travelling 
companies  of  the  Dedanim”*  who  conveyed  this 
precious  merchandise  from  their  own  country  to 
Phcenicia,  passed  probably  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  left  a portion  of  their  wares  in  the 
marts  upon  that  stream,  which  may  have  been  thence 
conveyed  to  the  great  Assyrian  cities.  Or  the  same 
people  may  have  traded  directly  with  Assyria  by  the 
route  of  the  Tigris.  Again,  it  is  quite  conceivable — 
indeed,  it  is  probable — that  there  was  a land  traffic 
between  Assyria  and  Western  India  by  the  way  of 
Cabul,  Herat,  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  Media.  Of 
this  route  we  have  a trace  in  the  land  animals  en- 
graved upon. the  well-known  Black  Obelisk,  w’here 
the  combination  of  the  small-eared  or  Indian  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros  with  the  two-humped  Bactrian 
camel,*  sufficiently  marks  the  line  by  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  India,  occasionally  at  any  rate,  reached 
Assyria.  The  animals  themselves  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  very  rarely  transported.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till 
the  very  close  of  the  Persian  empire  that  we  find 
elephants  possessed — and  even  then  in  scanty  num- 
bers— by  the  Western  Asiatic  monarchs.*  But  the 
more  portable  products  of  the  Indus  region,  elephants’ 


On  this  subject  sec  Mr.  Birch’s 
Memoir  in  the  Tranaactiom  of  the 
]ioyal  Society  (/  Literature,  New 
Scries,  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

* See  Hoeren,  Atiatic  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  245,  E.  T. ; Poole  in 
Smith’s  DibUcal  Dictionary,  ad  voc. 
Dedan. 


’ Isaiah  xxi.  13.  Compare  Ezek. 
xxvii.  15. 

’ See  the  illustration,  supra,  vol. 
i.  p.  289. 

’ Darius  Codomannus  had  but 
fifteen  elephants  at  Arbela.  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8.) 
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tusks,  gold,  and  perhaps  shawls  and  muslins,  are 
likely  to  have  passed  to  the  west  by  this  route  with 
far  greater  frequency. 

The  Assyrians  were  connoisseurs  in  hard  stones 
and  gems,  which  they  seem  to  have  imported  from  all 
quarters.  The  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  found  frequently 
among  the  remains  as  the  material  of  seals,  combs, 
rings,  jars,  and  other  small  objects,  probably  came 
from  Bactria  or  the  adjacent  regions,  whence  alone 
it  is  procurable  at  the  present  day.‘  The  cornelian 
used  for  cylinders  may  have  come  from  Babylonia, 
which,  according  to  Pliny furnished  it  of  the  best 
quality  in  the  more  ancient  times.  The  agates  or 
onyxes  may  have  been  imported  from  Susiana,  where 
they  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Choaspes  (^Kerkhah), 
or  they  may  possibly  have  been  brought  from  India.* 
Other  varieties  are  likely  to  have  been  furnished  by 
Armenia,  which  is  rich  in  stones;  and  hence  too  was 
probably  obtained  the  .shamir,  or  emery-stone,’  ,by 
means  of  which  the  Assyrians  were  enabled  to  en- 
grave all  the  other  hard  substances  known  to  them. 

That  cedar-wood  was  imported  into  Assyria  is 


* The  best  mines  are  those  near 
Fyzabail,  cast  of  Balkh,  on  tlie 
niiijcr  Jihun  river  (Fraser's  Khora- 
tan,  pp.  105,  105).  The  other  lo- 
calitiia  where  the  stone  is  founJ  are 
the  region  about  Lake  Baikal,  and 
some  mrts  of  Thibet  and  China. 
(See  Encycl.  Britann.  ad  voc. 
Misebaloot.) 

* I’lin.  11.  N.  xxxvii.  7. 

* According  to  Ctesias  the  onyxes 
used  for  seals  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  were  chiefly  derived 
from  I ndia.  (Ctes.  Ind.  § 5.)  Dio- 
nysius Periegetes  sjieaks  of  agates  as 
abundant  in  the  bed  of  the  Choasiies 
(Periry.  II.  1075-1077). 


See  Theophrast.  He  Ixipid.  p. 
397 ; Plin.  B.  N.  xxxvi.  7 and  22. 
That  the  Naxian  stone  of  the  Urceks 
and  Romans  was  emery  is  proved  by 
Mr.  King  (Ancient  (Jems,  p.  473), 
who  believes  it  to  have  been  first 
used  by,  and  to  have  derived  its 
name  of  “ emery  ” from,  the  As- 
syrians. The  Semitic  shamir  or 
sh'mir  (Tt3Bt)  became  the  Greek 
(r/ivpi{,  laitin  smyris  or  smiris, 
Italian  smeriglio,  French  esmeril  or 
emeril,  and  our  “ emery.”  It  seems 
to  bo  certain  that  the  Assyrian  gems 
could  not  have  been  engraved  with- 
out emery. 
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sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  altliongh  no 
cedars  grew  in  the  country,  the  beams  in  the  j)alaces 
were  frequently  of  this  material.*  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  exactly  an  article  of  commerce,  since 
the  kings  appear  to  have  cut  it,  after  their  successful 
exjjeditions  into  Syria,  and  to  have  carried  it  off  from 
Lebanon  and  Amanus  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the 
country.* 

Pearls,  which  have  been  found  in  Assyrian  ear- 
rings,‘“  must  have  been  procured  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  one  of  the  few  places  frequented  by  the  shell- 
fish which  produces  them.  The  pearl  fisheries  in  these 
parts  were  pointed  out  to  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of 
Alexander,”  and  had  no  doubt  been  made  to  yield 
their  treasures  to  the  natives  of  the  coasts  and  islands 
from  a remote  antiquity.  The  familiarity  of  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  with  pearls”  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  trade  in  them  throughout  the 
regions  adjoining  the  Gulf,  which  could  not  fail  to 
bring  them  at  an  early  date  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Engraved  stones,  generally  in  the  shape  of  scarabs, 
seem  to  have  been  largely  imported  from  Egypt  into 
A.ssyria,  where  they  were  j)rohahly  used  either  as  amu- 
lets or  as  seals.  They  have  been  found  in  the  greatest 
plenty  at  Arhan”  on  the  lower  Khahour,  the  ancient 
Sidikan  or  Shadikanni,  which  lies  nearly  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Assyrian  territory;  but  many 


• Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  385.  ComiMro 
Layard,  Nineveh  and  liahylon,  p.  357. 
’ Supra,  p.  84. 

Ijiyard,  Nineveh  and  Habylon, 
p.  595. 

" Arriiui,  Indiat,  p.  174. 


“ “ No  mentiou  shall  be  made  of 
coral  or  pearls : for  the  price  of 
wisdom  is  above  rubies  ” (Job  xxviii. 
181. 

Layaril,  AintwtA  and  Babylon, 

pp.  281,  282. 
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specimens  have  likewise  been  obtained  from  Nineveh 
and  other  of  the  central  Assyrian  cities.^ 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  conjecture  we  might  add 
to  this  list  of  Assyrian  importations  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  commodities  which,  though  they  have 
not  been  foimd  in  the  ancient  remains,  may  be  fairly 
regarded,  on  grounds  of  probability,  as  objects  of 
trade  between  Assyria  and  her  neighbours.  Frank- 
incense, which  was  burnt  in  such  lavish  profusion  in 
the  great  temple  at  Babylon,'*  was  probably  offered 
in  considerable  quantities  upon  Assyrian  altars,  and 
could  only  have  been  obtained  from  Arabia.’*  Cin- 
namon, which  was  used  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,”  and  which  was  early  imported  into 
Greece  by  the  Phoenicians,’  who  received  it  from  the 
Arabians,’  can  scarcely  have  been  unknown  in  As- 
syria when  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it.  This 
precious  spice  must  have  reached  the  Arabians  from 
Ceylon  or  Malabar,  the  most  accessible  of  the  coimtries 
producing  it.’  Muslins,  shawls,  and  other  tissues 
are  likely  to  have  come  by  the  same  route  as  the  cin- 
namon ; and  these  may  possibly  have  been  among  the 
“ blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel,” 
which  the  merchants  of  Asshur  carried  to  Tyre  in 
“ chests,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar-wood.”* 
Dyes,  such  as  the  Indian  lacca,"  raw  cotton,  ebony 


'*  Ixiyard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
j).  280. 

“ IIcro.1.  i.  183. 

“ Ihid.  iii.  107  : ’Ev  be  Tavrrj  [r$ 

Xi^avtoTos  f'<m  fiovvtj 

Xoiptuv  rraatwv  tpvofxeyoe.  Virg. 
(ieorg.  ii.  117 : 

'*  SnlU  cat  thurea  Tlrsm  Sabaels." 

’<  Ex.  XXX.  23. 

‘ Hrrod.  iii.  111.  ’ Ibid.  i 

“ llerodutus  tlxouglit  that  cinna-  I 


moil  WHS  a product  of  Arabia  (iii. 
107).  Hut  in  this  lio  was  probably 
! mistaken.  (Sec  Pliny,  //.  N.  xii. 
1!).)  Ko  true  cinnamon  seems  to 
grow  nearer  Europe  tlian  Ceylon  and 
I Malaliar. 

I ‘ Exek.  xxvii.  24.  The  conjecture 
is  made  by  Vincent  {Perydus,  vol.  i. 
p.  62). 

‘ See  Heeren  (Asiatic  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  208,  E.  T.). 
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and  other  woods,  may  have  come  by  the  same  line  of 
trade ; while  horses  and  mule.s  are  likely  to  have 
been  imported  from  Armenia,*  and  slaves  from  the 
country  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys  river.’ 

If  from  the  imports  of  Assyria  we  pass  to  her 
e.vports,  we  leave  a region  of  uncertain  light  to  enter 
upon  one  of  almost  total  darkness.  That  the 
“ wares  of  Assyria  ” were  among  the  commodities 
which  the  Phoenicians  imported  into  Greece  at  a very 
early  period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus;* 
but  he  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  wares  themselves.  No  other  classical  writer 
of  real  authority  touches  the  subject ; and  any  con- 
clusions that  we  may  form  upon  it  must  be  derived 
from  one  of  two  sources,  either  general  probability, 
or  the  single  passage  in  a sacred  author  which  gives 
us  a certain  amount  of  authentic  information.*  From 
the  passage  in  question,  which  has  been  already  quoted 
at  length,'*  we  learn  that  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian 
e.\ports  to  Phoenicia  were  textile  fabrics,  apparently 
of  great  value,  since  they  were  most  carefully  packed 
in  chests  of  cedar-wood  secured  by  cords.  These 
fabrics  may  have  been  “blue  cloaks,”"  or  “em- 


‘ Ezekiel  tells  us  that  Armenia 
(Togarmah)  traded  with  riia-nicia  iu 
“ horses,  horsemen,  and  mules  ” — 
or,  more  correctlj',  in  “carriage- 
horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules  ” 
(Hitzig,  Vmnment.  ad  voc.).  In 
such  articles  Assyria  would  ho  likely 
to  he  at  least  as  good  a customer  as 
Phmnicia. 

t Tuhal  and  Mcshech  (the  Tilm- 
reni  and  Moschi)  “ traded  the  persons 
of  men  ” in  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ez. 
verso  13).  Their  jwsition  iu  As- 
syrian times  was  between  Armenia 
and  the  Halys. 


" Ilerod.  i.  1 : ♦opri'a  ’Arrcropia. 

* Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  24. 

Supra,  p.  177,  note  8. 

'*  Neither  the  “clothes”  of  the 
Authorisc<I  Version,  which  is  the 
rendering  in  the  text,  nor  the  “ fold- 
ings” of  the  margin,  seems  to  give 
the  true  meaning.  OtUom 
is  from  “ to  wrap  together,"  and 
means  “ that  in  which  a man 
wra]*  himself,”  “ a cloak.”  Ruxtorf 
I translates  by  “ pallium."  (Aetr.  ad 
I voc.) 
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broidery,”  or  “ rich  dresses  ” of  any  kind,'^  for  all 
these  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ; but  we  cannot  say 
definitely  which  Assyria  traded  in,  since  the  mer- 
chants of  various  other  countries  are  joined  in  the 
passage  with  hers.  Judging  by  the  monuments,  we 
should  conclude  that  at  least  a portion  of  the  em- 
broidered work  was  from  her  looms  and  workshoiis ; 
for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  embroidery  of 
the  Assyrians  was  of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate 
description.'*  She  is  also  likely  to  have  traded  in 
rich  apparel  of  all  kinds,  both  such  as  she  manu- 
factured at  home  and  such  as  she  imported  from  the 
far  East  by  the  lines  of  traffic  which  have  l)cen 
pointed  out.  Some  of  her  own  fabrics  may  possibly 
have  been  of  silk,  which  in  Roman  times  was  a prin- 
cipal Assyrian  export.'*  Whether  she  exported  her 
other  peculiar  productions,  her  transparent  and 
coloured  glass,  her  exquisite  metal  bowls,  plates,  and 
dishes,  her  beautifully  earved  ivories,  we  cannot  say. 
They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  place 
beyond  her  dominion,'*  so  that  it  would  rather  seem 
that  she  produced  them  only  for  home  consumption. 
Some  ancient  notices  appear  to  imply  a belief  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  she  produced  and 
exported  various  spices.  Horace  speaks  of  Assyrian 
nard,"  Virgil  of  Assyrian  amomuin,'^  Tibullus  of 


“ liikmah  (npjn)  is  the  word 
uaol,  from  DpT,  “ to  embroider.” 

-*  'The  rare  wonl  D'pna  is  ex- 
plained by  R.  Salomon  as  “ a general 
name  for  beautiful  garments  iu 
Arabic.”  So  Kimcbi.  (Sco  Bux- 
torf  ad.  voc.) 

“ Vol.  i.  pp.  401,  492. 


“ Pliny,  7/.  N.  xi.  22  and  23. 

'•  The  silver  bowls  found  in  Cy- 
prus must  be  regarded  as  within  the 
dominions  of  Assyria.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  460,  note*.) 

>'  Uor.  Od.  ii.  11,  16;  "As- 
syriarpie  nanlo.” 

'»  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  25 : 

**  AMyrimn  vul|$i>  iiMOctur  aniomoin.'* 
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Assyrian  odours  generally.'*  yEschylns  has  an 
allusion  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Agamemnon.”  Euri- 
pides** and  Theocritus,”  who  mention  re.spectively 
Syrian  myrrh  and  Syrian  frankincense,  probiibly  use 
the  word  “ Syrian  ” for  “ Assyrian.””  The  belief  thus 
implied  is  not  however  lx)me  out  by  inquiry.  Neither 
the  spikenard  {Nardostachys  Jatamaiisi)  nor  the  amo 
mum  {^Amomum  Cardamovium'),  nor  the  myrrh  tree 
{Balsamodendron  Myrrhd),  nor  the  frankincense  tree 
(^Boswellia  ihurifera),  nor  any  other  actual  spice,*'  is 
produced  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  which  must 
always  have  imported  its  own  spices  from  abroad, 
and  can  only  have  supplied  them  to  other  countries 
as  a carrier.  In  this  capacity  she  may  very  probably, 
even  in  the  time  of  her  early  greatness,  have  con- 
veyed on  to  the  coast  of  Syria  the  spicy  products  of 
Arabia  and  India,  and  thus  have  created  an  impres- 
sion, wdiich  afterwards  remained  as  a tradition,  that 
she  was  a great  spice-producer  as  well  as  a spice- 
seUcr. 

In  the  same  way,  as  a carrier,  Assyria  may  have 
exported  many  other  commodities.  She  may  have 
traded  ^\^th  the  Phoenicians,  not  only  in  her  own 
products,  but  in  the  goods  which  she  received  from 
the  south  and  east,  from  Bactria,  India,  and  the 


'•  Tibull.  Kleg.  i.  3,  7 : 

" Non  inror.  clncrl  que  detUt 

odorea.” 

yErehyl.  Agam.  1.  128.7  : 

Ov  TLvpiOv  ayXdifffia 

^ Eurip.  Bacch.  1.  114: 

2i>p(ac  AijSaKOv 

® Theocr.  idgll.  xv.  114: 

^ On  the  indiflVreut  use  of  the 
tcmis  “ Syrian  ’’  and  “ Assyrl.m  ' 
by  tlie  Greeks,  sec  the  author’s 


Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  61,  2nd  edi- 
tion. 

” There  arc  many  spicy  shrubs 
and  in  As.syri.a,  sucli  ns  those 

noticed  by  Xenophon  (Ariab,  i.  6, 
§ 1);  but,  I believe,  none  of  the 
limits  which  proiiueo  the  spices  of 
commerce.  (See  Mr.  Ainswortli’s 
Jlesearchis  in  Assyida,  &c.,  p.  34.) 
Strabo,  however,  it  must  Iw  admittc<l, 
distinctly  asserts  that  amnmum  was 
produced  in  MesO]X>tamia  I’rojKr 
(xvi.  p.  1060). 
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Persian  Gulf,  such  as  lapis  lazuli,  pearls,  cinnamon, 
muslins,  shawls,  ivory,  elxmy,  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand  she  may  have  conveyed  to  India,  or  at  least  to 
Babylon,  the  productions  which  the  Phoenicians 
brought  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  from  the  various  countries 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  even  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — as  tin,  hides,  pottery,  oil,  wine, 
linen.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  at  present 
no  evidence  at  all ; and,  as  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of 
an  historian  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  mere  con- 
jecture, the  consideration  of  the  commercial  dealings 
of  the  Assyrians  may  be  here  brought  to  a close. 

On  the  agriculture  of  the  Assyrians  a very  few 
remarks  will  be  offered.  It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained that  the  extent  of  cultivation  depended 
entirely  on  the  conveyance  of  water.*  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  found  a way  to 
spread  water  over  almost  the  whole  of  their  territory. 
Either  by  the  system  of  kandts  or  subterranean 
acqueducts,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  East  from  very 
early  times,”  or  by  an  elaborate  network  of  canals,  the 
fertilising  fluid  was  conveyed  to  nearly  every  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  shows  by  its  inmunei-able  mounds 
in  regions  which  are  now  deserts,  how  largo  a popu- 
lation it  was  made  to  sustain  under  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs.”  Huge  dams 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  across  the  Tigris  in  various 

' See  vol.  i.  pp.  2(59-271.  adopted  by  the  Persians  in  the  time 

* Herodotus  indicates  some  know-  of  their  empire  (x.  28,  § 3).  Strabo 
lc<l':e  of  the  system  when  ho  relates  says  that  the  piipeg  and  reservoirs 
that  Camhyses’  army,  in  its  iiajisaie  {avptyytt  and  iSpfia)  of  Western 
across  the  desert  between  Syria  and  Asia  were  popularly  ascrilxtd  to  Se- 
Egypt,  was  in  part  supplied  with  miramis  (xvi.  1,  § 2). 
water  by  means  of  piipes  derived  * Layard,  Nintveh  and  its  lie- 
from  a distant  river  which  conducted  mains,  vol.  i.  p.  314  ; Hintveh  and 
the  fluid  into  cisterns  (iii.  9).  Poly-  Babylon,  pp.  241-24G. 
bins  says  that  the  plan  was  widely 

VOL.  II.  O 
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places,  one  of  which  (the  Aioai)  still  remains,* 
seriously  impeding  the  navigation.  It  is  formed  of 
large  masses  of  squared  stone,  united  together  by 
cramps  of  iron.  Such  artificial  barriers  were  in- 
tended, not  (as  Strabo  believed*)  for  the  protection  of 
the  towns  upon  the  river  from  a hostile  fleet,  but  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  stream  in  order  that  its  water 
might  flow  oflF  into  canals  on  one  bank  or  the  other, 
whence  they  could  be  spread  by  means  of  minor 
channels  over  large  tracts  of  territory.  The  canals 
themselves  have  in  most  cases  been  gradually  filled 
up.  In  one  instance,  however,  owing  either  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  or  to  some  unexplained 
cause,  we  are  still  able  to  trace  the  course  of  an 
Assyrian  work  of  this  class,  and  to  observe  the 
manner  and  principles  of  its  construction. 

In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  lower  course 
of  the  Great  Zab  river  and  the  Tigris,  in  which  was 
situated  the  important  town  of  Calah  (now  Nimrud), 
a tract  which  is  partly  alluvial  but  more  generally  of 
secondary  formation,-  hard  gravel,  sandstone,  or  con- 
glomerate, are  the  remains  of  a canal  undoubtedly 
Assyrian,®  which  was  carried  for  a distance  of  more 
than  five-and-twenty  miles  from  a point  on  the  Kbazr 
or  Ghazr  Su,  a tributary  of  the  Zab,  to  the  south- 


* Layard,  Ninemh  and  its  llemaim, 
vol.  i.  p.  8.  In  his  Ninewh  and 
Babylon,  Mr.  Ijiyard  throws  some 
doubt  u])on  tlie  real  purpose  of  this 
work,  which  he  inclines  to  regard  as 
the  wall  of  a town,  rather  than  a 
dam  for  purposes  of  irrigation  (p. 
46(>V  But  Captain  Jones  tliinks  the 
work  was  certainly  a “great  dam." 
(Journal  tht  AsMic  Hociety,  vol. 
XV.  p.  343.) 

* Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 9.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  conjecture  of  the 


Gi-ecks  who  accompanied  Alexander. 
ITiey  found  the  dams  impede  their 
own  ships,  and  could  not  sec  that 
they  served  any  other  purpose,  since 
the  irrigation  system  had  geme  to 
ruin  as  the  Persian  Empire  declined. 
(See  Arrian,  Ej'p.  Alex.  vii.  7.) 

• ITio  Assyrian  inscription  found 
by  Mr.  Layt^  in  the  tunnel  at  Nc- 
^ub,  of  which  ho  copied  a portion 
imperfectly  before  ita  destruction 
(JWneveA  and  its  Bemains,  vol.  i. 
p.  80),  sufficiently  proves  this. 
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eastern  comer  of  the  Nimmd  ruins.  Originally  the 
canal  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Zab  itself, 
the  water  of  which  was  drawn  off,  on  its  northern 
bank,  through  a short  tunnel — the  modem  Negoub — 
and  then  conducted  along  a cutting,  first  by  the  side 
of  the  Zab,  and  afterwards  in  a tortuous  course  across 
the  undulating  plain,  into  the  ravine  formed  by  the 


Chart  of  tha  district  about  Nimrud,  showing  the  course  of  Iho  nneient  mnal  nnd  rondnit. 


Shor-Derreh  torrent.  The  Zab,  when  this  part  of 
the  work  was  constructed,  ran  deep  along  its  northern 
bank,  and  sending  a portion  of  its  waters  into  the 
tunnel  maintained  a constant  stream  in  the  canal. 
But  after  a while  the  river  abandoned  its  north  bank 
for  the  opposite  shore ; and,  water  ceasing  to  flow 

0 2 
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through  the  Negouh  tunnel,  it  became  necessarj’  to 
obtain  it  in  some  other  way.  Accordingly  the  canal 
was  extended  northwards,  partly  by  cutting  and 
partly  by  tunnelling,  to  the  Ghazr  Su  at  about  two 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a permanent  supply  was 
thenceforth  obtained  from  that  stream.’  The  work 
may  have  been  intended  in  part  to  supply  Calah 
with  mountain  water  but  the  remains  of  dams  and 
sluices  along  its  course*  sufficiently  show  that  it  was 
a canal  for  irrigation  also.  From  it  water  was  pro- 
bably derived  to  fertilise  the  whole  triangle  lying 
south  of  Nimrud  lietween  the  two  streams,  a tract 
containing  nearly  thirty  square  miles  of  territory, 
mostly  very  fertile,  and  with  careful  cultivation  well 
capable  of  supporting  the  almost  metropolitan  city  on 
which  it  abutted. 

In  Assyria  it  must  have  been  seldom  that  the 
Babylonian  system  of  irrigation  could  have  lieen 
found  applicable,  and  the  water  simply  derived  from 
the  rivers  by  side  cuts,  leading  it  off  from  the  natural 
channel.'*  There  is  but  little  of  Assyria  which  is 
flat  and  alluvial ; the  land  generally  undulates,  and 
most  of  it  stands  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
various  streams.  The  water  therefore  requires  to  be 
raised  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  to  that  of  the  lands 
before  it  can  be  spread  over  them,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose hydraulic  machinery  of  one  kind  or  another  is 


^ See  the  Journai  of  the  Atialic 
Society,  vol.  xv.  pp.  310,  311. 

’ Captain  Jones  regards  this  as  its 
Bole  object  (AsitUic  Society’t  JoumaJ, 
1.  8.  c.)j  but  Mr.  Layard  is  probably 
right  in  his  view  tliat  irrigation  was 
at  least  one  purpose  which  the  canal 
was  intended  to  subserve  (Nineveh 
and  it$  liemaint,  vol.  I.  p.  81). 
Several  canals  for  irrigation  seem  to 


have  been  made  by  Sennacherib 
(Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  212). 

• These  are  “ingeniously  formed 
from  the  original  rock  left  standing 
in  the  oentre.”  (Jones,  nt  supra.) 

Irrigation  of  this  simple  kind  is 
applicable  to  parts  of  Eastern  Assyria, 
between  the  Tigris  end  the  moun- 
tains. (See  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  224.) 
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requisite.  In  cases  wiiere  the  kwiat  or  subterranean 
conduit  was  employed,  tlie  Assyrians  probably  (like 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  Persians")  sank  wells  at 
intervals,  and  raised  the  water  from  them  by  means 
of  a bucket  and  rope,  the  latter  working  over  a 
pulley."  Where  they  could  obtain  a bank  of  a con- 
venient height  overhanging  a river,  they  made  use 
of  the  hand-swipe,"  and  with  its  aid  lifted  the  water 
into  a tank  or  reservoir,  whence  they  could  distribute 
it  over  their  fields.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem,  they  brought  water  to  the  tops  of  hills  by 
means  of  acqueducts,  and  then  constructing  a num- 
ber of  small  channels,  let  the  fluid  trickle  down  them 
among  their  trees  and  crops."  They  may  have 
occasionally,  like  the  modern  Arabs,"  employed  the 
labour  of  an  animal  to  raise  the  fluid ; but  the  monu- 
ments do  not  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  of  their 
use  of  this  method.  Neither  do  wo  find  any  trace  of 
water-wheels,  such  as  are  employed  upon  the  Orontes 
and  other  swift  rivers,  whereby  a stream  can  itself  be 
made  to  raise  water  for  the  land  along  its  banks.* 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  kinds  of  grain  culti- 
vated in  Assyria  in  his  time  were  wheat,  barley, 
sesame,  and  millet.*  As  these  still  constitute  at  the 


" For  the  ancient  practice,  aoe 
Poiyb.  1.  *.  c.  For  the  modem  com- 
pare Malcoim,  Ilitlory  of  Portia, 
vol.  i.  p.  14  ; Chesney,  EuphraUt 
EzptdUion,  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 

“ See  the  representation  in  vol.  i. 
p.  499. 

“ See  Layard’s  Monuments,  2nd 
Series,  Pi.  13,  and  compare  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  271. 

An  instance  of  this  mode  of 
irrigation  appears  on  a siak  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  part  of  which  is 


represented  in  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

Layaid,  Nineveh  and  its  Be- 
maint,  voi.  i.  pp.  353,  354. 

' Staniey,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  400.  Aimlfcda  says  that  the 
Orontes  acquired  its  name  of  El  Asi, 
“ the  relxii,”  from  its  refusal  to  water 
the  lands  uniess  compelled  by  watcr- 
whccis  (IhW.  Syr.  tip.  149,  150,  ed. 
Kohler).  The  wheels  upon  the 
Rhone  below  Geneva  will  bo  familiar 
to  most  readers. 

’ Herod,  i.  193. 
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present  day  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
country/  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  in  all  pro- 
bability the  chief  spe- 
cies cultivated  under 
the  Empire.  The 
plough  used,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the 

.No.  I.  Axjma  (lrill-ploii(;h  (from  Ix>nl  Aberdeen’s  single  representation 

^*°'**^’  of  it  which  has  come 

down  to  us,*  was  of  a 
rude  and  primitive 
construction,  a con- 
struction, however, 
which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of 
the  implements  to  this 
day  in  use  through 
modem  Turkey  and 
Persia."  Of  other 
agricultural  imple- 
ments we  have  no  specimens  at  all,  unless  the  square 
instrument  with  a small  circle  or  wheel  at  each  corner, 
which  appears  on  the  same  monument  as  the  plough. 


No.  11.  Modem  Turkish  plough. 


No.  111.  Modem  Arab  plough. 


• Laynrd,  Nineveh  and  its  Jte- 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  4*23. 

* Mr.  Laynrd  calls  this  plough 
Itahyloninn  rather  than  Assyrian  (ib. 
p.  422).  But  the  black  stone  on 
which  it  is  engraved  is  a monument 
of  Esarhaddon’s.  I’here  is  a repre- 
sentation of  an  instrument,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a plough,  on  a cylinder 
(probably  Assyrian),  figured  by  M. 
l.ajard  (Culte  de  Mithra,  PI.  xxxiv. 
No.  15).  But  the  markings  arc  very 
indistinct.  The  cylinder,  however, 
is  imliortont  in  one  respect.  It  shows  | 
us  that  the  Assyrians  ploughed  with  [ 


two  oicn,  which  they  placed  in  a 
team,  not  abreast. 

‘ See  Fellows’s  Asia  Minor,  p. 
71,  and  compare  his  Lyeia,  p.  iV4. 
See  also  C.  N iebuhr's  Description  de 
VArahie,  o[)p.  p.  137.  The  chief 
jxiint  in  which  tlie  Assyrian  plough, 
as  above  represented,  differs  from 
the  ordinary  models,  is  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  apparatus  (o  ft)  for  drilling 
the  seed.  It  is  evident  that  the  bowl 
a was  filled  with  grain,  which  ran 
down  the  pipe  ft,  and  entered  the 
I ground  immediately  after  thcplough- 
[ shaiv,  at  the  point  c. 
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may  be  regarded  as  intended  for  some  farming 
purpose. 

Besides  grain,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Assyrians 
cultivated  the  vine.  The  vine  will  grow  well  in 
many  parts  of  Assyria  ;*  and  the  monuments  repre- 
sent vines,  with  a great  deal  of  truth,  not  merely  as 
growing  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Assyrians 
made  their  expeditions,  but  as  cultivated  along  the 
sides  of  the  rivers  near  Nineveh,’  and  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  palaces  of  the  kings.®  In  the  former 
case  they  appear  to  grow  without  any  support,  and 
are  seen  in  orchards  intermixed  with  other  fruit-trees, 
as  pomegranates  and  figs.  In  the  latter  they  are 
trained  upon  tall  trees  resembling  firs,  round  whose 
stems  they  twine  themselves,  and  from  which  their 
rich  clusters  droop.  Sometimes  the  long  lithe  boughs 
pass  across  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  a canopy  under 
which  the  monarch  and  his  consort  sip  their  wine.® 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  a few  remarks  will 
be  added  upon  the  ordinary  private  life  of  the  As- 
syrians, so  far  as  the  monuments  reveal  it  to  us. 
Under  this  head  will  be  included  their  dress,  their 
food,  their  houses,  furniture,  utensils,  carriages,  &c., 
their  various  kinds  of  labour,  and  the  implements  of 
labour  which  were  known  to  them. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  in  As- 
syria was  a mere  plain  timic,  or  shirt,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  a little  above  the  knee,  with  very  short 
sleeves,  and  confined  round  the  waist  by  a broad  belt 


‘ Sec  vol.  i.  p.  274,  note  L To 
the  places  there  mentioned  I may 
add  the  vicinity  of  Bavian,  on  the 
authority  of  some  MS.  notes  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  Herrington. 
• 


t Layord,  Monuments,  2nd  Scries, 
Pis.  14, 15,  and  17. 

' See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

* See  the  representation  given 
above,  p.  107. 
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or  girdle.”  Nothing  was  worn  either  upon  the  head  or 
upon  the  feet.  The  thick  hair,  carried  in  large  waves 
fi’om  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  then 
carefully  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  stiff 
curls,  was  regarded  as  a sufficient  protection  both  from 
sun  and  rain.  No  head  covering  was  ever  worn,  ex- 
cej)t  by  soldiers,  and  by  certain  officials,  as  the  king, 
priests,  and  musicians.  Sometimes,  if  the  hair  was 
very  lu.xuriant,  it  was  confined  by  a band  or  fillet, 
which  was  generally  tied  behind  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  beard  was  worn  long,  and  arranged  with 
great  care,  the  elaboration  being  pretty  nearly  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  king  and  of  the  common 
labourer.  Labourers  of  a rank  a little  above  the 
lowest  wore  sandals,  indulged  in  a fringed  tunic,  and 
occasionally  in  a phillibeg ; while  a still  higher  class 
had  the  fringed  tunic  and  phillibeg,  together  with 
the  close-fitting  trouser  and  boot  worn  by  soldiers.'* 
These  last  are  frequently  eunuchs,  who  probably  be- 
longed to  a corps  of  eunuch  labourers  in  the  employ 
of  the  king. 

Persons  of  the  humbler  labouring  class  wear  no 
ornament,  neither  armlet,  bracelet,  nor  ear-rings. 
Armlets  and  bracelets  mark  high  rank,  and  indeed  are 
rarely  found  unless  the  wearer  is  either  an  officer  of 
the  court,  or  at  any  rate  a personage  of  some  consi- 
deration. Ear-rings  seem  to  have  descended  lower. 
They  are  worn  by  the  attendants  on  sportsmen,  by 
musicians,  by  cavalry  soldiers,  and  even  occasionally 
by  foot  soldiers.  In  this  last  case  they  are  seldom 
more  than  a simple  ring,  which  may  have  been  of 


S«e,  for  instance,  the  fialiennen,  PI.  17 ; Xineveh  and  Babylon,  pf. 
supra,  pp.  147  and  148.  108  and  134. 

'*  Layard,  Moiiiimcnts,  2nd  Series, 
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bronze  or  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  ring  mostly 
supports  a long  pendant.** 

Men  of  rank  appear  to  have  worn  commonly  a long 
fringed  robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.**  The 
sleeves  were  short,  only  just  covering  the  shoulder. 
Down  to  the  waist,  the  dress  closely  fitted  the  form, 
resembling,  so  far,  a modern  jersey ; below  this  there 
was  a slight  expansion,  but  still  the  scantiness  of  the 
robe  is  very  remarkable.  It  had  no  folds,  and  must 
have  greatly  interfered  with  the  free  play  of  the 
limbs,  rendering  rapid  move- 
ments almost  impossible.  A 
belt  or  girdle  confined  it  at 
the  waist,  which  was  always 
patterned,  sometimes  elabo- 
rately. If  a sword  was  carried,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  it  was  suspended,  nearly  in  a horizontal  position, 
by  a belt  over  the  left  shoulder,  to 
which  it  was  attached  by  a ring,  or 
rings,  in  the  sheath.*  There  is  often 
great  elegance  in  these  cross-belts, 
which  look  as  if  they  were  embroid- 
ered with  pearls  or  beads.  Fillets,  ear-rings,  armlets, 
and  (in  most  instances)  bracelets  were  also  worn  by 
Assyrians  of  the  upper  classes.  The  armlets  are 
commonly  simple  bands,  twisted  round  the  arm  once 
or  twice,  and  often  overlapping  at  the  ends,  which  are 
plain,  not  ornamented.  The  bracelets  are  of  slighter 
construction ; their  ends  do  not  meet ; they  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  tbin  metal,  and  sufficiently 
elastic  to  be  slipped  over  the  hand  on  to  the  wrist. 


lBi 

Ornamental  belt  or  girdle 
(KoTnnjik). 


” For  ajiecimens  of  ear-rings,  seej  above,  p.  105. 
vol.  i.  p.  461.  ' Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol. 

” This  robe  closely  resembled  the  ii.  Pis.  Ill  to  114;  I.ayard,  Monu- 
under-garment  of  the  monarch.  Sec  , mailt,  2nd  Scries,  i’l.  32. 
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which  they  then  fitted  closely.  Generally  they  were 
quite  plain ; but  sometimes,  like  the  royal  bracelets, 
they  bore  in  their  centre  a rosette.*  Sandals,  or  in 
the  later  times  shoes,  completed  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  Assyrian  “ gentleman.” 


Armlets  of  Assjrum  grandees  (Khorsabad), 


Sometimes  both  the  girdle  round  the  waist,  and 
the  cross-belt,  which  was  often  worn  without  a sword, 
were  deeply  fringed,  the  two  fi-inges  falling  one  over 
the  other,  and  covering  the  whole  body  from  the 
chest  to  the  knee.*  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the 
long  robe  was  discarded,  and  the  Assyrian  of  some  rank 
wore  the  short  tunic,  which  was  then,  however,  always 
fringed,  and  commonly  ornamented  with  a phillibeg.^ 
Certain  peculiar  head-dresses  and  peculiar  modes 
of  arranging  the  hair  deserve  special  attention  from 
their  singularity.  They  belong  in  general  to  mu- 
sicians, priests,  and  other  official  personages,  and 
may  perhaps  have  been  badges  of  office.  For  in- 
stance, musicians  sometimes  wear  on  their  heads  a 
tall  stiff  cap  shaped  like  a fish’s  tail at  other  times 
their  head-dress  is  a sort  of  tiara  of  feathers.*  Their 


- Botta,  Pla.  12  and  14. 

» Ibid.  ris.  GO  to  06,  110. 

* Layard,  1.  a.  c. ; Botta,  Pis.  108, 
100,  and  111. 

* Woodcut,  No.  I.,  on  the 


next  i«^e.  Two  instances  of  this  re- 
markable cap  occur  in  the  British 
Museum  sculptures.  Botli  are  from 
Sennacherib’s  palace  at  Koyunjik. 

* Sec  the  illustration  on  page  155. 
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liair  is  generally  arranged  in  the  ordinary  Assyrian 
fashion  ; but  sometimes  it  is  worn  comparatively 


No.  III.  Cap  of  the  king’s 
cook  (Kojonjik). 


No.  I.  F»h-cap  of  Anyriiui  No.  II.  Toll  aip  of 
miuiciu  ( Kojunjik ),  Aayriaa  prist  (Koyunjik). 


short,  and  terminates  in  a double  row  of  crisp  curls.’ 
Priests  have  head-dresses  shaped  like  truncated  cones.* 
A cook,  in  one  instance,*  wears  a 
cap  not  unlike  the  tiara  of  the 
monarch,  except  that  it  is  plain 
and  is  not  surmounted  by  an  apex 
or  peak.  A harper  has  the  head 
covered  with  a close-fitting  cap,  en- 
circled with  a row  of  large  beads  or 
pearls,  from  which  a lappet  depends 
behind,  similarly  ornamented.'*  A 
colossal  figure  in  a doorway,  appa-  curiou^od^of  .rranging  tb« 
rently  a man,  though  possibly  re- 
presenting a god,  has  the  hair  arranged  in  six  monstrous 
curls,  the  lowest  three  resting  upon  the  shoulder." 


^ Botta,  vol.  i.  PI.  67.  See  above , 
p.  154. 

' Lajard,  2ud  Series,  PU.  24  and 
50. 

• Laynrd,  1st  Scries,  PI.  30. 

*'  This  curious  licad-druss  occurs 


on  a slab  from  the  palace  of  Asslmr- 
baui-pal  at  Royunjih,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

" Mr.  laiyard  has  a representation 
of  this  figure,  MonumenU,  2nd  Series, 
PL  6. 
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Women  of  the  better  sort  seem  to  have  been 
tlre.ssed  in  sleeved  o^owns,  less  scanty  than  tliose  of 

the  men,  and  eitlier 
striped  or  else  pattern- 
ed and  fringed.  Out- 
side this  they  some- 
times wore  a short 
cloak  of  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  gown,  open 
in  front  and  falling 
over  the  arms,  which 
it  covered  nearly  to 
the  elbows.  Their  hair 
was  either  arranged 
over  the  whole  of  the 
head  in  short  crisp 
curls,  or  carried  back 
in  waves  to  the  ears, 
and  then  in  part  twist- 
pCndcnt 
ringlets,  in  part  curled, 
like  that  of  the  men,  in  three  or  four  rows  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  A girdle  was  probably  worn  round  the 
waist  such  as  we  see  in  the  representations  of  god- 
desses,” while  a fringed  cross-belt  passed  diagonally 
across  the  breast,  being  carried  under  the  right  arm 
and  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  feet  seem  to  have 
been  naked,  or  at  best  protected  by  a sandal.  The 
head  was  sometimes  encircled  with  a fillet 

Women  thus  appareled  are  either  represented  as 
sitting  in  chairs  and  drinking  from  a shallow  cup, 
or  else  as  gathering  grapes,  which,  instead  of  growing 
naturally,  hang  upon  branches  that  issue  from  a 


“ jUonwmntt,  Ist  Serii’s,  I’l.  (15. 
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winf^ed  circle.  The  circle  would  seem  to  be  emblem- 
atic of  the  divine  power  which  bestows  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  upon  man. 


Ffinalcs  gathering  gmpes.  (From  some  itory  fragments  tn  the  British  Museum.) 


The  lower  class  of  Assyrian  women  are  not  repre- 
sented upon  the  sculptures.  We  may  perhaps  pre- 
sume that  they  did  not  dress  very  diflForently  from' 
the  female  captives  so  frequent  on  the  bas-reliefs, 
whose  ordinary  costume  is  a short  gown  not  cover- 
ing the  ankles,  and  an  outer  garment  somewhat 
resembling  the  chasuble  of  the  king.'^  The  head  of 
these  women  is  often  covered  with  a hood : where 


“ See  the  illustration,  supra,  p.91. 
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the  hair  appears,  it  usnally  descends  in  a single 
long  curl.  The  feet  are  in  every  case  naked. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  women  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  those  assumed  by  men. 
They  consisted  principally  of  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets.  Ear-rings  have  been  found  in  gold  and  in 
bronze,  some  with  and  some  without  places  for  jewels. 
One  gold  ear-ring  still  held  its  adornment  of  pearls.'* 

Bracelets  were  some- 
times of  glass,  and 
were  slipped  over  the 
hand.  Necklaces  seem 
commonly  to  have 
been  of  beads,  strung 
together.  A necklace 
in  the  British  Museum 
is  composed  of  glass 
beads  of  a light  blue 
colour,  square  in  shape 
N«cki»o«  of  flat  be«d«  (Brituh  Munconi).  and  flat,  with  hori- 
zontal flutings.  Glass 
finger-rings  have  also  been  found,  which  were  pro- 
bably worn  by  women. 

We  have  a very  few  remains  of  Assyrian  toilet 
articles.  A.  bronze  disk,  about  five  inches  in  diameter 
with  a long  handle  attached,  is  thought  to  have  been 
a mirror.  In  its  general  shape  it  resembles  both  the 
Egyptian  and  the  classical  mirrors  but  unlike  them 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  even  the  handle  being  a mere 
flat  bar.'*  We  have  also  a few  combs.  One  of  these 


Layard,  Ninevrh  and  Babylon, 
p.  595. 

“ See  Wilkinson’a  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 1st  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  585, 


686 ; and  Smith's  THctionary 
Antiquities,  ad.  voc.  SPBcnLuii.  p. 
1063,  2nd  col.  ‘ 

“ A handle  of  a mirror  found  by 
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is  of  iron,  about  three  and  a half  inches  long,  by  two 
inches  broad  in  the  middle.  It  is  double,  like  a modern 
small-tooth  comb,  but  does 
not  present  the  feature, 
common  in  Egypt,”  of  a 
difference  in  the  size  of  the 
teeth  on  the  two  sides. 

The  very  ancient  use  of 
this  toilet  article  in  Meso- 
potamia is  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  already  noticed,’* 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal hieroglyphs,  whence 
the  later  letters  were  de- 
rived. Amother  comb  is 
of  lapis  lazuli,  and  has 
only  a single  row  of  teeth. 

The  small  vases  of  ala- 
baster or  fine  clay,  and  the  small  glass  bottles,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  tolerable  abundance,’*  were 


McUl  mirror  (Britiah  Muaeum). 


Mr.  Layanl  at  Nimnid  wag  slightly 
omaracuted  (^Monuments,  1st  &rics, 
PI.  06,  fig.  11). 

’’  Wilkinson,  1st  Series,  vol.  iii. 


p.  380. 

Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  82 
'•  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
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also  in  all  prol>ability  intended  chiefly  for  the  toilet. 
They  would  hold  the  perfumed  unguents  which  the 
Assyrians,  like  other  Orientals,*"  were  doubtless  in 
the  habit  of  using,  and  the  dyes  wherewith  they 
sought  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.®’ 

No  doubt  the  luxury  of  the  Assyrian  women  in 
these  and  other  respects  was  great  and  excessive. 
They  are  not  likely  to  have  fallen  short  of  their 
Jewish  sisters  either  in  the  refinements  or  in  the 
corruptions  of  civilization.  When  then  we  hear  of 
“ the  tinkling  ornaments  ” of  the  Jewish  women  in 
Isaiah’s  time,  “ their  combs,  and  round  tires  like  the 
moon,”  their  “ chains  and  bracelets  and  mufilers,” 
their  “ bonnets,  and  ornaments  t)f  the  legs,  and  head- 
bands,  and  tablets,  and  ear-rings,”  their  “rings  and 
nose-jewels,”  their  “ changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and 
mantles,  and  wimples,  and  crisping-pins,”  their 
“ glasses,  and  fine  linen,  and  hoods,  and  veils,”  their 
“sweet  smells,  and  girdles,  and  well-set  hair,  and 
stomachers,”’  we  may  be  sure  that  in  Assyria  too 
these  various  refinements,  or  others  similar  to  them, 
were  in  use,  and  consequently  that  the  art  of  the 
toilet  was  tolerably  well  advanced  under  the  second 
great  Asiatic  Empire.  That  the  monuments  contain 
little  evidence  on  the  point  need  not  cause  any  sur- 
prise; since  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 


* Aa  the  Penrians  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiii.  1),  the  Egyptians  (Juv.  xv.  60), 
the  Parthians  (Plin.  A AT.  xiii.  2), 
the  Syrians  (Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  35  ; 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  7,  1.  8),  and  the  Jews 
(Eccl.  ix.  8 ; Luke  vii.  46,  &c.). 

” Diod.  Sic.  ii.  23,  § 1.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs  both  the  upiicr  and 
the  under  eyelids  are  paints  black. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  453,  and  com- 
pare Layard’s  Monuments,  1st  Series, 


PI.  92. 

* Isaiah  iii.  18-24.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  words  of  the 
original  in  this  imsaage  are  through- 
out correctly  translated.  Indeed  the 
margin  shows  how  doubtful  many  of 
them  arc.  Hut  there  is  no  rwison  to 
question  that  they  all  represent  dif- 
ferent articles  of  the  dress  or  toilet 
of  women. 
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spirit  of  jealous  reserve,  common  to  the  Oriental 
nations,  which  makes  them  rarely  either  represent 
women  in  tlieir  mimetic  art  or  speak  of  them  in  their 
public  documents.’ 

If  various  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  in  As- 
syria, such  as  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet,’  we 
may  assume  that  the  food  of  tlie  inhabitants,  like  that 
of  other  agricultural  nations,  consisted  in  part  of 
bread.  Sesame  was  no  doubt  used,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  principally  for  making  oil w'hile  w’heat, 
barley,  and  millet  were  employed  for  food,  and  were 
made  into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  grain  used,  what- 
ever it  was,  would  be  ground  between  two  stones,’ 
according  to  the  miiversal  Oriental  practice  even  at 
the  present  day.*  It  would  then  be  moistened  with 
water,  kneaded  in  a dish  or  bowl,  and  either  rolled 
into  thin  cakes  or  pressed  by  the  hand  into  small 
balls  or  loaves.’  Bread  and  cakes  made  in  this  way 
still  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Arabs  of  these  parts, 
who  retain  the  habits  of  antiquity.  Wheaten  bread 
is  generally  eaten  by  preference  ;*  but  the  poorer  sort 
are  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  coarse  millet,* 


• See  above,  page  107. 

’ See  vol.  i.  p.  272,  note*,  and 
sapra,  p.  198. 

• Niebulir,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  p. 
295;  I.ayard,  Nineveh  and  its  lie- 
main*,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.  For  the 
ancient  practice,  compare  Herod,  i. 
193,  and  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 14. 

• “ Como  down,  sit  in  the  dust,  0 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on 
the  ground  ....  Take  the  mill- 
stones, and  grind  meal.”  (Is.  xlvii. 

1.  2.)  I 

‘ Layard,  Ain.  anil  Bah.  pp.  i 
285-287  ; Niebuhr,  Betertplion  de  • 
r Arabic,  p.  45,  <5rc.  | 

t I doubt  whether  there  is  any  | 

VOL.  II. 


I representation  of  bread  in  the  scul|)- 
; tuns.  The  circular  object  on  the 
I table  in  the  bonquct-acenc  given 
( below  (p.  214)  might  represent  a 
! loaf,  but  it  is  more  proliably  a sacred 
I emblem.  The  Arab  jiractice,  which 
I proliably  corresjxinds  with  the  most 
' ancient  mode  of  prci«iring  bread,  is 
as  given  in  the  text.  See  Layanl, 
1.  8.  c.,  and  compare  the  article  on 
Bread,  in  f)r.  Smith’s  Biblical  Bie- 
lionary. 

• Ijiyard,  p.  289. 

• Niebuhr, /)e*cnpiiofi,i(T.,  p.  46; 
Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Bemaint, 
vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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or  (lurra,  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes  and  then 
eaten  witli  milk,  butter,  oil,  or  the  fat  of  animals. 

Dates,  the  principal  support  of  the  inhabitauts  of 
Chaldgca,  or  Babylonia,  botli  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,*®  were  no  doubt  also  an  article  of  food  in  As- 
syria, though  scarcely  to  any  great  extent.  The 
date-palm  does  not  bear  well  above  the  alluvium,  and 
such  fruit  as  it  produces  in  the  upper  country  is  very 
little  esteemed.**  Olives  were  certainly  cultivated 
under  the  Empire,***  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them 
was  in  great  request.  Honey  was  abundant,  and 
wine  plentiful.  Sennacherib  called  his  land  “ a land 
of  com  and  wine,  a land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a 
land  of  oil  olive  and  of  honey ; ” '**  and  the  products 
here  enumerated  were  probably  those  which  formed 
the  chief  sustenance  of  the  hulk  of 
the  people. 

Meat,  which  is  never  eaten  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  East,'*  was 
probably  beyond  the  means  of  most 
persons.  Soldiers,  however,  upon 
an  expedition  were  able  to  obtain 
this  dainty  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  on 
such  occasions  they  freely  indulged 
in  it.  Wo  see  them,  after  their 
Assyrian  joinu.  victOrios,  killing  and  cutting  up 

J.  Shoulder.  2.  Loin.  , ’ is  j ‘ 

3.  Leg.  sheep  and  oxen,  * and  then  roast- 


See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  134,  135. 

'■  PUn.  II.  N.  xiii.  4. 

” 2 Kings  xviii.  32.  “ A land 
of  oil  olive.”  When  Herodotus  de- 
nies the  cultivation  of  the  olive  in 
his  day  (i.  15>3),  ns  also  that  of  the 
fig  and  the  gra|K-,  he  must  refer  to  the 
low  alluvial  country,  which  is  more 
properly  Babylonia  than  Assyria. 


“ 2 Kings,  1.  8.  c. 

“ “ On  mango  ^ do  viandc  dans 
Ics  pays  chauds,  ou  on  les  emit  mal- 
saincs.”  (Niebuhr,  p.  46.)  “ The 

common  Bedouin  can  rarely  get 
meat.”  (Layard,  Nin.  and  ISab.  p. 
289.) 

“ Layard,  Monumenti,  1st  Scries, 
Pis.  75  and  76 ; 2nd  Scries,  PI.  36. 
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ing  the  joints,  which  arc  not  unlike  our  own,  on  the 


In  the  representationR  of 


Killing  the  sheep  (Ko^unjik). 


embers  of  a wood  fire, 
entrenched  camps  we 
are  shown  the  mode  in 
which  animals  were 
prepared  for  the  royal 
dinner.  They  were 
placed  upon  their  backs 
on  a high  table,  with 
their  heads  hanging 
over  its  edge ; one  man 
held  them  steady  in  this 
position,  while  another, 
taking  hold  of  the  neck, 
cut  the  throat  a little 
Ijelow  the  chin.”  The 
blood  dripjted  into  a 
bowl  or  ba.sin  placed 
beneath  the  head  on 
the  ground.  The  ani- 
mal was  then,  no  doubt, 
paunched,  after  which 
it  was  placed — either 
whole,  or  in  joints — in 
a huge  pot  or  caldron, 
and,  a fire  being  light- 
ed underneath,  it  was 
boiled  to  such  a point 
as  suited  the  taste  of 
the  king.  While  the 
boiling  progressed,  some  portions  were  perhaps  fried 
on  the  fire  below.  Mutton  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  meat  in  the  camp.  At  the  court  there 


Cooking  in  mldron  (Koyunjik). 


Frying  (Nimmd.) 


“ Mouumrntf^  2nd  Series,  Pis.  35  and  3G. 


Ibid.  PI.3G. 
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would  be  a supply  of  venison,  antelope’s  flesh,  hares, 
partridges,  and  other  game,  varied  perhaps  occasion- 
ally with  such  delicacies  as  the  flesh  of  the  wnld  ox 
and  the  onager. 

Fish  must  have  been  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria, 
or  the  monuments  would  not  have  presented  us  with 
so  many  instances  of  fishermen.'"  Locusts  were  also 
eaten,  and  were  accounted  a delicacy,  as  is  jjroved 
by  their  occurrence  among  the  choice  dainties  of  a 
banquet,  which  the  royal  attendants  are  represented 
in  one  bas-relief  as  bringing  into  the  palace  of  the 
king.*’  Fruits,  as  was  natural  in  so  hot  a climate, 
were  highly  prized ; among  those  of  most  repute 
were  pomegranates,  grapes,  citrons,”  and,  apparently, 
pine-apples.’* 


AMyrian  fruita  (from  the  Monuroeuta). 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  drank 
wine  very  freely.  The  vine  was  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  and  else- 
where and  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  grapes 
were  eaten,  both  raw  and  dried,  still  the  main  pur- 


'•  Soo  above,  pp.  146,  147,  and 
148. 

“ I.ayard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
Pis,  8 and  9 ; Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  338. 
Mr,  Layard  notes  that  “ the  locust 
has  ever  been  an  article  of  food  in 
the  East,  and  is  still  sold  in  the 
markets  of  many  towns  in  Arabia.” 
Ho  quotas  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins,  p.  269,  with  respect  to 
the  way  they  are  prepared.  A recent  j 
traveller,  who  tasted  them  fried,  ob-  ' 


serves  that  they  are  “ like  what  one 
would  suppose  fried  shrimps,"  and 
“ by  no  means  bod.”  (See  Yule’s 
Mission  to  the  Cotart  of  Ava,  p.  114.) 

» Plin.  n.  N.  xii.  3. 

•'  The  representation  is  so  e^act 
that  I can  scarcely  doubt  the  pine- 
apple being  intended.  Mr.  I,aynrd 
expresses  himself  on  the  point  with 
some  hesitation.  (AYn.  and  Bab. 
p.  338.) 

' Supra,  p.  199. 
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pose  of  the  vineyards  was  unquestionably  the  pro- 
duction of  wine.  Assyria  was  “ a land  of  corn  and 
wine,”  empliatically  and  before  all  else.*  Great 
banquets  seem  to  have  been  frequent  at  the  court,* 
as  at  the  courts  of  Babylon  and  Persia,*  in  which 
drinking  was  practised  on  a large  scale.  The  Nine- 
vites  generally  arc  reproached  as  dnmkards  by 
Nahum.'  In  the  banquet-scenes  of  the  sculptures, 
it  is  drinking  and  not  eating  that  is  represented. 
Attendants  dip  the  wine-cups  into  a huge  bowl  or 
vase,  which  stands  on  the  ground  and  reaches  as 
high  as  a man’s  chest,*  and  carry  them  full  of  liquor 
to  the  guests,  who  straightway  fall  to  a carouse. 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquets  is  curious.  Tho 
guests,  who  are  in  one  instance  some  forty  or  fifty  in 
number,’  instead  of  being  received  at  a common 
table,  are  divided  into  messes  of  four,  who  sit  to- 
gether, two  and  two,  facing  each  other,  each  mess 
having  its  own  table  iind  its  own  attendant.  The 
guests  are  all  clothed  in  the  long  tasseled  gown,  over 
which  they  wear  the  deeply  fringed  belt  and  cross- 
belt. They  have  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  on  their 
arms  armlets  and  bracelets.  They  sit  on  high  stools, 
from  which  their  legs  dangle ; but  in  no  case  have 
they  footstools,  which  would  apparently  have  been 
a great  convenience.  Most  of  the  guests  are  bearded 
men,  but  intermixed  with  them  were  a few  eunuchs.* 

’ 2 Kiugs  xviii.  32.  | ^ Forty  guests  were  still  to  be 

’ Diod.  Sic.  ii.  20  ; Botta,  Afonu-  traced  at  the  time  of  M.  Botta’s  dis- 
nunt,  PU.  51  to  67,  and  107  to  1 14.  roveries,  while  many  slabs  were  even 

* Dan.  V.  1 ; Esther  i.  3 ; Herod,  then  so  injured  that  their  sul^ect 

U.  110.  could  not  be  made  out.  Along  the 

“Nahum  i.  10.  “While  they  line  of  wall  occupierl  by  the  banquet- 
are  drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  ing-soenc,  there  was  ample  room  for 
be  devoured,  as  stubble  fully  dry.”  twenty  more  guests. 

• This  vase  b represented,  vol.  i.  ' • In  M.  Flandin’s  drawings  this 

p.  481.  ; does  not  appear;  but  M.  Dutta  is 
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l>nukii(g  Mwite  (Khuraab^i^. 

Every  guest  holds  in  his  right  hand  a wine-cup  of  a 
most  elegant  shape,  the  lower  part  modelled  into  the 

form  of  a lion’s  head,  from  which  the  cup 

\ W itself  rises  in  a graceful  curve.  They  all 

\ M raise  their  cups  to  a level  with  their  heads, 

I fl  and  look  as  if  they  were  either  pledging 

each  other,  or  else  one  and  all  drinking 
the  same  toast.  Both  the  stools  and  the 
tables  are  handsome,  and  tastefully  though 
not  very  richly  ornamented.  Each  table 
omnmpntni  wine-  is  ovcrsprcad  witli  a table-clotli,  which 
cup  (KhoiwiUid).  down  ou  either  side  opposite  the 

guests,  but  does  not  cover  the  cuds  of  the  table, 
which  are  thus  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  their 
general  make  the  tables  exactly  resemble  that  used 
in  a banquet-scene  by  a king  of  a later  date,*  but 

ennfidi  nt  that  it  was  so  in  the  .scul|>-  I p.  131.) 

t<m»  themselves.  (.Vonununt,  vol.  v.  | • See  the  representation,  p.  107. 
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tlieir  ornamentation  is  much  less  elaborate.  On  each 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  placed  the  enigmatical 
article  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made  as 
a strange  object  generally  accompanying  the  king.'® 
Alongsiile  of  it  wo  see  in  most  instances  a sort  of 
rude  crescent."  These  objects  have  probably,  both 
of  them,  a sacred  import,  the  crescent  being  the 
emblem  of  Sin,  the  Moon-God,"  while  the  nameless 
article  had  some  unknown  religious  use  or  meaning. 

In  the  great  banqueting  scene  at  Khorsabad  from 
which  the  above  description  is  chiefly  taken,  it  is 
shown  that  the  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times,'®  had  the  entertain- 
ment of  music  at  their  grand  feasts  and  drinking 
bouts.  At  one  end  of  the  long  series  of  figures 
representing  guests  and  attendants  was  a band  of 
Ijerformeis,  at  least  three  in  number,  two  of  whom 
certainly  j)layed  upon  the  lyre."  The  lyres  were 
ten-stringed,  of  a square  shape,  and  hung  round  the 
player’s  neck  by  a string  or  riband. 

The  Assyrians  also  resembled  the  Greeks  and 
Romans"  in  introducing  flowers  into  their  feasts. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  they  wore  garlands,  or 
crowned  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  or 
scattered  roses  over  their  rooms,  but  still  they 


“ Supra,  p.  109. 

'*  M.  Bottn  sjioaUs  as  if  the  objects 
hud  been  different  on  the  different 
tables  (^Mouutnent,  1.  s.  o.) ; but 
M.  Klamlin's  drawings  show  scaretdy 
any  variety.  The  condition  of  the 
slabs  was  very  bad,  and  the  objects 
on  the  tables  could  scarcely  ever  be 
distinctly  made  out. 

“ See  vol.  i.  p.  157,  and  infra, 
p.  249. 

“ For  tho  Egyptian  practia’,  sec 
Wilkinson’s  Aneieul  Eytfpliant,  1st  | 


Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ; for  that  of 
tho  Greeks,  compare  Horn.  Od.  i.  150- 
J5.5;  Athcn.  Deijm,  xiv.  6.  &c. 

One  of  these  has  been  already 
represented,  supra,  p.  1.54.  Tho 
figftro  of  the  third  musician  was  so 
much  injured  that  his  instrument 
rould  not  be  made  out.  There  was 
room  for  two  or  three  more  per- 
formers. (Botta,  PI.  67.) 

“ Athen.  I)ri}>n.  xv.  10;  llor. 
Od.  iii.  19,  1.  22 ; i.  37, 1.  15 ; Ov. 
East.  v.  337,  &c. 
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appreciated  the  delightful  adornment  which  flow(  rs 
furnish.  In  the  long  train  of  attendants  represent  id 

at  Koyunjik  as  bringing  t le 
materials  of  a banquet  ir  to 
the  palace  of  the  king,  a 
considerable  number  be  ar 
vases  of  flowers.  These  we  re 
probably  placed  on  stands, 
like  those  which  are  offcm 
seen  supporting  jars,**  and 
dispersed  about  the  apa  *t- 
ment  in  which  the  fe£.st 
was  held,  but  not  put  upon 
the  tables. 

"^N'e  have  no  knowledjge 
of  the  ordinary  houses  of 
the  Assyrians  other  than 
that  which  we  derive  from 
the  single  representation 
which  the  sculptures  furnish 
of  a village  certainly  Assy- 
rian." It  appears  from  this  specimen  that  the  houses 
were  small,  isolated  from  one  another,  and  either  flat- 
roofed  or  else  covered  in  with  a dome  or  a high  cone. 
They  had  no  windows,  but  must  have  been  lighted 
from  the  top,  where,  in  some  of  the  roofs,  an  aperture 
is  discernible.  The  doorway  was  generally  placed 
towards  one  end  of  the  house ; it  was  sometimes 
arched,  but  more  often  square-headed. 

The  doors  in  Assyrian  houses  were  either  single, 
as  commonly  with  ourselves,  or  folding  {fores  or 


Atteudnnt  biin^n(;  flmvert  to  a 
banquet  (^Koyuujik). 


See  vol.  i.  pp.  480  ami  490. 

See  vol.  i.  p.  403»  where  this  village  is  represcuted. 
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valvai),  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  with 
the  modern  French  and  Italians.  Folding  doors 
were  the  most  common  in  palaces.*  They  were  not 
hung  upon  hinges,  like  modern  doors,  but,  like  those 
of  the  classical  nations,’  turned  upon  pivots.  At 
Khorsabad  the  pavement  slabs  in  the  doorways 
showed  everywhere  the  holes  in  which  these  pivots 
had  worked,  while  in  no  instance  did  the  wall  at  the 
side  present  any  trace  of  the  insertion  of  a hinge.’ 
Hinges,  however,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians  ; for  two  massive 
bronze  sockets  found  at  Nimrud,  which  weighed  more 
than  six  pounds  each  and  had  a 
diameter  of  about  five  inches,*  must  ■ 
have  been  designed  to  receive  the 
hinjres  of  a door  or  eate,  hune  ^ 

, . 1 ® Socket  of  hinge  (Kimrad). 

exactly  as  gates  are  now  hung  among 
ourselves.  The  folding  doors  were  fastened  by  bolts, 
which  were  shot  into  the  pavement  at  the  point  where 
the  two  doors  met ; but  in  the  case  of  single  doors 
a lock  seems  to  have  been  used,  which  was  placed 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  projected  from 
the  door  itself,  so  that  a recess  had  to  be  made  in  the 
wall  behind  the  door,  to  receive  the  lock  when  the 
door  stood  open.’  The  bolt  of  the  lock  was  of  an 
oblong  square  shape,  and  was  shot  into  the  wall  against 
which  the  door  closed.’ 

The  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  furniture  did 
not  greatly  difier  from  the  furniture  of  modern  times. 
That  of  the  poorer  classes  was  for  the  most  part 


' See  Botta,  Monummt  de  Sinivt,  * I^ajani,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  jxiaim.  \ p.  1G3. 

’ Diet,  of  Greek  and  Homan  An-  ‘ Botta,  Monumhit,  toI.  ii.  Pi. 
ti‘/uitie«,  ad.  voc.  Cabdo.  ; 13li ; and  vol.  v.  p.  48. 

* Botta,  vol.  V.  p.  45.  | • Ibid.  vol.  ii.  PI.  123. 
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extremely  plain,  consisting  probably  of  such  tables, 
couches,  and  low  stools  as  wo  see  in  the  r(jpre- 
sentations,  which  are  so  frequent,  of  the  interiors 
of  soldiers’  tents.’  In  these  the  tables  are  generally 
of  the  cross-legged  kind  ; the  couches  follow  the 
pattern  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work," 

except  that  the  legs  do  not 
end  in  pine-shajied  orna- 
ments ; and  the  stools  are 
either  square  blocks  or  merely 
cut  en  chevron*  There  are  no 
. chairs.  The  low  stools  evi- 

Aaf^i.ins  rented  on  stools  (Kojraujtk).  i i /* 

dently  form  the  ordinary  seats 
of  the  people,  on  which  they  sit  to  converse  or  to  rest 
themselves.  The  couches  seem  to  have  been  the 
beds  whereon  the  soldiers  slept,  and  it  may  be 

doubted  if  the  Assyrians  knew 
of  any  other.  In  the  case  of 
the  monarch  we  have  seen 
that  the  bedding  consisted  of 
a mattrass,  a large  round  pil- 
low or  cushion,  and  a cover- 
let;"*’ but  in  these  simple 
couches  of  the  jx)or  we  ob- 
serve only  a mattrass,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  slightly 
raised  and  fitted  into  the  cur- 
vature of  the  arm,  so  as  to 
a pillow.  Perhaps,  however. 


Making  the  bed  (Kojunjik). 

make  a substitute  for 
the  day-labourer  may  have  enjoyed  on  a couch  of 


^ Supra,  p.  73.  Further  examples 
will  he  found  in  Mr.  Ijiyard’s  Mmu- 
menfs,  1st  Scries,  I’l.  77  ; 2nd  Scries, 
Pis,  24,  36,  and  50;  and  in  M. 
Rotta's  Monument,  PI.  146. 


* Page  469. 

’ See  the  footstool.  No.  I.,  on  Uie 
same  |iage. 

Supra,  p.  108. 
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thi.s  simple  character  slumbers  sounder  and  more 
refresliing  than  Sardanapalus  amid  his  comparative 
luxury. 

The  household  utensils  seen  in  combination  with 
these  simple  articles  of  furniture  are  few  and  some- 
what rudely  shaped.  A jug  witli  a long  neck,  an 
angular  liandle,  and 
a pointed  bottom  is 
common : it  usually 
hangs  from  a nail 
or  hook  inserted 
into  the  tent-pole. 

Vases  and  bowls  of 
a simple  form  oc- 
cur, but  are  less  fre- 
quent. The  men 
are  seen  with  knives 
in  their  hands,  and 
appear  sometimes  to 
be  preparing  food 

xU  * in'*  2.  Jug.  3.  Bowl.  4 and  5.  Unknown 

lor  tnCir  IUGcllS  , implement.  6.  Board  for  playing  a game.  (?) 

but  the  form  of  the 

knife  is  marked  very  indistinctly.  Some  of  the 
household  articles  represented  have  a strange  and 
unusual  appearance.  One  is  a sort  of  short  ladder, 
but  with  semicircular  {)rojections  at  the  bottom,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  up])arent;  another  may  be  a 
board  at  which  some  game  was  played;”  while  a 
third  is  quite  inexplicable. 

From  actual  discoveries  of  the  utensils  themselves, 
we  know  that  the  Assyrians  used  dishes  of  stone, 


“ Layanl,  Monumcuh^  1st  Series, 
PI.  77  : 2mi  Scries,  Pis.  24  aiul  30. 
**  Compare  the  I'Vyptljin  boards, 


as  rcjiresented  in  tho  author*a 
rm/o/us,  vol.  li.  pp.  270,  277,  2nd 
od. 
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alabaster,  and  bronze.  They  had  also  bronze  cups 
bowls,  and  plates,  often  elaborately  patterned.'^  Th( 
dishes  were  coinmonlv  made  with  a handle  at  tht 
side,  either  fixed  or  moveable,  by  which,  when  nol 
in  use,  they  could  be  carried  or  hung  on  pegs. 


Dt4i  tiaiuiles  (Nimrud). 

Caldrons  of  bronze  were  also  common  : they  varied 
from  five  feet  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from 
two  feet  and  a half  to  six  feet  in  diameter.'*  Jugs, 
_ funnels,  ladles,  and  jars  have  been  found  in 
jtt  the  same  metal ; one  of  the  funnels  is  shaped 
(Jf  nearly  like  a modern  wine-strainer.“ 

The  Assyrians  made  use  of  bronze  bells 
with  iron  tongues,'  and,  to  render  the  sound 
of  these  more  pleasing,  they  increased  the 
proportion  of  the  tin  to  the  copper,  raising 
it  from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.  The' bells 
were  always  of  small  size,  never  (so  far  as 
appears)  exceeding  three  and  a quarter 
inches  in  height,  and  two  and  a quarter 
diameter.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  w'ere  used,  as  modern  bells,  to 
summon  attendants,  or  only  attached,  as  we  see 
them  on  the  sculptures,*  to  the  collars  and  headstalls 
of  horses. 

Some  houses,  but  probably  not  very  many,  had 


U 

U 


I’P- 1 


See  a)x)ve,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 
Uiyiiril,  Nineveh  and  Uabyhn, 
77-180.  '*  Ibid.  p.  181. 


’ Ibid.  p.  177.  Comiiare  also  pp. 
191  and  671. 

’ Supra,  pp.  14  aud  15. 
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gardens  attached  to  them.  The  Assyrian  taste  in 
gardening  was  like  that  of  the  French.  Trees  of  a 
similar  character,  or  tall  trees  alternating  with  short 
ones,  were  planted  in  straight  rows  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  while  straight  paths  and 
walks,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  traversed 
the  grounds.’  Water  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
means  of  canals  drawn  off  from  a neighbouring  river, 
or  was  brought  by  an  acqueduct  from  a distance.*  A 
national  taste  of  a peculiar  kind,  artiflcial  and  extra- 
vagant to  a degree,  caused  the  Assyrians  to  add  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  natural  ground  the  monstrous 
invention  of  “ Hanging  Gardens : ” an  invention 
introduced  into  Babylonia  at  a comparatively  late 
date,  but  known  in  Assyria  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Sennacherib.*  A “ hanging  garden  ” was 
sometimes  combined  wth  an  acqueduct,  the 
banks  of  the  stream  which  the  acqueduct 
bore  being  planted  with  trees  of  different 
kinds.*  At  other  times  it  occupied  the  roof 
of  a building,  probably  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  supported  upon  a number  of 

The  employments  of  the  Assyrians  which 
receive  some  illustration  from  the  monu- 
ments, are,  besides  war  and  hunting, — ■ 
subjects  already  discussed  at  length, — 
cliiefly  building,  boating,  and  agriculture. 

Of  agricultural  labourers,  there  occur  two  or  three 
only,  introduced  by  the  artist  into  a slab  of  Sen- 
nacherib’s, which  represents  the  transport  of  a winged 


* lAyard,  Hinemh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  232,  233. 

‘ See  vol.  i.  1.  a.  c. 


* See  the  repreeentation  of  a gar- 
den in  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  2S8. 

* Compare  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
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bull.’  They  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  short  tunic 
and  belt,  and  are  employed  in  drawinpf  water  from  a 
river  by  the  help  of  hand-swipes  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  their  lands."  Boatmen  are  far  more 
common.  They  are  seen  emj)loyed  in  tlie  con- 
veyance of  masses  of  stone,*  and  of  other  materials 
for  building,'®  ferrying  men  and  horses  across  a 
river,"  guiding  their  boat  while  a fisherman  plies 
his  craft  from  it,"  assisting  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy,"  and  the  like.  They  wear  the  short  tunic 
and  belt,  and  sometimes  have  their  hair  encircled 
with  a fillet.  Of  laliourers,  employe<l  in  work  con- 
nected with  building,  the  examples,  are  numerous. 


Asuyriuni  dniwiiig  a hantl-cart.  (Kojunjik.) 


In  tlie  long  series  of  slabs  representing  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  Sennacherib’s  great  works," 
although  the  bulk  of  those  employed  as  labourers 
appear  to  be  foreign  captives,  there  arc  a certain 
number  of  the  duties — duties  less  purely  mechanicsil 
than  the  others — which  are  devolved  on  Assyrians. 


^ LayarJ,  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 

n.  16. 

• A representation  of  a laliourer 
thus  employed,  taken  from  the  slab 
in  ijneation,  has  been  already  given, 
vol.  i.  p.  271. 

• See  vol.  i.  p.  421. 


Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  Scries, 

ri.  12. 

" Ijiyard,  Kin.  nnd  Bab.  p.  232. 
'»  Ibid.  p.  231. 

“ I^iyanl,  A/onuraetin,  2nd  Series, 
ri.  27. 

'*  Ibid.  Pis.  10  to  17. 
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Assyrians  loa<l  tlie  hand-carte  and  sometimes  even 
draw  them,  convey  the  implements — pickaxe.s,  saws,, 
shovels,  hatchets,  beams,  forks,  coils  of  ropes — place 
the  rollers,  arrange  the  lever  and  work  it,  keep  the 
carved  masses  of  stone  stciidy  as  they  are  moved 
along  to  their  proper  places,  urge  on  the  gangs  of 
forcxKl  labourers  with  sticks,  and  finally  direct  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  by  signals  which  they  give 
with  their  voice  or  with  a long  horn.  Thus,  however 
ample  the  command  of  naked  human  strength  enjoyed 
by  the  Assyrian  king,  who  had  always  at  his  absolute 
dis(X)sal  the  labour  of  many  thousand  captives,  still 
there  was  in  every  great  work  much  which  could 
oidy  be  intrusted  to  Assyrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  employed  largely  in  the  grand  constructions  of 
their  monarchs. 

The  implements  of  labour  have  a considerable  re- 
semblance to  those  in  present  use  among  ourselves. 
The  saws  were  two- 
handed  ; but  as  the 
handle  was  in  the 
same  line  with  the 
blade,  instead  of  los- 
ing set  at  right 
angles  to  it,  they 
must  have  been 
somewhat  awkward 
to  use.  The  shovels 
were  heart-shaped, 

like  those  which  Sir  C.  F ellows  noticed  in  Asia  Minor.'^ 
The  pickaxes  had  a single,  instead  of  a dotd)le,  head  ; 
“while  the  hatchets  were  double-headed,  though  here 
probably  the  second  head  was  a mere  knob  intended 


t 


Aisyrian  impIemi!nU.  (From  the  Monuments.) 


“ Journal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  72. 
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to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  hand-carts 
were  small  and  of  very  simple  construction : they 
were  made  open  in  front  and  behind,  but  had  a 
slight  framework  at  the  sides.  They  had  a pole, 
rising  a little  in  front,  and  were  generally  drawn  by 
two  men.  The  wheels  were  commonly  four-spoked. 
When  the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  cart  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  general  secured  by  two  bands  or 
ropes  which  were  passed  over  it  diagonally  so  as  to 
cross  each  other  at  the  top. 

Carts  drawn  by  animals  were  no  doubt  used  in  tlie 
country ; but  they  are  not  found  except  in  the  scenes 
representing  the  triumphant  returns  of  armies,  where 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  vehicles  are  foreign  than 
Assyrian,  They  have  poles — not  shafts — and  are 
drawn  by  two  animals,  either  oxen,  mules,  or  asses. 
Tlie  wheels  have  generally  a large  number  of  spokes — 
sometimes  as  many  as  eleven.  Representations  of 
these  carts  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume,'® 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made  occasional 
use  of  covered  carriages.  Several  vehicles  of  this 

kind  are  represent- 
ed on  an  obelisk  in 
the  British  Museum. 
They  have  a high 
and  clumsy  hotly, 
which  shews  no  win- 
dow, and  is  placed 
on  four  dispropor- 

Aisyrian  close  carnni:e  or  litter.  (From  an  obelisk  1 i i 

in  the  BriUsh  Museum.)  tionately  lowwliecls, 

• which  raise  it  only 
about  a foot  from  the  ground.  In  front  of  this  body  • 
is  a small  driving-place,  enclosed  in  trellis-work,  inside 

>•  Pp.  292  and  304. 
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which  the  coachman  stands  to  drive.  Each  of  these 
vehicles  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  used  to  convey  the  ladies  of  the  court ; and 
they  were  therefore  carefully  closed  in  order  that  no 
curious  glance  of  passers-by  might  rest  upon  the 
charming  inmates.  The  carpentum,  in  which  the 
Roman  matrons  rode  at  the  great  public  festivals, 
was  similarly  closed,  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  is 
evident  from  the  representations  which  we  have  of 
it  on  medals  and  tombs. 

Except  in  the  case  of  these  covered  vehicles,  and 
of  the  chariots  used  in  war  and  hunting,  horses  (as 
already  observed  ‘)  were  not  employed  for  draught. 
The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  too 
noble  for  this  purpose,  unless  where  the  monarch 
and  those  near  to  him  were  concerned,  for  whose 
needs  nothing  was  too  precious.  On  the  military 
expeditions  the  horses  were  carefully  fed  and  tended. 
Portable  mangers  were  taken  with  the  army  for  their 
convenience ; and  their  food,,  which  was  probably 
barley,  was  brought 
to  them  by  grooms 
in  sieves  or  shallow 
boxes,  whence  no 
doubt  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  man- 
gers. They  appear 
to  have  been  allowed  ^ *««*«  (Koyunjik). 

to  go  loose  in  the 

camp,  without  being  either  hobbled  or  picketed.’ 
Care  was  fciken  to  keep  their  coats  clean  and  glossy 


' Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  note^  j Series,  PI.  63  j 2nd  Series,  PU.  24 
’ See  Layard,  MmtumenU,  1st  | and  36. 

VOT..  II.  Q 
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by  the  use  of  the  currj’comb,  which  was  probably 
of  iron.^ 


CtritoTD  currTconiUiig  a 


Halters  of  two  kinds  were  employed.  Sometimes 
they  consisted  of  a mere  simple  noose  which  was 
placed  in  the  horse’s  mouth,  and  then  drawn  tight 
round  the  chin.‘  More  often  (as  in  the  above  wood- 
cut)  the  rope  was  attached  to  a headstall,  not  unlike 
that  of  an  ordinary  bridle,  hut  simpler,  and  prolmbly 
of  a cheaper  material.  Leading  reins,  fastened  to 
the  bit  of  an  ordinary  bridle,  were  also  common.* 
Such  are  the  principal  points  connected  with  the 
peaceful  customs  of  the  Assyrians,  on  which  the 
monuments  recently  discovered  throw  a tolerable 
amount  of  light.  Much  still  remains  in  obscurity. 
It  is  not  possible  as  yet,  without  drawing  largely  on 
the  imagination,  to  ptirtray  in.  any  completeness  the 
private  life  even  of  the  Assyriith  nobles,  much  less 
that  of  the  common  people.  All  that  can  be  done  is 


’ No  currycomb  has  Ixwn  found  ; 
but  an  iron  comb,  brought  from  Ko- 
yunjik,  is  now  in  tho  British  Mu- 
seum. (Seo  above,  p.  207.) 


* LajTird,  Mmiumeuts,  2nd  Scritg, 
Pis.  7 and  47. 

“ ibid.  Pis.  19,  24,  29,  Sic. 
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to  gather  up  the  fragments  which  time  has  spared ; 
to  arrange  them  in  something  like  order,  and  present  i 

them  faithfully  to  the  general  reader,  who  it  is  hoped 
will  feel  a certain  degree  of  interest  in  them  sever- 
ally, as  matters  of  archaiology,  and  who  will  probably 
further  find  that  he  obtains  from  them  in  combination 
a fair  notion  of  the  general  character  and  condition 
of  the  race,  of  its  mingled  barbarism  and  civilization, 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  art  and  rudeness,  luxury 
and  simplicity  of  habits.  The  novelist  and  even  the 
essayist  may  commendably  eke  out  the  scantiness  of  ; 

facts  by  a free  indulgence  in  the  wide  field  of  sup-  ; 

position  and  conjecture ; but  the  historian  is  not 
entitled  to  stray  into  this  enchanted  ground.  lie 
must  be  content  to  remain  within  the  tame  and 
narrow  circle  of  established  fact.  Where  his  materials 
are  abundant  he  is  entitled  to  draw  graphic  sketches  ^ 

of  the  general  condition  of  a people ; but  where  they  ^ 

are  scanty,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  must  be 
content  to  forego  such  pleasant  pictures,  in  which  the 
colouring  and  the  filling  up  would  necessarily  be 
derived,  not  from  authentic  data,  but  from  his  own 
fancy.  1 


y 2 
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RELIGION. 

" Tho  graven  image,  and  the  molten  image.” — Nahum  i.  14. 


The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  so  nearly  resembled, 
at  least  in  its  external  aspect,  in  which  alone  we  am 
contemplate  it— the  religion  of  the  primitive  Chal- 
dseans,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary,  after  the  full 
treatment  which  that  subject  received  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,’  to  do  much  more  than  notice 
in  the  present  place  certain  peculiarities  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  cult  of  Assyria  was  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  neighbouring  and  closely 
connected  country.  With  the  exception  that  the  first 
god  in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  was  replaced  by  a 
distinct  and  thoroughly  national  deity  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Assyria,  and  that  certain  deities  whose  posi- 
tion was  prominent  in  the  one  occupied  a subordi- 
nate position  in  the  other,  the  two  religious  systems 
may  be  pronounced,  not  similar  merely,  but  identical. 
Each  of  them,  without  any  real  monotheism,’  com- 
mences with  the  same  pre-eminence  of  a single  deity, 
which  is  followed  by  the  same  groupings  of  actually 


' See  vol.  i.  cIj.  vii.  pp.  138-188. 

’ Though  II  or  lia  in  Clialdiea, 
and  .4s)>iiur  in  Asayria,  were  nMj>cc- 
tively  diief  geda,  they  were  in  no 
sense  sole  gths.  Not  only  are  the 


other  deities  viewed  as  really  dis- 
tinct beings,  but  they  are  in  many 
cjises  self-originated,  and  always  su- 
preme in  their  sevenU  spheres. 
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the  same  divinities and,  after  that,  by  a multitudi- 
nous polytheism,  which  is  chiefly  of  a local  character. 
Each  country,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  nt!arly  the 
.‘iame  worshijj — temples,  altars,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
same  type — the  same  religious  emblems — the  same 
ideas.  The  only  difference  here  is,  that  in  Assyria 
ampler  evidence  exists  of  what  was  material  in  the 
religious  system,  more  abundant  representations  of 
the  objects  and  modes  of  worship ; so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  give,  by  means  of  illustrations,  a more 
graphic  portraiture  of  the  externals  of  the  religion 
of  the  As-syrians  than  the  scantiness  of  the  remains 
l^ermitted  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  Chaldseans. 

At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  the 
“ great  god,”  Asshur.  Ilis  usual  titles  are  “ the 
great  Lord,”  “ the  King  of  all  the  Gods,”  “ he  who 
rules  supremo  over  the  Gods.”*  Sometimes  he  is 
ctilled  “ the  Father  of  the  Gods,”  though  that  is  a 
title  which  is  more  properly  assigned  to  Belus.*  His 
place  is  always  first  in  invocations.  He  is  regarded 
throughout  all  the  Assyrian  iuscrijitions  as  the 
special  tutelary  deity  both  of  the  kings-  and  of  the 
country.  He  places  the  monarchs  upon  their  throne, 
firmly  establishes  them  in  the  government,  lengthens 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves  their  power,  pro- 
tects their  forts  and  armies,  makes  their  name  cele- 
brated, and  the  like.  To  him  they  look  to  give  them 
victory  over  their  enemies,  to  grant  them  all  the  wishes 
of  their  heart,  and  to  allow  them  to  bo  succeeded  on 
their  thrones  by  their  sons,  and  their  sons’  sons,  to  a 
remote  posterity.  Their  usual  phrase  when  speaking 
of  him  is  “ Asshur,  my  lord.”  They  represent  them- 


* See  vol.  i.  p.  141.  the  author’g  Herodotu*,  vol.  i.  p.  482, 

* See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’g  Eaay  in  2nd  edition.  * Ibid.  jip.  491,  492. 
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selves  as  passing  their  lives  in  his  service.  It  is  to 
spread  his  worship  that  they  carry  on  their  wars. 
They  fight,  ravage,  destroy  in  his  name.  Finally, 
when  they  suhdue  a country,  they  are  careful  to  “ set 
up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,”  and  teach  the  people 
his  laws  and  his  worship. 

The  tutelage  of  Asshur  over  Assyria  is  strongly 
marked  by  tlie  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the 
country,  which  in  the  original  is  complete.®  It  is 
also  indicated  by  the  curious  fact  that,  unlike  the 
other  gods,  Asshur  had  no  notorious  temple  or  shrine 
in  any  particular  city  of  Assyria,  a sign  that  his 
worship  was  spread  equally  throughout  the  whole 
land,  and  not  to  any  extent  localised.  As  the 
national  deity,  he  had  indeed  given  name  to  tlie 
original  capital but  even  at  Asshur  (Kikh-Shtir- 
(jhat)  it  maybe  doubted  wliether  there  was  any  build- 
ing which  was  specially  his."  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  a reasonable  conjecture*  that  all  the 
shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to  his  worsliip, 
to  whatever  minor  god  they  might  happen  to  be 
dedicated. 

In  the  inscriptions  the  Assyrians  are  constantly 
described  as  “ the  servants  of  Asshur,”  and  their 
enemies  as  “ the  enemies  of  As.shur.”  The  Assyrian 
religion  is  “ the  worship  of  Asshur.”  No  similar 
phrases  are  used  with  respect  to  any  of  the  other 
gods  of  the  Pantheon. 


‘ The  god,  the  country,  the  town  I ■ Sir  II.  liawlinson,  in  tlie  author’s 
Asiihiir,  and  “ an  Assyrian,”  arc  all  IkrodoUu  (vol.  i.  p.  4S3),  inclines 
re|)rt‘sentcd  by  the  same  term,  which  to  allow  that  the  great  fane  at  Kileh- 
is  written  both  A-shtr  and  As-»hur.  Sherghat  was  a temple  of  Aashur; 
'Hie  ••  determinative”  prefi.\cd  to  the  but  the  deity  whose  name  ap|ic.ara 
term  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  339,  340)  tells  | ujxm  the  bricks  is  entitled  AiJiit. 
us  which  meiuiing  is  intended.  ” Sir  11.  liawlinson,  1.  s.  c, 

t See  vol.  i.  p.  L'54.  I 
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We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  orif^inally  tlie  god 
Asshur  was  the  great  progenitor  of  the  race,  Asslmr, 
the  son  of  Shem,'°  deified.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  this  notion  was  lost,  and  Asshur  came 
to  be  viewed  simply  as  a celestial  being — the  first 
and  highest  of  all  the  divine  agents  who  ruled  over 
heaven  and  earth.  It  is  indicative  of  the  (com- 
paratively speaking)  elevated  character  of  Assyrian 
polytheism  that  this  exalted  and  awful  deity  con- 
tinued from  first  to  last  the  main  object  of  worship, 
and  was  not  superseded  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by 
the  lower  and  more  intelligible  divinities,  such  as 
Shamas  and  Sin,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Nergal  the  God 
of  War,  Nin  the  God  of  Hunting,  or  Iva,  the  wielder 
of  the  thunderbolt.^ 

The  fiwourite  emblem  under  which  the  As-syrians 
appear  to  have  represented  Asshur  in  their  works  of 
art  was  the  winged  circle  or  globe,  from  which  a 
figure  in  a horned  cap  is  frequently  seen  to  issue, 
sometimes  simply  holding  a bow  (Fig.  I.),  sometimes 
shooting  his  arrows  against  the  Assyrians’  enemies. 
(Fig.  II.)  This  emblem  has  been  variou-sly  ex- 
plained;^ but  the  most  probable  conjecture  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  circle  typifies  eternity,  while  the 


'»  Gen.  X.  22.  ^ I 

‘ In  the  worehip  of  Egj  pt  we  may 
trace  such  a grailuaV  descent  and  I 
deterioration,  from  Amnn,  the  AiV/den  , 
god,  to  Phtha,  tlie  demiurgus,  thence  | 
to  Ua,  the  Sun-God,  from  him  to 
Isis  and  Osiris,  deities  of  the  third 
order,  and  finally  to  Apis  and  Sera- 
pis,  mere  d.'emons. 

’ SI.  I.ajard  is  of  opinion  that  the 
foundation  of  the  winged  circle  is  a 
bird,  which  he  prononnccs  to  be  a 
dove,  and  to  typify  the  Assyrian 


Venus.  To  this  he  supposes  were 
afterwards  addefl  the  circle  as  an 
emblem  of  eternity,  and  the  human 
figure,  which  he  regards  as  an  image 
of  Kaal  or  Bel.  In  confirmation  of 
his  vHew  that  the  synilwl  mainly 
I grew  out  of  a bird,  ho  ailduccs  the 
j subjoined  form  which  appears  upon 
a cylinder. 


i 


I 

I 
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wings  express  omnipresence,  and  the  human  figure 
symbolises  wisdom  or  intelligence.  The  emblem 
appears  under  many  varieties.  Sometimes  the  figure 
which  issues  from  it  has  no  bow,  and  is  represented 
as  simply  e.xtending  the  right  hand  (Fig.  III.)  ; 


Kig.  II.  Kig.  I. 


Kig.  IV. 


Lxnblems  of  Asfthnr  Lajanl). 


occasionally  both  hands  are  extended,  and  the  left 
holds  a ring  or  chaplet  (Fig.  IV.)  In  one  instance 
we  see  a very  remarkable  variation  : for  the  com- 
plete human  figure  is  substituted  a mere  pair  of 
hands,  which  seem  to  come  from  behind  the  winged 
disk,  the  right  open  and  e.xhibiting  the  palm,  the 
left  closed  and  holding  a bow.®  In  a large  number 
of  cases  all  sign  of  a person  is  dispensed  with,*  the 


* See  the  woodcut  on  tlie  next 
Thin  emblem  is  taken  from 
a mutilated  obelisk  found  at  Ko- 
yunjik. 


* Sco  Layard’s  Monuments 0/ Nine- 
veh, 1st  Series,  Pis.  6,  39,  and  53 ; 
2nd  Series,  Pis.  4 and  69  ; and  com- 
pare above,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
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Kml>Ien)s  of  the  piiiid^dJ  gods.  (From  iin  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.) 


winged  circle  appearing  alone,  with  the  disk  either 
plain  or  ornamented.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  where  the  em- 
blem exhibits  three  human  heads 
instead  of  one — the  central  figure 
having  on  either  side  of  it  a 
head,  which  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  feathers  of  the  wing.*  of.s«n»chenb.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  based  upon  this 
form  of  the  emblem,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Assyrians,  whom  the  winged  circle  seems  always  to 
represent,  was  in  reality  a triune  god,*  Now  certainly 
the  triple  human  form  is  very  remarkable,  and  lends 
a colour  to  this  conjecture ; but,  as  there  is  absolutely 
nothing,  either  in  the  statements  of  ancient  writers, 
or  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  deciphered,  to  confirm  the  supposition,  it  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  scarcely 
apprehended  with  any  distinctness  even  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  those  which  primeval  revelation  made  known 
throughout  the  heathen  world.  It  is  a fanciful 


* See  the  Cylinder  cf  Senn.'icherib 
(supra,  vol.  i.  p.  47.5) ; and  aimpare 
a cylinder  enjiraved  in  M.  lynjard’s 
Cuile  <U  Miihra,  PI.  xxxii.,  No.  3.  I 


* L-ayanl,  Nineveh  nnd  Babylon, 
|>.  160;  l.ajard,  ('ulte  tlr  Mithra, 
Explication  des  planches,  p.  2. 
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mysticism  which  finds  a Trinity  in  the  Eicton,  Cneph, 
and  Plitha  of  the  Eg^'ptians,  the  Oroma.sdes,  Mitliras, 
.and  Arimauius  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Monas, 
Logos,  and  Psyche  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.’  There 
are  abundant  Triads  in  ancient  mythology',  but  no 
real  Trinity.  The  case  of  Asshur  is,  however,  one 
of  simple  unity.  He  is  not  even  included  in  any 
Triad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  triple  figure 
shows  him  to  us  in  temporary  combination  with  two 
other  gods,  who  may  be  exceptionally  represented  in 
this  way  rather  than  by  their  u.sual  emblems.  Or 
the  three  heads  may  be  merely  an  exaggeration  of 
that  principle  of  repetition  which  gives  rise  so  often 
to  a double  representation  of  a king  or  a god,"  and 
which  is  seen  .at  Ba\dan  in  the  threefold  re{>etitiou  of 
another  sacred  emblem,  the  horned  cap. 

It  is  ob-servable  that  in  the  sculptures  the  winged 
circle  is  seldom  found  except  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  monarch.®  The  Great  King  wears  it  em- 
broidered upon  his  robes,'®  carries  it  engraved  ujx)u 
his  cylinder,"  represents  it  above  his  he.ad  in  the 
rock-tablets  on  which  he  carves  his  image,'®  stands 
or  kneels  in  adoration  before  it,'®  fights  under  its 


1 So  Cudworth  (^InteUertual  Sys- 
tem o/  the  Unttfrue,  eh.  )v.  § 10,  et 
»eq.)  and  othera.  Mosbeim,  in  his 
Latin  translation  of  Cudwortli’s  great 
work,  ably  combats  his  views  on 
this  subject. 

• [.avard,  Monuments,  Pis.  6,  25, 
39,  &c.’ 

’ The  occurrence  of  the  emblem  ' 
of  Asshur  without  the  king  in  the 
ivory  representing  women  gathering  i 
grapes  (supra,  p.  205)  is  rtmarkable.  j 
Probably  the  ivory  formed  part  of  I 
the  ornamentation  of  a royal  throne  ! 
or  cabinet.  There  arc  cylinders,  | 


' however,  ap(«trcntly  not  roval,  on 
which  the  emblem  occurs.  (Cull  imore, 
Nos.  145,  154,  155,  158,  1(K),  162; 
Lajard,  Pis.  xiii.  2 ; xvi.  2 ; xvii.  5, 
8,  &c.) 

Layaitl,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 
PI.  6 ; supra,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

" Layard,  Nineveh  ami  Babylon, 
p.  160;  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  475. 

” As  at  the  Nahr^el-Kclb  (Lajard, 
VuUe  tie  Milhra,  PI.  i.  No.  39) ; 
at  lliivian  (layard,  Nineveh  anti 
Babylon,  p.  211),  &c. 

“ layard.  Monuments,  1st  Scries, 
Pis.  6,  25,  and  39. 
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slifulow,'*  under  its  protection  returns  victorious,'* 
places  it  conspicuously  in  the  scenes  where  he  him- 
self is  represented  on  his  obelisks.**  And  in  these 
various  representations  he  makes  the  emblem  in  a 
great  measure  conform  to  the  circumstances  in  wdiich 
he  himself  is  engaged  at  the  time.  Where  he  is  fights 
ing,  Asshur  too  has  his  arrow  on  the  string,  and 
points  it  against  the  king’s  adversaries.  Where  he  is 
returning  from  victory,  with  the  disused  bow  in  the 
left  hand  and  the  right  hand  outstretched  and  ele- 
vated, Asshur  takes  the  same  attitude.  In  peaceful 
scenes  the  Ik)w  disappears  altogether.  If  the  king 
worships,  the  god  holds  out  his  hand  to  aid ; if  he 
is  engaged  in  secular  acts,  the  divine  presence  is 
thought  to  bo  sufficiently  marked  by  the  circle  and 
the  wings  without  the  human  figure. 

An  emblem  found  in  such  frequent  connection  with 
the  symbol  of  Asshur  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
it  was  attached  in  a special  way  to  his  worship,  is  the 


Simplnt  forms  of  the  Sacred  Tree  (Nimrud). 


Eiiyard,  MonumaUt,  1st  Series, 
Kl.  13. 

'*  Ibid.  I’l.  21. 


“ Ibid.  1*1.  53.  Compare  the  ro- 
rrcsentatioii  (supra,  p.  233)  which 
leads  another  royal  obelisk. 


I 


I 
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siicTCfl  or  symbolical  tree.  Like  the  winded  circle, 
Ibis  emblem  lias  various  forms.  The  simplest  con- 
sists of  a short  jiillar  spriiifrinp;  f,  om  a single  pair  of 
rams’  horns,  ami  surmounted  by  a capital  composed 
ot  two  pairs  of  rams’  horns  separated  bv  one,  two,  or 
three  horizontal  bands ; above  which  diere  is,  first, 
a scroll  resembling  that  which  commonly  surmounts 
the  winged  circle,  ami  then  a flower,  veiV  much  like 
the  “ honeysuckle  ornament  ” of  the  Greek.s.‘  More 
advanced  specimens  show  the 
pillar  elongated,  with  a capital 
in  the  middle  in  addition  to  the 
capital  at  the  top,  while  the 
blossom  above  the  upper  capital, 
and  generally  the  stem  likewise, 
throw  out  a number  ot  similar 
smaller  blossoms,  which  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  fir-cones 
or  pomegranates.  M'here  the 
tree  is  most  elaborately  por- 
trayed, we  see  l^esidesthe  stem 
and  the  blossoms,  a comj)licated 
network  of  branches,  which  after 
interlacing  with  one  another 
form  a sort  of  arch  surrounding 
the  tree  itself  as  wdth  a frame. 

It  is  a subject  of  curious  spe- 
culation, whether  this  sacred  tree  does  not  stand  con- 
nected with  the  Aslieruh  ot  the  Phoenicians,  which  was 


Trw — fiual  and  most 
rlabotate tTpp.  (Simrud.) 


' This  rcsemWancp,  which  Mr. 
t.ayard  notes  ^Xinevth  and  iU  Iir~ 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  294)  is  certainly 
Very  curious ; but  it  does  not  tell  us 
anything  of  the  origin  or  meaning 
of  the  symbol.  'JTic  Greeks  probably 
adopteil  the  ornament  as  clegaut, 


without  caring  to  understand  it.  I 
susj>ect  that  the  so<alli-<i  “flower” 
was  in  reality  a reiiresentation  of  the 
luad  of  a imlm-tree,  with  the  form 
of  which,  as  lortrayed  on  the  earliest 
scnlptures  (Uyard,  Monuments,  PI. 
53),  it  nearly  agrees. 
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c«rtainly  not  a “ grove,”  in  the  sense  in  wliich  we 
commonly  understand  the  word.  The  AnhCrrah,  which 
the  Jews  adopted  from  the  idolatrous  nations  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact,  was  an  artificial  structure, 
originally  of  wood,*  but  in  the  later  times,  proliably  of 
metal,*  capable  of  being  “ set  ” in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem by  one  king,*  and  “ brought  out  ” by  another.* 
It  was  a structure  for  which  “ hangings  ” could  be 
made,®  to  cover  and  protect  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  so  far  like  a tree  that  it  could  be  properly 
said  to  be  “ cut  down,”  rather  than  “ broken  ” or 
otherwise  demolished.’  The  name  itself  seems  to 
imply  something  which  stood  straight  up  ; " and  the 
conjecture  is  reasonable  that  its  essential  element 
was  “the  straight  stem  of  a tree,”*  though  whether 
the  idea  connected  with  the  emblem  was  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  underlay  the  phallic  rites  of 
the  Greeks,'"  is  (to  say  the  least)  extremely  un- 
certain. We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the 
Assyrian  sacred  tree  was  a real  tangible  object : it  may 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Layard  supposes,"  a mere  type. 
But  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  have 
been  an  actual  object;'*  in  which  case  we  cannot 


’ Judges  vi.  26.  “Take  the  second 
bullock  and  offer  a burnt  sacrifice 
with  the  wood  of  the  grove  (^Asherah') 
which  thou  shalt  cut  down.” 

* According  to  the  account  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  Josiah  *‘  burnt 
the  grove  at  the  brook  Kishon,  and 
itamjnd  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast 
the  powder  tlieroof  upon  the  ^ves 
of  the  children  of  the  ]icoplc!”  (xxiii. 
6).  Unless  the  Atlteruh  had  been 
of  metal  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  stamping  it  to  i>owder  after 
burning  it. 

* 2 Kings  xxi.  7. 

* Ibid,  xxiii.  6. 

* Ibid,  verse  7. 

* Judges  vi.  25,  28 ; 2 Kings  xviii. 


4 ; xxiii.  14;  2 Chron.  xiv.  3 ; xxxi. 
1,  &c. 

• Asherah  (iTT^J  is  from 
the  true  root  of  which  is  TB”,  “ to  be 
straight”  or  “ upright.” 

’ So  Dr.  Gotch  in  Smith's  Biblical 
Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

“ Nineveh  and  its  Itemaius,  vol. 
ii.  p.  447.  “ The  sacred  tree  is  be- 

fore him,  but  only,. it  maybe  pre- 
sumed, as  a type.” 

“ It  is  found  with  objects  which 
are  all  certainly  material,  as  on  Lord 
Aljcrdeen's  Black  Stone,  where  a real 
sacrificial  scene  ap|jears  to  be  repre- 
sented. 
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but  suspect  that  it  stood  in  the  Assyrian  system  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  Asherah  in  the  Plioe- 
nician,  being  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  supreme  god,’^  and  having  certainly  a symbolic 
character,  though  of  what  exact  hind  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine. 

An  analogy  has  been  suggested  between  this  As- 
syrian emblem  and  the  Scriptural  “ tree  of  life,” 
which  is  thought  to  be  variously  reflected  in  the 
multiform  mythology  of  the  East.'*  Are  not  such 
speculations  somewhat  over-fanciful  ? There  is  per- 
haps, in  the  emblem  itself,  which  combines  the  horns 
of  the  ram — an  animal  noted  for  procreative  power — 
with  the  image  of  a fruit-  or  flower-producing  tree, 
ground  for  supposing  that  some  allusion  is  intended 
to  the  prolific  or  generative  energy  in  nature ; but 
more  than  tliis  can  scarcely  bo  said  without  ven- 
turing upon  mere  speculation.  The  time  will  perr 
haps  ere  long  arrive  when,  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  mythological  tablets  of  the  Assyrians,  their  real 
notions  on  this  and  other  kindred  subjects  may  be- 
come known  to  us.  Till  then,  it  is  best  to  remain 
content  with  such  facts  as  are  ascertainable,  without 
seeking  to  penetrate  mysteries  at  which  we  can  but 
guess,  and  where,  even  if  we  guess  aright,  we  cannot 
know  that  we  do  so. 

The  gods  worshipped  in  Assyria  in  the  next  degree 
to  Asshur  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  early  times, 
Ann  and  Iva ; in  the  later,  Bel,  Sin,  Shamas,  Iva, 
Nin  or  Niuip,  and  Nergal.  Gula,  Ishtar,  and  Beltis 
were  favourite  goddesses.  Hoa,  Nebo,  and  Mcro- 


“ The  groves  in  Scripture  are 
closely  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Itnal,  the  supreme  God  of  tlie 
Phemicians.  (S«>  Judges  iii.  7 ; 


1 Kings  xviii.  19 ; 2 Kings  xvii.  IG 
&c.) 

“ layard,  AVneivA  ami  its  He- 
nuiiiis,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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dach,  though  occasional  objects  of  worship,  more 
especially  under  the  later  empire,  were  in  far  less 
rcj)ute  in  A.ssyria  than  in  Babylonia ; and  the  two 
last-named  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  former  country  from  the  latter  during 
the  historical  period.* 

For  the  special  characteristics  of  these  various  gods 
— common  objects  of  worship  to  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Babylonians  from  a very  remote  epoch — the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  where 
their  several  attributes  and  their  position  in  the  Chal- 
ckean  Pantheon  have  been  noted.’  The  general  re- 
semblance of  the  two  religious  systems  is  such,  that 
almost  everything  which  has  been  stated  with  respect 
to  the  gods  of  the  First  Empire  may  be  taken  as 
applying  equally  to  those  of  the  Second ; and  the 
reader  is  requested  to  make  this  application  in  all 
cases,  excej)t  wdiere  some  shade  of  difference,  more  or 
less  strongly  marked,  shall  be  pointed  out.  In  the 
following  pages,  without  repeating  what  has  been 
said  in  the  former  volume,  some  account  will  Ixi  given 
of  the  worship  of  the  principal  gods  in  Asst/ria,  and 
of  the  chief  temples  dedicated  to  their  service. 

ANTJ. 

The  worship  of  Anu  seems  to  have  Ijeen  introduced 
into  Assyria  from  Babylonia  during  the  times  of 
Chaldaean  supremacy  which  preceded  the  establish- 


* Mcrodach  and  Nobo  are  not 
alisoUitoly  unknown  to  the  earlier 
kinpi : since  tliey  arc  invoked  upon 
the  Black  t)belisk  as  the  eighth  and. 
the  eleventh  gods.  But  it  is  only 
with  Vul-lush  or  Iva-lush  III.  (ah. 
B.a  800)  tliat  they  Itecome  ptoini-;  i 


neat.  This  king  takes  special  credit 
to  himself  for  having  first  promi- 
nently placed  Mcrodach  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Assj-ria.  (S(v  Sir  IT. 
Rawlinson’s  Assay  in  the  author’s 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  516,  ‘Jnd  edition.) 

’ Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  138-188. 
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ment  of  the  independent  Assyrian  kingdom.  Sliamas- 
Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  King  of  Chaldaca,  built 
a temple  to  Anu  and  Iva  at  Asshur,  which  was  then 
the  Assyrian  capital,  about  me.  1820.  An  inscrip- 
tion of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  states  that  this  temple  lasted 
for  621  years,  when,  having  fellen  into  decay,  it  was 
taken  down  by  Asshur-dapal-il,  his  own  great  grand- 
father.’ Its  site  remained  vacant  for  sixty  years. 
Then  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign, 
rebuilt  the  temple  more  magnificently  than  before;* 
and  from  that  time  it  seems  to  have  remained  among 
the  principal  shrines  in  Assyria.  Its  zigyurat  or  tower 
was  perhaps  the  building  which  rises  in  a pyramidi- 
cal  form  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  great  platform 
at  Kileh-Sherghat ; ‘ at  any  rate  it  was  from  a tra- 
dition connected  with  the  ancient  temple  of  Shamas- 
Iva,  that  Asshur  in  later  times  acquired  the  name 
of  Telane  or  “ the  Mound  of  Anu  ” which  it  bears  in 
Stephen.* 

Ann’s  place  among  the  “Great  Gods”  of  Assyria 
is  not  so  well  marked  as  that  of  many  other  divinities. 
His  name  does  not  (x;cur  as  an  element  in  the  names 
of  kings  or  of  other  important  personages.  He  is 
omitted  altogether  from  many  solemn  invocations.’ 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  one  of  the  gods  whose 
emblems  were  worn  by  the  king  and  inscribed  upon 
the  rock-tablets.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whore  he 


’ Iruxriptioa  of  Tiglath-Pilrstr  1., 
§ 45.  p.  Ga. 

• Ibid.  pp.  G4-GG. 

* Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

‘ Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TrXdw).  Vide 
supra,  vol.  i.  p.  14G,  note 
J As  from  tlial  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
at  the  commencement  of  his  great 
Inscription  (p.  18). 


I • Esiirhaddon  omits  him  from  the 
list  of  gods  whose  emblems  he  jilaces 
I over  his  image,  (.dssyrtan  Texts, 
1 p.  12.)  If  the  homed  cap  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  Hel  (see  below,  p.  244), 
there  will  bo  no  emblem  for  Anu, 
since  the  others  may  be  assigned 
I with  certainty  to  Asshur,  Sin,  bha- 
uias,  Iva,  and  Gtila. 
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occurs  in  lists,  he  is  invariably  placed  directly  after 
Asshur ; * and  he  is  often  coupled  with  that  deity  in 
a way  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  his  exalted  cha- 
racter. Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  though  omitting  him  from 
his  opening  invocation,  speaks  of  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  great  Inscription,  as  his  lord  and  protector 
in  the  next  place  to  Asshur.  Asshur-idanni-pal  uses 
expressions  as  if  he  were  Ann’s  special  votary,  calling 
himself  “ him  who  honours  Ann,”  or  “ him  who 
honours  Ann  and  Dagan.”  His  son,  the  Black 
Olielisk  king,  assigns  him  the  second  place  in  the 
invocation  of  thirteen  gods  with  which  he  begins  his 
record."  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  do  not 
generally  hold  him  in  much  repute;  Sargon,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception,  perhaps  because  his  own  name 
closely  resembled  that  of  a god  mentioned  as  one  of 
Ann’s  sons."  Sargon  not  unfrequently  glorifies  Anu, 
coupling  him  with  Bel  or  Bil,  the  second  god  of  the 
first  Triad.  He  even  made  Anu  the  tutelary  god  of 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city,  Bit-Sargina  (Khor- 
sabad),  joining  him  in  this  capacity  with  the  goddess 
Ishtar. 

Anu  had  but  few  temples  in  Assyria.  He  seems 
to  have  had  none  at  either  Nineveh  or  Calah,  and 
none  of  any  importance  in  all  Assyria,  except  that  at 
Asshur.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  occasionally  honoured  with  a shrine  in  a temple 
dedicated  to  another  deitv." 

tf 


’ As  in  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscrip-  i 
tion,  wliere  he  precedes  Bel.  Com- 
pare Inscription  of  TiqUUh-Pihucr 
]ip.  40,  68,  &c. 

Sec  Sir  H.  Itawlinson’s  Essny 
in  the  author's  llrrodotiu,  vol.  i.  p. 
487,  2nd  edition.  i 


” See  the  l)>Miu  University  Ma- 
yazine  for  October,  1853,  p.  420. 

” Sir  H.  Bawlinson  reads  the  name 
of  one  of  Ann’s  sons  as  Sargana.  (See 
the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  4^.) 

Inscription  of  TigUith-I'ileser  /., 
p.  40. 
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BIL  or  BEL. 

The  classical  writers  represent  Bel  as  especially  a 
Babylonian  god,  and  scarcely  mention  his  worship  by 
the  Assyrians ; “ but  the  monuments  show  that  the 
tnie  Bel  (called  in  the  former  volume  Bel-Nimrod) 
was  worshipped  at  least  as  much  in  the  northern  as 
in  the  southern  country.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrians,  as  a nation, 
were  especially  entitled  by  their  monarchs  “ the 
people  of  Belus * and  the  same  periphrasis  was  in 
use  during  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.'  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  a particular  quarter  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  was  denominated  “ the  city  of 
Belus which  would  imply  that  it  was  in  a peculiar 
way  under  his  protection.  The  word  Bel  does  not 
occur  very  frequently  as  an  element  in  royal  names ; 
it  was  borne,  however,  by  one  or  two  early  Assyrian 
kings ; * and  there  is  evidence  that  in  later  times  it 
entered  as  an  element  into  the  names  of  leading  per- 
sonages, with  almost  as  much  frequency  as  Asshur.' 


Herodotus  seems  to  regard  Belus 
as  an  exclusively  Babylonian  god 
(i.  181).  So  Diodorus  (ii.  8),  Boro- 
8U8  (Frs.  1 and  2),  Abydenus  (Frs. 
8 and  9),  Dionysius  Periegetes  (1. 
1007),  Claudian  (De  lawU  StUich. 
I.  62),  and  others.  According  to 
many  he  was  the  founder  and  first 
king  of  Babylon  (Q.  Curt.  v.  1,  § 24  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  1.  s.  c.,  &c.), 
which  some  regarded  as  built  by  his 
son  (Steph.  Byr.  ad  voc.  Bafiv\av). 
Some  considered  that  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Belus  at  Babylon  was  his 
tomb  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049  ; compare 
iElian.  Hist.  Var.  xiii.  3).  His 
worship  by  the  Assyrians  is,  how- 
ever. admitted  by  Pliny  {H.  N. 
XXX vii.  53  and  58),  Nonnus  (Dionys, 


x^ii.  14),  and  a few  others.  The 
ground  of  the  difference  thus  made 
by  the  classical  writers  is  probably 
the  confusion  between  the  first  Bel 
and  the  second  Bel — Bel-Merodach — 
the  great  seat  of  whose  worship  was 
Babylon. 

' Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pilrser 
pp.  20  and  62. 

’ Sec  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  Essay, 
p.  491.  “ Sargon  sfieaks  of  the  350 
kings  who  from  remote  antiquity 
nilcd  over  Assyria  and  pursued 
after  ” (t.  e.  governed)  “ the  people 
of  Bilu-Nipm  (Bel).” 

* Fox  Talbot,  Assyrian  Texts,  p. 
6,  note  *. 

* See  below,  ch.  ix.  pp.  301,  302. 

’In  the  list  of  Eponyms  contained 
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Th'e  high  rank  of  Bel  in  Assyria  is  very  strongly 
marked.  In  the  invocations  his  place  is  either  the 
third  or  the  second.  The  former  is  liis  proper  posi- 
tion, but  occasionally  Anu  is  omitted,  and  the  name 
of  Bel  follows  immediately  on  that  of  Asshur.*  In 
one  or  two  places  he  is  made  third,  notwithstanding 
that  Anu  is  omitted,  Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  being 
advanced  over  his  head but  this  is  very  unusual. 

The  worship  of  Bel  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  times 
is  marked  by  the  royal  names  of  Bel-lush  and  Bel- 
sumili-kapi  borne  by  two  of  the  most  ancient  kings.* 
He  had  a temple  at  Asshur  in  conjunction  with  II  or 
Ra,  which  must  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  for  by 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (b.c.  1130)  it  had  fallen 
to  decay  and  required  a complete  restoration,  which 
it  received  from  that  monarch.*  He  had  another 
temple  at  Calah  ; besides  which  he  had  four  “ arks  ” 
or  “tabernacles,”  the  emplacement  of  which  is  un- 
certain.** Among  the  later  kings,  Sargon  especially 
paid  him  honour.  Besides  coupling  him  with  Anu  in 
his  royal  titles,  he  dedicated  to  him — in  conjunction 
with  Beltis,  his  wife — one  of  the  gates  of  his  city,  and 
in  many  passages  he  ascribes  his  royal  authority  to 
the  favour  of  Bel  and  Merodach."  He  also  calls  Bel, 
in  the  dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Khorsabad, 
“ the  establisher  of  the  foundations  of  his  city.”  ** 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  homed  cap,  which 


in  the  fomous  Aseyrian  Canon  I find, 
during  the  203  yearn,  twenty-six  in 
whose  names  Bel  is  an  clement,  to 
thirty-two  who  have  names  com- 
pounded with  Asshur. 

• As  in  the  inv<Kation  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  (Jnseripiion,  &c.  p.  iS). 

^ As  hy  Sennacherib  (Joum^  of 
Atiatie  Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  163)  and 


Esarhaddon  (Ascyrian  Ttxte,  p.  16). 

• Sec  below,  ch.  ix.  pp.  301,  302. 

• Inscription  ef  Tigiath-l’ileser  1., 
pp.  56-S8. 

See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  Essay, 
p.  492. 

“ Oppert,  Expedition  Scientijiyue 
en  Mescjrotamie,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

S‘r  H.  Rawlinson,  1.  s.  c. 

n 2 
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was  no  doubt  a general  emblem  of  divinity,  was  also 
in  an  especial  way,  the  symbol  of  this  god.  Esar- 
haddon  states  that  he  set  up  over  “ the  image  of  his 
majesty  the  emblems  of  Asshur,  the  Sun,  Bel,  Nin, 
and  Ishtar,”  'il'lie  other  kings  always  include  Bel 
among  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.  AVe  should 
thus  expect  to  find  his  emblem  among  those  which 
the  kings  specially  affected ; and  as  all  the  other 
common  emblems  are  assigned  to  distinct  gods  with 
tolerable  certainty,  the  horned  cap  alone  remaining 
doubtful,  the  most  reasonable  conjecture  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  Bel’s  symbol.” 

It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Bel 
of  the  Assyrians  was  identical  with  the  Phoenician 
Dagon.'“  A word  w'hich  reads  Da-gan  is  found  in 
the  native  lists  of  divinities,  and  in  one  place  the 
explanation  attached  seems  to  shew  that  the  term 
was  among  the  titles  of  Bel.”  But  this  verbal  re- 
semblance l>etween  the  name  Dagon  and  one  of  Bel’s 
titles  is  probably  a mere  accident,  and  affords  no 
ground  for  assuming  any  connection  between  the  two 
gods,  who  have  nothing  in  common  one  with  the 
other.  The  Bel  of  the  Assyrians  was  certainly 
not  their  Fish-god ; nor  had  his  epithet  Da-gan  any 
real  connection  with  the  word  dag,  s'!,  “ a fish.”  To 
speak  of  “ Bel-Dagon  ” is  thus  to  mislead  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  who  naturally  supposes  from  the  term 
that  he  is  to  identify  the  great  god  Belus,  the  second 
deity  of  the  first  Triad,  with  the  fish  forms  upon  the 
sculptures. 

Astitrian  Texh,  p.  1C.  p.  211)  may  represent  the  entire 

It  is  roesible  that  the  horned  Triad, 
cap  symbolistd  Anu,  Ilcl,  and  Hoa  Oppert,  ExpMilum  SeietUifii/ite, 
equally ; and  the  ihtve  cajw  at  Ra-  vol.  ii.  p]i.  88,  203,  204,  &c. 
vian  (Hayanl,  iVinewA  ami  IMhyloii,  '•  Sir  H.  Rawlinsou,  Jissay,  p.  4.87. 
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HEA  or  HOA. 

Hea  or  Hoti,  tlie  third  god  of  the  first  Triad,  waa»not 
a prominent  object  of  worship  in  Assyria.  Assliur- 
idanni-pal  mentions  him  as  having  allotted  to  the 
four  thousand  deities  of  heaven  and  earth  the  senses 
of  hearing,  seeing  and  understanding  ; and  then,  stat- 
ing that  the  four  thousjuid  deities  had  transferred  all 
these  senses  to  himself,  proceeds  to  take  Hoa’s  titles, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  identify  himself  with  the  god.” 
Ilis  sou,  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  Black-Ohelisk  king, 
gives  Hoa  his  pro2)er  place  in  his  opening  invocation, 
mentioning  liim  between  Bel  and  Sin.  Sargon  puts 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city  iinder  Hoa’s  care, 
joining  him  with  Bilat  Hi — “ the  mistress  of  the  gods” 
— who  is,  perhaps,  the  Sun-goddess,  Gula.  Senna- 
cherib, after  a successful  expedition  across  a portion  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  offers  sacrifice  to  Hoa  on  the  sea- 
shore, jjresenting  him  with  a golden  boat,  a golden 
fish,  and  a golden  coffer.  But  these  are  exceptional 
instances ; and  on  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  in 
Assyria  Hoa  was  not  a favourite  god.  The  serpent, 
which  is  his  emblem,  though  found  on  the  black 
stones  recording  lienefactions  and  frequent  on  tlie 
Babylonian  cylinder-seals,  is  not  adopted  by  the 
Assyrian  kings  among  the  divine  symbols  which 
they  wear  or  among  those  which  they  inscribe  above 
their  effigies.  The  word  Hoa  does  not  enter  as  an 
element  into  Assyrian  names.  The  kings  rarely  in- 
voke him.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  he  had  but  two 
temples  in  Assyria,  one  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat), 
and.  the  other  at  Calah  (Nimrud).  Perhaps  the 


Sir  11.  Kawliusoii,  |ip.  ‘194,  495.  C'omiarc  above,  vol.  i.  p.  155, 

note  ’. 
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devotion  of  the  Assyrians  to  Nin — the  tutelary  god  of 
their  kings  and  of  their  capital — who  in  so  many 
respects  resembled  Hoa,‘  caused  the  worship  of  Hoa 
to  decline  and  that  of  Nin  gradually  to  supersede  it. 

MYLITTA  or  BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  “ Great  Mother,”  the  feminine  counter- 
part of  Bel,  ranked  in  Assyria  next  to  the  Triad  con- 
sisting of  Auu,  Bel,  and  Hoa.  She  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  close  connexion  with  Bel,  her  husband,  in 
the  Assyrian  records.  She  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  in  Assyria  as  especially  “ the  queen  of  fer- 
tility,” or  “ fecundity,”  and  so  as  “ the  queen  of  the 
lands,”’  thus  re.sembling  the  Greek  Demeter,  who, 
like  Beltis,  was  known  as  “ the  Great  Mother.”  Sar- 
gon  placed  one  of  his  gates  under  the  protection  of 
Beltis  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  Bel ; and 
Asshur-bani-pal,  his  great-grandson,  repaired  and  re- 
dedicated  to  her  a temple  at  Nineveh,  which  stood  on 
the  great  mound  of  Koyunjik.’  She  had  another 
temple  at  Asshur,  and  probably  a third  at  Calah.‘ 
She  seems  to  have  been  really  known  as  Beltis  in 
Assyria,  and  as  Mylitta  (Mulita)  in  Babylonia,  though 
we  should  naturally  have  gathered  the  reverse  from 
the  extant  classical  notices.' 


»♦ 


* See  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

’ Sec  Sir  H.  Kawlinson’s  Ettay, 
p.  496. 

* Itid.  p.  497.  A vast  niimber 
of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  brought 
from  this  edifice.  It  was  originally 
erected  by  Assliur-idanni-pal. 

‘ It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Calah 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis  or  to 
Ishtar,  as  the  epithets  used  would 
apply  to  either  goddess. 

* Herodotus,  in  two  places  (i.  131 


and  199),  gives  Mylitta  as  the  A»- 
tyrian  name  of  the  goddess,  while 
Hesychius  calls  Belthes  (B^XAjr) 
the  Jiahytonian  Juno  or  Venus,  and 
Abydenus  makes  Nebuchadnezzar 
speak  of  “ Queen  Beltis  ” /SatriXeia 
Fr.  9).  Nicolas  of  Damascu.s, 
however,  gives  Molis  as  the  liaby- 
Imian  term  (Fr,  Hist.  Or.  Col.  iii. 
361,  note  16).  The  fact  seems  to 
that  Mulita  was  Hamitic-Cbal- 
dscan,  Bilta  Scmitic-Assyrian.  Mu- 
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SIN  or  THK  MOON. 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  ranked  next  to  Beltis  in  Assy- 
rian mythology,  and  his  place  is  thus  either  fifth  or 
sixth  in  the  full  lists,  according  as  Beltis  is,  or  is  not, 
inserted.  His  worship  in  the  time  olHhe  early  empire 
appears  from  the  invocation  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
where  he  occurs  in  the  third  place,  between  Bel  and 
Shamas.*  His  emblem,  tlie  crescent,  was 
worn  by  Asshur-idanui-pal,’  and  is  found 
wherever  divine  symbols  are  inscril)ed 
over  their  effigies  by  the  Assyrian  kings. 

There  is  no  sign  which  is  more  frequent 
on  the  cylinder-seals,  whether  Babylonian 
or  Assyrian*  and  it  would  thus  Seem  ’n'® Moon-^ (from 
that  oin  was  among  the  most  popular 
of  Assyria’s  deities.  His  name  occurs  sometimes, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  some  others,  in  the 
appellations  of  important  personages,  as  e.  g.  in  that 
of  Sennacherib,  which  is  explained  to  mean  “ Sin 
multiplies  brethren.”  Sargon,  who  thus  named  one 
of  his  sons,  appears  to  have  been  specially  attached  to 
the  worship  of  Sin,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
Shamas,  he  built  a temple  at  Khorsabad,*  and  to 
whom  he  assigned  the  second  place  among  the  tute- 
lary deities  of  his  city.'° 

The  Assyrian  monarchs  appear  to  have  had  a curi- 
ous belief  in  the  special  antiquity  of  the  Moon-god. 


lita  was,  however,  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  who  derived  their  religion 
from  the  southern  country,  and  Bilta 
was  adopted  by  the  (later)  Baby- 
lonians, who  were  Semitized  from 
Assyria. 

' Jnscripli(m,  &c.,  p.  18. 

^ Layard,  Monumenti,  1st  Series, 
PI.  25. 


• The  form  is  always  a crescent, 
with  the  varieties  represented  in 
vol.  i.  p.  157  : sometimes,  however, 
the  god  himself  is  represented  as 
issuing  from  the  crescent,  as  in  the 
above  woodcut. 

’ Oppert,  Expedition  Scientifiijue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3.10. 

'«  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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When  they  wished  to  mark  a very  remote  period, 
they  used  tlie  expression  “ from  the  origin  of  the  god 
Sin.”  “ This  is  perhaps  a trace  of  the  ancient  con- 
nexion of  Assyria  with  Babylonia,  where  the  earliest 
capital,  Ur,  was  under  the  Moon-god’s  protection, 
and  the  most  primeval  temple  was  dedicated  to  his 
honour.*’ 

Only  two  temples  are  known  to  have  been  erected 
to  Sin  in  Assyria.  One  is  that  already  mentioned  as 
dedicated  by  Sargon  at  Bit-Sargina  (Khorsabad)  to 
the  Sun  and  Moon  in  conjunction.  The  other  was  at 
Calah,  and  in  that  Sin  had  no  associate. 

SHAMAS. 

Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  though  in  rank  inferior  to 
Sin,  seems  to  have  been  a still  more  favourite  and 
more  universal  object  of  worship.  hTom  many  pas- 
sages we  should  have  gathered  that  he  was  second 
only  to  Asshur  in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  who  sometimes  actually  place  him  above 
Bel  in  their  lists.”  His  emblem,  the  four-rayed  orb, 
is  worn  by  the  king  upon  his  neck,**  and  seen  more 
commonly  than  almost  any  other  upon  the  cylinder- 
seals.  It  is  even  in  some  instances  united  with  that 
^of  Asshur,  the  central  circle  of  Asshur’s  emblem  leing 
marked  by  the  fourfold  rays  of  Shamas.” 

The  worship  of  Shamas  was  ancient  in  Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  not  only  names  liim  in  his  invoca- 

" SaiRon  speaks)  of  tliu  Cyprians  “ Js.  Hoc.  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p. 
as  “ a nation  of  whom  from  tlie  re-  ; 1C3 ; AiityTian  Texts,  p.  16.  ^ 

molest  times,  /roin  the  origin  of  the  “ Layard,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 

Ood  Sin,  the  kings  my  fathers,  who  PI.  82 ; 2nd  Series,  PI.  4. 
ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babyloni^  ! “ Sro  vol.  i.  p.  493,  and  compare 

had  never  heard  mention."  (Sec  Sir  Layard,  Mmiurnents,  ist  Series,  PI. 
H.  Rawlinson’s  Essay,  p.  507.)  6,  where  the  representation  is  mote 

“ Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  157,  158.  accurately  given. 
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tion,  but  represents  liimself  as  ruling  especially  under 
his  auspices.'*  Assliur-idanni-pal  mentions  Asshur 
and  Sliamas  as  the  tutelary  deities  under  whose 
influence  he  carried  on  liis  various  wars."  Ills  sou, 
the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  to  Shamas  his  proj)er 
place  among  the  gods  whose  favour  he  invokes  at 
the  commencement  of  his  long  Inscription.'*  The 
kings  of  the  Lower  Empire  were  even  more  devoted 
to  him  tlian  their  predecessors.  Sargon  dedicated  to 
him  the  north  gate  of  his  city,  in  conjunction  with 
Iva,  the  god  of  the  air,  built  a temple  to  him  at 
Khorsabad  in  conjunction  with  Sin,  and  tis.signed 
him  the  third  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of 
his  new  town.'*  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  men- 
tion his  name  next  to  Asshur’s  in  passages  where 
they  enumerate  the  gods  whom  they  regard  as  their 
chief  protectors. 

Excepting  at  Khorsabad,  where  ho  had  a temple 
(as  above  mentioned)  in  conjimction  with  Sin,  Shamas 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  special  buildings 
dedicated  to  his  honour.*  His  images  are,  however, 
often  noticed  in  the  lists  of  idols,  and 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  ho  re- 
ceived worship  in  temples  dedicated 
to  other  deities.  His  emblem  is  gene-  “J 

rally  found  conjoined  with  that  of  the 
moon,  the  two  being  placed  side  by  side  or  the  one 
directly  under  the  other. 


“ InKriytion,  &o.  p.  20.  I '*  Oppert,  Expedition,  &c.,  jip. 

See  Sir  H.  UawliiiBou’g  Emty,  330,  344. 
p.  501.  I ‘ See  Sir  II.  RawLinsoirs  Eaay, 

“ Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  for  Oct.  I p.  502. 

1853,  p.  420.  ' 
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VUL  or  IVA. 

This  god,  wliose  name  is  still  so  uncertain,’  was 
known  in  Assyria  from  times  anterior  to  the  inde- 
])eudence,  a temple  having  been  raised  in  his  sole 
honour  at  Asshur,’  the  original  Assyiian  caj^ital,  by 
Shamas-Iva,  the  son  of  the  Chaldfean  king  Ismi- 
Dagon,  besides  the  temple  (already  mentioned)  * 
wliich  the  same  monarch  dedicated  to  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Anu.  These  buildings  having  fallen  to 
ruin  by  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  were  by  him 
rebuilt  from  their  base ; and  Iva,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  both,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by 
that  monarch  as  one  of  his  special  “ guardian  deities.”® 
In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation  Iva  holds  the  place 
intermediate  between  Sin  and.  Shamas,  and  on  the 
same  monument  is  recorded  the  fact  that  the  king 
who  erected  it  held,  on  one  occasion,  a festival  to  Iva 
in  conjunction  with  Asshur.*  Sargon  names  Iva  in 
the  fourth  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his 
city,’  and  dedicates  to  him  the  north  gate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sun-god,  Shamas.*  Sennacherib  speaks 
of  hurling  thunder  on  his  enemies  like  Iva,*  and 
other  kings  use  similar  expressions.’®  The  term  Iva 


* See  vol.  i.  p.  163,  note 

• ImcriptUm  of  Tiglath-FUeter  1., 

ji.  66. 

* Supra,  p.  240. 

“ See  JtiKriplion,  &c.,  p.  30,  where 
Vul  is  called  ’“my  guardian  God.” 
Ninip,  however,  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  that  character.  (See 
below,  p.  253.) 

• DiMin  I'niv.  Magazine  for  Oct. 
1853,  p.  426.  Iva  is  often  joined 
with  Asahur  in  invocations,  more 
especially  where  a curse  is  invoketl 
on  lhi«c  who  injure  the  royal  in- 
scriptions. (See  the  Tiglath-Pileser 


Inscription,  p.  72,  and  coraimre  the 
still  earlier  inscription  on  Tiglatbi- 
Nin’s  signet-seal,  infra,  ch.  ix.) 

^ Oppert,  Expedition  Seientijigue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

■ Sir  H.  liawlinson’s  Essay,  p.  499. 

• Journal  of  As.  Society,  vol.  xix. 
p.  163. 

*“  They  “ rush  on  the  enemy  like 
I the  whirlwind  of  Iva,”  or  “ sweep  a 
j country  as  with  the  whirlwind  of 
I Iva.”  Iva  is  “ ho  who  causes  the 
' tcmixst  to  rage  over  hostile  lands," 

, in  the  Tiglatli-I’ileser  inscription. 
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was  frequently  employed  as  an  element  in  royal  and 
other  names ; '*  and  the  emblem  which  seems  to  have 
symbolized  him — the  double  or  triple  bolt  “ — appears 
constantly  among  those  worn  by  the  kings”  and 
engraved  above  their  heads  on  the  rock-tablets.'* 

Iva  had  a temple  at  Calah”  besides  the  two  temples 
in  which  he  received  worship  at  Asshur.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  him  in  conjunction  with  the  goddess  Shala, 
who  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  his  wife. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  we  can  recognise 
any  representations  of  Iva  in  the  Assyrian  remains. 
Perhaps  the  figure  with  four  wings  and 
a horned  cap,'*  who  wields  a thunderbolt 
in  either  hand,  and  attacks  therewith  the 
monster,  half  lion,  half  eagle,  which  is 
Renown  to  us  from  the  Nimrud  sculptures, 
may  be  intended  for  tbis  deity.  If  so,  it 
will  be  reasonable  also  to  recognise  him 
in  the  figure  with  uplifted  foot,  sometimes 
perched  upon  an  ox,  and  bearing,  like  the 
other,  one  or  two  thunderbolts,  which  oc- 
casionally occurs  upon  the  cylinders.'’  It  -n,,  god  of  tho  at- 
is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  former  "'“‘pJ"™ 
of  these  figures  is  not  one  of  the  many 
different  representations  of  Nin,  the  Assyrian  Her- 
cules ; and,  should  that  prove  the  true  explanation 
in  the  one  case,  no  very  great  confidence  could  bo 
felt  in  the  suggested  identification  in  the  other. 


*'  Ag  in  Iva-lush,  Shamas-Iva, 
&c.  In  the  Aggyrian  Canon  ten  of 
the  Eponyms  have  names  in  which 
Iva  is  an  clement. 

“ Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

'*  Supra,  p.  103. 

“ As  at  Bavian  (Layanl,  Nineveh  i 


amt  Hahyton,  p.  211). 

“ Sir  U.  Hawlinson,  Emay,  p.  500. 
'•  I.avanl,  Monuments,  2nd  Scries, 
PI.  5. 

V Lajard,  PI.  xxvii.,  Xo.  5 ; Culli- 
more,  PI.  21,  X'o.  107. 
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Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  does  not  occupy  a vjry 
high  position  among  tlie  deities  of  Assyria.  Her 
emblem,  indeed,  the  eiglit-rayed  disk,  is  Ixirne,  toge- 
ther with  her  husband’s,  by  the  Assyrian  monarcl  s,"* 
and  is  inscribed  on  the  rock-tablet.s,  on  the  stones 
recording  benefactions,  and  on  the  cylinder-seals,  with 
remarkable  frccpiency.  But  her  name  occurs  rarely 
in  the  inscriptions,  and,  where  it  is  found,  appears 
low  down  in  the  lists.  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invcoa- 
tion,  out  of  thirteen  deities  named,  she  is  the  twelfth.'* 
Elsewhere  she  scarcely  appears,  unless  in  inscriptions 
of  a purely  religious  character.  Perhaps  she  was 
commonly  regarded  as  so  much  one  with  her  husband 
that  a separate  and  distinct  mention  of  her  seemed 
not  to  be  requisite. 

Gula  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  two  temples  in 
Assyria.  One  of  these  wtis  at  Asshur,  where  she 
was  worshipped  in  combination  with  ten  other  deities, 
of  whom  one  only,  Ishtar,  was  of  high  rank.*"  The 
other  was  at  Calah,  where  her  husband  had  also  a 
temple.*'  She  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Bilat 
Hi,  “ the  mistress  of  the  gods,”  to  whom  Sargon  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  gates  in  conjunction  with  Hoa.** 

NINIP  or  NIN. 

Among  the  gods  of  the  second  order,  there  is  none 
whom  the  Assyrians  wonshippcd  with  more  devotion 
than  Niu  or  Ninip.  Iti  traditions  which  are  pro- 

® Ijjyanl,  Monuments,  1st  Series,  : Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

I’l.  S'2 ; 2nd  Series,  PI.  4.  I , ” l^d.  p.  41t4;  and  on  tbc  |>re- 

“ DuNin  I'niv.  Muy.  p.  420.  suined  identilicatiim  of  (iula  with 
" Sir  II.  liawliuboii's  A'««y,  p.  ! liUut-IU,  ri:  pp.  .j03,  504. 

.'iHl,  nolo  *. 
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ltal)ly  ancient,  the  race  of  their  kinps  was  derived 
from  l)im,‘  and  after  him  was  called  the  mighty  city 
which  ultimately  became  their  capital.  As  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  n.c.  the  name  of  Nin  was  used 
as  an  element  in  royal  appellations,’  and  the  first  king 
who  has  left  us  an  historical  inscription  regarded 
himself  as  Ijeing  in  an  especial  way  under  Nin’s  guar- 
dianship. Tiglath-Pileser  I.  is  “ the  illustrious  prince 
whom  Asshur  and  Nin  have  exalted  to  the  utmost 
wishes  of  his  heart.”  ’ He  speaks  of  Nin  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Asshur,  as 
his  “ guardian  deity.”  * Nin  and  Nergal  make  his 
weapons  sharp  for  him,  and  under  Nin’s  auspices 
the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  field  fall  beneath  them.“ 
Asshur-idanni-pal  built  him  a magnificent  temple 
at  Nimrud  (Calah).’  Shamas-Iva,  the  grandson 
of  this  king,  dedicated  to  him  the  obelisk  which 
he  set  up  at  that  place  in  commemoration  of  his 
victories.’  Sargon  placed  his  newly-built  city  in 
part  under  his  protection,"  and  specially  invoked  him 
to  guard  his  magnificent  palace.*  The  oniameutation 
of  that  edifice  indicated  in  a very  striking  way  the 
reverence  of  the  builder  for  this  god,  whose  syml>ol, 
the  winged  bull,*"  guarded  all  its  main  gateways,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  actually  represented  by  the 
figure  strangling  a lion,  so  conspicuous  on  the  Hureem 


' The  Niniis  of  the  Greeks  can  ' * This  is  the  edifice  describeil  by 

be  no  other  than  the  Nin  or  Ninip  ' Mr.  Layard  (AVnewA  and  llahylw, 
of  the  Inscriptions.  Herodotus  pp.  12^120  and  34H-357). 

|in)bably  (i.  7),  Ctesias  certainly  I < Sir  H.  Uawlinson  in  tlic  author’s 
(l)iod.  Sic.  ii.  1-21),  derivetl  the  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  512,  513,  2nd 
kings  of  the  Upiier  Dynasty  from  : edition. 

Ninus.  I * Oppert,  ErpMUion  Scientifujue, 

* Sec  Klow,  ch.  ix.  p.  304.  ||  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

’ Insrriplion,  p.  SO.  I * Ibid.  p]i.  333,  334. 

* Ibid.  pp.  54-51).  ‘ Ibid.  1.  a.  c.  ' ” Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  H>8. 
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portal  facing  the  great  court."  Nor  did  Sargon 
regard  Nin  as  his  protector  only  in  peace.  He 
ascribed  to  his  influence  the  successful  issue  of  his 
wars ; and  it  is  probably  to  indicate  the  belief  which 
he  entertained  on  this  point  that  he  occasionally 
placed  Nin’s  emblems  on  the  sculptures  represent- 
ing his  expeditions.'^  Sennacherib,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sargon,  appears  to  have  had  much  the  same 
feelings  towards  Nin  as  his  father,  since  in  his 
buildings  he  gave  the  same  prominence  to  the  winged 
bull  and  to  the  figure  strangling  the  lion ; placing 
the  former  at  almost  all  his  doorways,  and  givdng 
the  latter  a conspicuous  position  on  the  grand  facade 
of  his  chief  palace.'^  Esarhaddon  relates  that  he 
continued  in  the  worship  of  Nin,  setting  up  his 
emblem  over  his  own  royal  effigy,  together  with 
those  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  Bel,  and  Ishtar," 

It  appears  at  first  sight  as  if,  notwithstanding  the 
general  prominency  of  Nin  in  the  Assyrian  religi- 
ous system,  there  was  one  respect  in  which  he  stood 
below  a eonsiderable  number  of  the  gods.  We  seldom 
find  his  name  used  openly  as  an  element  in  the  royal 
appellations.  In  the  list  of  kings  three  only  will  be 
found  with  names  into  which  the  term  Nin  enters.” 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  this 
god,  it  was  usual  to  speak  of  him  under  a periphrasis ; '* 


" See  the  woodcut,  vol.  i.  p.  3G1. 
For  representations  of  tlie  many  mo- 
difications which  this  figure  nnder- 
went,  sec  Mens.  F.  Lajard's  work, 
Vulte  df.  Mithra,  Pis.  Ixxiv.  to  ciL ; 
and  on  the  general  suhjtet  of  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  see  M.  Raoul 
Rochette’s  memoir  in  the  Memoires 
tie  rinelitut,  vol.  xvii.) 

Rotta,  Monument,  Pis.  32  to 
34.  The  orablems  given  are  1.  the 


winged  bull  (PI.  33),  2.  the  winged 
bull  with  a human  head  (PI.  32), 
and  3.  the  human-hcadod  fish  (Pis. 
32  and  34). 

“ Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  137. 

“ Aityrian  Textt,  p.  IC. 

“ Nin-pala-xim  and  the  two  Tig- 
iathi-Nins.  (See  below,  ch.  ix) 

■'  Nin  was  called  “ Pal-kura  ” 
and  “Pal-sira,”  “ the  son  of  Kura,” 
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and  this  periphrasis  entered  into  njimes  in  lieu  of  the 
gofVs  proper  designation.  Five  kings  (if  this  he  ad- 
mitted) may  be  regarded  as  named  after  him ; which 
is  as  large  a number  as  we  find  named  after  any  god 
but  Asshur. 

The  principal  temples  known  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Nin  in  Assyria  were  at  Calah,  the  modern 
Nimrud.  There  the  vast  structure  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  great  mound,  including  the 
pyramidical  eminence  which  is  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  ruins,  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  Nin  by  Asshur-idanni-pal,  the  builder  of 
the  North-West  Palace,  We  can  have  little  doubt 
that  this  building  represents  the  “ busta  Nini  ” of  the 
cla.ssical  writers,  the  place  where  Ninus  (Nin  or 
Nin-ip),  who  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
hero-founder  of  the  nation,  was  interred  and  specially 
worshipped.  Nin  had  also  a second  temple  in  this 
town,  which  bore  the  name  of  Bit-kura  (or  Beth- 
kura),  as  the  other  one  did  of  Bit-zira  (or  Beth- 
zira) ; ” and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  these  fanes 
that  he  had  the  titles  Pal-zira  and  Pal-kura,  which 
form  substitutes  for  Nin,  as  already  noticed,"  in  cer- 
tain royal  names. 

MERODACH. 

Most  of  the  early  kings  of  As.syria  mention  Mero- 
dach  in  their  opening  invocations,  and  we  sometimes 
find  an  allusion  in  their  inscriptions,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  was  viewed  as  a god  of  great  power." 


and  “ the  son  of  Zira.”  'ITie  latter 
title  is  that  which  the  Jews  have 
represented  by  the  second  element 
in  Tiglath-I’iVeser. 

't  Sir  H.  Ifawlinson  in  the  author’s 
Nerodotut,  Tol.  i.  pp.  .512,  513,  2nd 
edition. 


Sec  above,  note  “. 

The  Black-Obelisk  king  says  in 
one  ))lace  that  “ the  fear  of  Asshnr 
and  Merodach  ” fell  upon  his  oncniics. 
(Dublin  Vniv.  Mag.  for  Oct.  18,53, 
p.  426.) 
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But  he  is  decidedly  not  a favourite  object  of  worship 
in  Assyria  until  a comparatively  recent  period.  Iva- 
lush  III.  indeed  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  give 
him  a prominent  place  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  ; 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Babylonian  expe- 
ditions of  this  monarch  furnished  the  impulse  which 
led  to  a modification  in  this  respect  of  the  Assyrian 
religious  system.  The  later  kings,  Sargon  and  his 
successors,  maintain  the  worship  introduced  by  Iva- 
lush.  Sargon  habitually  regards  his  power  as  con- 
ferred u|xm  him  by  the  combined  favour  of  Mero- 
dach  and  Asshur,**  while  Esarhaddon  sculptures 
Merodach’s  emblem,  together  with  that  of  Asshur, 
over  the  images  of  foreign  gods  brought  to  him  by  a 
suppliant  prince.”  No  temple  to  Merodach  is,  how- 
ever, known  to  have  existed  in  Assyria,  even  under 
the  later  kings,  nor  was  his  name  more  than  rarely 
used  as  an  element  in  the  appellations  of  Assyrians.” 

NERGAL. 

Among  the  minor  gods,  Nergal  is  one  whom  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  regarded  with  extraordinary 
reverence.  lie  was  the  divine  ancestor  from  whom 
the  monarchs  loved  to  boast  that  they  derived  their 
descent  — the  line  being  traceable,  according  to 
Sargon,  through  three  hundred  and  fifty  genera- 
tions.* They  symbolized  him  by  the  winged  lion 


**  See  Sir  II.  Ilawlinson’s  Eesay,  i Assyrian  mon.arcli.  In  M.  Opiiert's 
p.  .’lie,  note  I list  of  Eponyms,  however,  out  of 

Oppert,  Exjiedition  Sctmltjigue,  \ about  200  names,  eleven  are  coin- 
vol.  ii.  p.  337.  j ixmnded  with  Merodach. 

“ As*ffrian  Texts,  p.  13.  j ‘ Sec  Sir  II.  liawlinson’s  Aasay  in 

® Merodach,  though  an  element  j the  author’s //erofi<rf«s,  vol.i.  p.  .'il!), 
in  so  many  names  of  liabylonian  | 2nd  alition. 
kings,  is  no  ]«rt  of  the  name  of  any  ' 
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with  a liuman  head,*  or  possibly  sometimes  by  the 
mere  natural  lion ; * and  it  was  to  mark  their  confi- 
dent dependence  on  his  protection  that  they  made 
his  emblems  so  conspicuous  in  their  palaces.  Nin 
and  Nergal — the  gods  of  war  and  hunting,  the  occu- 
pations in  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  passed  their 
lives — were  tutelary  divinities  of  the  race,  the  life, 
and  the  homes  of  the  kings,  who  associate  them 
equally  in  their  inscriptions  and  their  sculptures. 

Nergal,  though  thus  honoured  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  and  erection  of  his  emblem,  did 
not  (so  far  as  appears)  often  receive  the  tribute  of  a 
temple.  Sennacherib  dedicated  one  to  him  at  Tar- 
bisi  now  (Sherif-khan),  near  Khorsabad,^  and  he  may 
have  had  another  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  “ resident  gods.”  * But 
generally  it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  were 
content  to  pay  him  honour  in  other  ways  * without 
constructing  special  buildings  devoted  exclusively  to 
his  worship. 

ISHTAK. 

Ishtar  was  very  generally  worshipped  by  the  As- 
syrian monarchs,  who  called  her  “ their  lady,”  and 
sometimes  in  their  invocations  coupled  her  with  the 


* Snpm,  vol.  i.  pp.  172-174. 

* The  natural  lion  is  more  exten- 
sively iisctl  as  an  architectural  form 
by  the  Assyrians  than  the  winged 
lion.  It  occurs  not  only  in  central 
As-syria,  os  at  Nimrud  (Layard's 
Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  359),  but  also  in 
the  remoter  i)rovinoes,  as  at  Arban 
(Ijiyard,  p.  278)  and  Scruj.  (Ches- 
ney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p. 
114  ; supra,  vol.  i.  p.  248.) 

* See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay, 
p.  520. 

von.  II. 


* Ibid.  p.  619,  note  *.  Is  not  the 
smaller  temple,  with  the  Lion  en- 
trance, at  the  north-western  comer 
of  the  Nimrud  mound,  a temjple  of 
Nergal,  as  the  larger  one  is  of  Ninip  ? 

‘ Nergal  was  not,  however,  often 
chosen  to  furnish  an  clement  of  a 
name.  By  no  Assyrian  sovereign 
was  ho  thus  honoured.  In  the  case 
of  the  Eponyms,  only  about  one  out 
of  thirty  has  a name  compounded 
with  Nergal. 

S 
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supreme  god,  Asshur.’  She  had  a very  ancient 
temple  at  Asshur,  the  primeval  capital,  which  Tig- 
lath-Pilcser  I.  repaired  and  beautified.*  Sardana- 
palus  I.  built  her  a second  temple  at  Nineveh,*  and 
she  had  a third  at  Arhela,  which  Asshur-bani-pal 
states  that  ho  restored.'®  Sargon  placed  under  her 
protection,  conjointly  with  Anu,  the  western  gate 
of  his  city ; and  his  son,  Sennacherib,  seems  to  have 
viewed  Asshur  and  Ishtar  as  the  special  guardians  of 
his  progeny."  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  great  hunting 
king,  was  a devotee  of  the  goddess,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  presiding  over  his  special  diversion — the 
chase. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Assyrian  worship 
of  Ishtar  is  the  local  character  assigned  to  her.  The 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  is  distinguished  from  the  Ishtar  of 
Arhela,  and  both  from  the  Ishtar  of  Babylon,  sepa- 
rate addresses  being  made  to  them  in  one  and  the 
same  invocation.'*  It  would  appear  that  in  this  case 
there  was,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other,  an 
identification  of  the  divinity  with  her  idols,  from 
which  resulted  the  multiplication  of  one  goddess  into 
many. 

The  name  of  Ishtar  scarcely  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  Ass^’ria  in  royal  or  other  appellations.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  fact,  which  is  the  more 


? Soo  the  Inscription  of  Senna- 
cherib in  the  Asiatic  Nocielt/'s  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xix.  p.  170. 

• Inscription  cf  Tiglath-Pileser 
pp.  40,  41. 

• Sir  H.  Rawlinaon,  Essay,  p.  522. 

Ibid.  1.  8.  c. 

" Sennacherib  speaks  of  Asshnr 
and  Ishtar  as  about  to  “ call  the 
kings  his  sons  to  their  sovereignty  j 


over  Assyria,"  and  l>ogs  Asshur  and 
Ishtar  to  “ hear  their  pniyers,"  {Jour- 
nal if  Asiatic  Socicly,  L s.  &) 

**  As  in  that  of  Esarhaddon  (As- 
syrian  Texts,  p.  10)  and  in  that  of 
!^‘nu8chcrib  {As.  Hoc.  Journal,  vol. 
xix.  p.  1G3).  Coiniarc  the  inscri])- 
tion  on  the  stab  brought  from  the 
Negub  tunnel. 
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remarkable,  since  in  Phoenicia  Astarte,  which  cor- 
responds closely  to  Ishtar,  is  found  repeatedly  as  an 
element  in  the  royal  titles.” 

NEBO. 

Neho  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a god  by  the 
Assyrians  from  very  ancient  times,  for  his  name 
occurs  as  an  element  in  a royal  appellation  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century,  B.c.”  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  very  little  worshipped  till  the  time  of  Iva- 
lush  III.,  who  first  brought  him  prominently  forward 
in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria  after  an  expedition  which 
he  conducted  into  Babylonia,  where  Neho  had  always 
been  in  high  favour.  Iva-lush  set  up  two  statues  to 
Nelio  at  Calah,”  and  probably  built  him  the  temple 
there  which  was  known  as  Bit-Saggil,  or  Beth- 
Saggil,  from  whence  the  god  derived  one  of  his 
appellations.”  He  did  not  receive  much  honour  from 
Sargon ; but  both  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  held 
him  in  considerable  reverence,  the  latter  even  placing 
him  above  Merodach  in  an  important  invocation.” 
Asshur-bani-pal  also  paid  him  considerable  respect, 
mentioning  him  and  his  wife  Warmita,  as  the  deities 
under  whose  auspices  he  undertook  certain  literary 
labours.” 

It  is  curious  that  Neho,  though  he  may  thus  almost 
be  called  a late  importation  into  Assyria,  became. 


” Aa  in  tlie  names  Astartiis, 
Alxiastarlus,  Dcla’astartus,  and  Ger-  i 
aalartus.  (Menand.  Ephes.  Fni.  1 I 
and  2.)  In  M.  Oppert’a  list  of  Efio-  ' 
nytns,  only  two  out  of  moro  than  200  i 
have  names  in  which  Ishtar  is  an  ; 
element.  1 

" See  below,  ch.  ix.  p.  307.  I 
'*  One  of  these  is  rcpi-csented  in  | 


the  woodcut,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  The  two 
are,  as  nearly  ns  ]H)ssible,  fac-similcs. 

“ Neho  was  calletl  I'al-Ilit-Saygil, 
as  Ninip  was  called  Pal-Zira  and 
Pal-Kura.  (Supra,  ii.  264  ; comjiaro 
Sir  II.  Kawlmson’s  ksmy,  p.  524.) 

O Atsyrian  Texts,  p.  10. 

’*  Sir  H.  llawliusoD,  Essay,  L s.  c. 

s 2 
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under  the  Later  Dynasty  (apparently)  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  gods.  In  the  latter  portion  of 
the  list  of  eponyms  obtained  from  the  celebrated 
“ Canon,”  we  find  Nebo  an  element  in  the  names  as 
frequently  as  any  other  god  excepting  Asshur.  Re- 
garding this  as  a test  of  popularity,  we  should  say 
that  Asshur  held  the  first  place ; but  that  his  supre- 
macy was  closely  contested  by  Bel  and  Nebo,  who 
were  held  in  nearly  equal  repute,  both  being  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  deity. 

Besides  these  principal  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknow- 
ledged and  worshipped  a vast  number  of  minor  di- 
vinities, of  whom,  however,  some  few  only  appear  to 
deserve  special  mention.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the 
first  place,  as  a remarkable  feature  of  this  people’s 
mythological  system,  that  each  important  god  was 
closely  associated  with  a goddess,  who  is  commonly 
called  his  wife,  but  who  yet  does  not  take  rank  in 
the  Pantheon  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  dignity 
of  her  husband,'  Some  of  these  goddesses  have  been 
already  mentioned,  as  Beltis,  the  feminine  counter- 
part of  Bel ; Gula,  the  Sun  Goddess,  the  wife  of 
Shamas ; and  Ishtar,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as 
the  wife  of  Nebo.*  To  the  same  class  belong  Sheruha, 
the  wife  of  Asshur ; Anata,  or  Anuta,  the  wife  of 
Auu ; Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hea  or  Hoa  ; Shala,  the 
wife  of  Vul  or  Iva ; Zir-banit,  the  wife  of  Merodach ; 
and  Laz,  the  wife  of  Nergal.  Nin,  the  Assyrian 
Hercules,  and  Sin,  the  moon-god,  have  also  wives. 


' See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  Etmy  in 
the  author’s  Iferodvlut,  vol.  i.  p. 
4St,nolc’.  While  Beltis,  the  wife 
of  Itel,  anti  Gula,  tlic  wife  of  Shamas, 
are  deities  of  high  rank  and  import- 


ance, Sheruha,  the  wife  of  Asshur, 
and  Anuta,  the  wife  of  Anu,  occupy 
a very  insignificant  position. 

’ Supra,  pi>.  24C,  252,  and  257. 
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whose  proper  names  are  imknown,  but  who  are  en- 
titled respectively  “ the  Queen  of  the  Land  ” and 
“ the  Great  Lady.”  * Nebo’s  wife,  according  to  most 
of  the  Inscriptions,  is  Warmita  ; but  occasionally,  as 
above  remarked,^  this  name  is  replaced  by  that  of 
Ishtar.  A tabular  view  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
thus  far,  will  probably  be  found  of  use  by  the  reader 
towards  obtaining  a clear  conception  of  the  Assyrian 
Pantheon ; — 


Table  of  Iho  Chief  Asstbian  Deities,  arrang'd  in  their  proixir  order. 


Gods. 

CorrapoDdent  OoddoMe*. 

Chief  SeAt  of  Wonhip  (tf  any). 

Aashiir  .. 

Shcruha 

..  .. 

Aim  .. 

Bel  ..  .. 

Hoa  .. 

Anuta  

Beltia  

Asabur  (Kilcb-Sbcrghat). 
Aashur,  Calah  (Nimrud). 
Aasliur,  Calah. 

Sin  ..  .. 

“ The  Great  Lady  ” 

Calah,  Bit-Sargina  (Khor- 
cabad). 

Bit-Sargina. 

Asshur,  Calah. 

Sliamas  ..  j 
Ira  ..  ..  1 

1 

Gula  

Simla  

Nin 

Merodach .. 

Ncrgal 

Nebo 

“ Tlic  Queen  of  Uie  Land  ” 

Zir-bonit 

Laz 

Wanuita  ( lahtar  ?) 

; Calah,  Nineveh. 

Tarhisi  (Sherif-k'han). 
Calah. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  Assyrian  prac- 
tice to  unite  together  in  the  same  worship,  under  the 
same  roof,  the  female  and  the  male  principle.*  The 
female  deities  had  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  an  un- 
substantial character ; they  were  ordinarily  the  mere 
reflex  image  of  the  male,  and  consequently  could  not 
stand  alone,  but  required  the  support  of  the  stronger 
sex  to  give  them  something  of  substance  and  reality. 


* Sir  H.  Unwlinson’s  Essay,  pp.  I * See  Sir  II.  Rawlinsion’s  Essay, 
506  and  513.  * Supra,  p.  250.  ! § 0,  note  *,  p.  514. 
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This  was  the  general  rule ; but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  w'ithout  certain  exceptions.  Ishtar  appears 
almost  always  as  an  independent  and  unattached 
divinity  ;*  while  Beltis  and  Gula  are  presented  to  us 
in  colours  as  strong  and  a form  as  distinct  as  their 
husbands  Bel  and  Shamas.  Again,  there  are  minor 
goddesses,  such  as  Telita,  the  goddess  of  the  great 
marshes  near  Babylon,’  who  stand  alone,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  male.  The  minor  male  divinities  are 
also,  it  would  seem,  very  generally  without  female 
counterparts.® 

Of  these  minor  male  divinities  the  most  noticeable 
are  Martu,  a son  of  Anu,  who  is  called  “ the  minister 
of  the  deep,”  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
Erebus ; * Sargana,  another  son  of  Anu,  from  whom 
Sargon  is  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  his  name  ;* 
Idak,  god  of  the  Tigris;  Supulat,  lord  of  the  Eu- 
phrates;’ and  II  or  Ra,  who  seems  to  be  the  Babylonian 
chief  god  transferred  to  Assyria,  and  there  placed  in  a 
humble  position.’  Besides  these,  cuneiform  scholars 
recognise  in  the  Inscriptions  some  scores  of  divine 
names,  of  more  or  less  doubtful  etymology,  some  of 
which  are  thought  to  designate  distinct  gods,  while 


• It  is  only  in  Babylonia,  and 
even  there  during  but  one  reign  (that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar),  that  Ishtar  ap- 
]H!ars  as  the  wife  of  Nebo.  (See 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  176.)  Elsewhere  she 
is  separate  and  indejiendent,  attachctl 
as  wife  to  no  male  deity,  though  not 
unfre<iucntly  conjoined  with  Asshur. 

’ Telita  is,  app.arently,  the  goddess 
mentionerl  by  Berosus  as  the  original 
of  the  Greek  ffdXaa-a-a.  (Fr.  1.) 
Tlie  inscriptions  of  Sargon  mention 
a city  name<i  after  her,  which  was 
situated  on  the  lower  Tigris.  This 
is  probably  the  OoXuAi  of  Ptolemy 
(^Ofogmph.  v.  20).  which  ho  places 


near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

' Martu,  however,  has  a wife,  who 
is  CJiIlod  “ the  lady  of  Tiggaima  ” 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  ICssay,  § 3,  ii., 
note  *),  and  Idak,  the  god  of  the 
Tigris  (mentioned  below)  has  a wife, 
Belat  Muk  (ibid.  § 4,  p.  526). 

’ See  voL  i.  p.  147. 

’ See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson’s  £ssay, 
p.  488. 

’ Ibid.  p.  526. 

’ Tiglath-Pileser  I.  repairs  a temple 
of  11  nr  I!a  at  Asshur  about  B.c. 
1150.  (^Iiiscription,  pp.  56-58.) 
Otherwise  we  scarcely  hear  of  the 
worship  of  lia  out  of  Babylonia. 
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Others  may  Ijo  names  of  deities  known  familiarly  to 
us  under  a different  appellation.*  Into  this  branch 
of  the  subject  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  general 
reader. 

It  is  probable  that,  besides  gods,  the  Assyrians 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  a number  of  genii, 
some  of  whom  they  regarded 
as  powers  of  good,  others  as 
powers  of  evil.  The  winged 
figure  Avearing  the  horned  cap, 
which  is  so  constantly  repre- 
sented as  attending  u{X)n  the 
monarch  when  he  is  employed 
in  any  sacred  function,'  would 
seem  to  be  his  tutelary  genius 
— a benignant  spirit  who 
watches  over  him,  and  pro- 
tects him  fiom  the  spirits  of* 
darkness.  This  figure  com-  winged  figure  in  hom«l  mp 
monly  bears  in  the  right  hand  (..''immd). 

either  a pomegranate  or  a pine-cone,  while  the  left  is 
either  free  or  else  supports  a sort  of  plaited  bag  or 
basket.  Where  the  pine-cone  is  carried,  it  is  invari- 
ably pointed  towards  the  monarch,  as  if  it  were  the 
means  of  communication  lietween  the  protector  and 
the  protected,  the  instrument  by  which  grace  and 
power  passed  from  the  genius  to  the  mortal  whom  he 
had  undertaken  to  guard.  Why  the  pine-cone  was 
chosen  for  this  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  form  a con- 
jecture. Perhaps  it  had  originally  Ijecome  a sacred 


‘ See  Sir  II.  Rawlinson’a  £saaij,  I Pis.  6,  25,  36 ; Uotta,  Monument, 
l>.  527.  I Pis.  27  and  28. 

* Layanl,  Monumente,  1st  Scries,  1 
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emblem  merely  as  a symbol  of  productiveness,*  after 
which  it  was  made  to  subserve  a further  purpose, 
without  much  regard  to  its  old  symbolical  meaning. 

The  sacred  basket,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  of  still 
more  dubious  interpretation.  It  is  an  object  of  great 
elegance,  always  elaborately  and  sometimes  very 

tastefully  ornamented.’ 
Possibly  it  may  repre- 
sent the  receptacle  in 
which  the  divine  gifts  are 
stored,  and  from  which 
they  can  be  taken  by  the 
genius  at  his  discretion, 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
mortal  under  his  care. 

Another  good  genius 
would  seem  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  hawk- 
headed figure,  which  is 
likewise  found  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  monarch, 
attentively  watching  his 
proceedings.  This  figure 
has  been  called  that  of 
a god,  and  has  been  supposed  to  represent  tbe  Nis- 
roch  of  Holy  Scripture;*  but  the  only  ground  for 
such  an  identification  is  the  conjectural  derivation  of 
Nisroch  from  a root  nisr,  which  in  some  Semitic  lan- 
guages signifies  a “hawk”  or  “falcon.”  Asnisr, 


The  lacred  buket  (Khombod). 


* Supra,  page  238. 

’ The  basket  is  often  ornamented 
with  winged  figures  in  adoration 
before  the  sacred  tree,  and  them- 
selves holding  baskets.  (Sec  I.ayard, 


Monuments,  First  Series,  Pis.  34 
and  36.) 

• Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
nutins,  vul.  ii.  p.  450. 
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however,  has  not  been  found  with  any  such  meaning 
in  Assyrian,  and  as  the  word  “Nisroch”  nowhere 
appears  in  the  Inscriptions,*  it 
must  be  regarded  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  real  connexion  be- 
tween the  hawk-headed  figure 
and  the  god  in  whose  temple 
Sennacherib  was  assassinated. 

The  various  readings  of  the 
Septuagint  version**  make  it 
extremely  uncertain  what  was 
the  name  actually  written  in  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  Nisroch, 
which  is  utterly  unlike  any  di- 
vine  name  hitherto  found  in  the 
Assyrian  records,  is  most  probably  a corruption.  At 
any  rate  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  identifying 
the  god  mentioned,  whatever  the  true  reading  of  his 
name  may  be,  with  the  hawk-headed  figure,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  an  attendant  genius  rather  than 
that  of  a god,  and  which  was  certainly  not  included 
among  the  main  deities  of  Assyria.'* 

Representations  of  evil  genii  are  comparatively  in- 
frequent; but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  re- 
garding as  either  an  evil  genius,  or  a representation 
of  the  evil  principle,  the  monster — half  lion,  half 


* M.  Oppert,  it  is  true,  reads  a 
curtain  monogram  as  “ Nisruk,"  and 
rucogniscs  in  the  god  whom  it  desig- 
nates— Hca  or  Hoa — the  Nisroch  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  sounder  scho- 
lars regard  his  reading  as  a very  wild 
and  rash  conjecture. 

" In  Is.  xxxvii.  38  the  HSS.  give 
cither  'Atrapax  or  Ninrapdx*  I’’ 
2 Kings  xix.  37  the  greater  part  of 


the  MSS.  Lave  Metropd^. 

“ The  deities  proper  are  not  repre- 
sented as  i»  attendance  on  the  mo- 
narch. This  is  an  office  too  low  for 
them.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case 
of  Asshur,  they  from  heaven  gnanl 
and  assist  the  King.  But  even  this 
is  cxcoptionaL  Ordinarily  they  stand, 
or  sit,  in  solemn  state  to  receive 
offerings  and  worship. 
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eagle — which  in  the  Nimrucl  sculptures”  retreats 
from  the  attacks  of  a god,  probably  Iva,”  who  assails 
him  with  thunderbolts.  Again,  in  the  case  of  certain 
grotesque  statuettes  found  at  Khorsabad,  one  of 
which  is  engraved  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,'* 
where  a human  figure  has  the  head  of  a lion  with 
the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  most  natural  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  an  evil  genius  is  intended.  In  another 
instance,  where  we  see  two  monsters  with  heads  like 
the  statuette  just  mentioned,  placed  on  human  bodies. 


Evil  genii  contending  (Koyiinjik). 


” A n.‘prescntalion  on  a large  sailc  ” Sec  above,  page  20I. 

ia  given  by  Mr.  Layard,  Monumenls,  “ Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  42G. 

2nd  Scries,  I’L  5. 
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the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  eagles’  claws — both  of 
them  armed  with  daggers  and  maces,  and  engaged  in 
a struggle  with  one  another '' — we  seem  to  have  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  tendency  of  evil  to 
turn  upon  itself,  and  reduce  itself  to  feebleness  by 
internal  quarrel  and  disorder.'*  A considerable 
number  of  instances  occur  in  which  a human  figure, 
with  the  bead  of  a hawk  or  eagle,  threatens  a winged 
human-headed  lion — the  emblem  of  Nergal — with  a 
strap  or  mace.”  In  these  we  may  have  a spirit  of 
evil  assailing  a god,  or  jiossibly  one  god  opposing 
another — the  hawk-headed  god  or  genius  driving 
Nergal  {i.  e.  War)  beyond  the  Assyrian  borders. 

If  we  pass  from  the  objects  to  the  mode  of  worship 
in  Assyria,  we  must  notice  at  the  outset  the  strongly 
idolatrous  character  of  the  religion.  Not  only  were 
images  of  the  gods  worBhi[>jied  set  up,  as  a matter  of 
c'ourse,  in  every  temple  dedicated  to  their  honour,  but 
tbe  gods  were  sometimes  so  identified  with  their 
images  as  to  be  multiplied  in  popular  estimation  when 
they  had  several  famous  temples,  in  each  of  which 
was  a famous  image.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Ishtar  of 
Arbela,  the  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Ishtar  of 
Babylon,  and  find  these  goddesses  invoked  separately, 
as  distinct  divinities,  by  one  and  the  same  king  in 
one  and  the  same  Inscription.'*  In  other  cases,  with- 
out this  multiplication,  we  observe  expressions  wbich 
iuqjly  a similar  identification  of  the  actual  god  with 
the  mere  image.  Tiglath-Pilcser  I.  boasts  that 


'•  This  scene  was  represented  in 
the  great  |«lace  of  Asshur-bani-pal 
at  Koynnjik.  The  sculpture  is  in 
tlie  Kritiah  Museum. 

'*  This  tendency  is  well  illustrated 
by  I’lato  in  the  first  Book  of  his  Re- 


public, § 23. 

” Ijtyard,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 
Pis.  45,  1 ; 48,  3 ; 49,  4 ; compare 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  43i. 

'*  Assyrutn  Texts,  p.  10 ; Journal 
of  As.  Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  1G3. 
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he  has  set  Anu  and  Iva  (i.  e.  tlieir  images)  up  in 
their  places.'*  He  identifies  repeatedly  the  images 
which  he  carries  oflF  from  foreign  countries  with 
the  gods  of  those  countries.*  In  a similar  spirit  Sen- 
nacherib asks,  by  the  mouth  of  Rabshakeh,  “ Where 
are  the  gods  of  Hamath,  and  of  Arpad  ? Where 
are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  ?”* — 
and  again,  unable  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a 
purely  spiritual  deity,  supposes  that,  because  Heze- 
kiah  has  destroyed  all  the  images  throughout  Judaea,® 
he  has  left  his  people  without  any  divine  protection.* 
The  carrying  off  of  the  idols  from  conquered  coun- 
tries, which  we  find  imiversally  practised,  was  not 
]ierhaps  intended  as  a mere  sign  of  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  gods  to  those 
of  his  enemies : it  was  probably  designed  further  to 
weaken  those  enemies  by  depriving  them  of  their  ce- 
lestial protectors ; and  it  may  even  have  been  viewed 
as  strengthening  the  conqueror  by  multiplying  his 
divine  guardians.  It  was  certainly  usual  to  remove 
the  images  in  a reverential  manner and  it  was  the 
custom  to  deposit  them  in  some  of  the  ijrincipal  tem- 
ples of  Assyria.*  AVe  may  presume  that  there  lay 
at  the  root  of  this  practice  a real  belief  in  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  images  themselves,  and  a notion 
that,  with  the  possession  of  the  images,  this  power 
likewise  changed  sides,  and  passed  over  from  the 
conquered  to  the  conquerors. 


■’  IiiKription,  pp.  C6  and  70. 

' Imcription,  pp.  28,  30,  40, 
50,  &c. 

* 2 Kings  xviii.  34.  Sennacherib 
means  to  say — “ Where  are  their 
gods  now?  [i.  e.  their  idolaj  Are 
they  not  captive  in  Assyria?”  Sec 
above,  p.  85. 

* ibid,  verse  1. 


* Ibid,  verse  22. 

“ See  the  various  representations 
of  the  removal  of  gods  in  Mr.  bay- 
ard’s works.  (^Monuments,  1st  Series, 
Pis.  05  and  67  A ; 2nd  Series,  PI.  50 ; 

I Nineveh  and  i(t  Remains,  vol.  ii. 
oplKwite  p.  451.) 

] * Inscription  of  Tie/lulh-l’ileser  7, 

1 pp.  30  and  40. 
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Assyrian  idols  were  in  stone,  baked  clay,  or 
metal.  Stone  images  of  Nebo  and  of  Isbtar  have 
been  obtained  from  the  mins.  Those  of  Nebo  are 
standing  figures,  of  a larger  size  than  the  human, 
though  not  greatly  exceeding  it.  They  have  been 
much  injured  by  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
decidedly  on  their  original  workmanship ; but,  judging 
by  what  appears,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
ruder  and  coarser  character  than  that  of  the  slabs  or 
of  the  royal  statues.  The  Nebo  statues  are  heavy, 
formal,  inexpressive,  and  not  over  well-proportioned ; 
but  they  are  not  wanting  in  a certain  quiet  dignity 
which  impresses  the  beholder.’  They  are  unfortu- 
nately disfigured,  like  so  many  of  the  lions  and  bulls, 
by  several  lines  of  cuneiform  writing  inscribed  round 
their  bodies ; but  this  artistic  defect  is  pardoned  by 
the  antiquarian,  who  learns  from  the  inscribed  lines 
the  fact  that  the  statues  represent  Nebo,  and  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  their  dedication. 

Clay  idols  are  very  frequent.  They  are  generally 
in  a good  material,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  yet  never 
approaching  to  the  full  stature  of  humanity.  Generally 
they  are  mere  statuettes,  less  than  a foot  in  height. 
Specimens  have  been  selected  for  representation  in 
the  preceding  volume,  from  which  a general  idea  of 
their  character  is  obtainable.'  They  are,  like  the 
stone  idols,  formal  and  inexpressive  in  style,  while 
they  are  even  ruder  and  coarser  than  those  figures 
in  workmanship.  Wo  must  regard  them  as  intended 
chiefly  for  private  use  among  the  mass  of  the 
population,*  while  we  must  view  the  stone  idols  as 


’ Sco  the  representation,  vol.  i.  p. 
179. 

* See  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  42.6,  ami  426. 


* Clay  idols  wore  also  deixwitcd  in 
bole*  below  tbe  pavement  of  I*ilacc8, 
which  (it  may  bo  anpixwed)  were 
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the  objects  of  public  worship  in  the  shrines  and 
temples. 

Idols  in  metal  have  not  hitherto  appeared  among 
the  objects  recovered  from  the  Assyrian  cities.  We 
may  conclude,  however,  from  the  passage  of  Nahum 
prefixed  to  this  chapter,*"  as  well  as  from  general 
probal)ility,  that  they  were  known  and  used  by  the 
Assyi-ians,  who  seem  to  have  even  admitted  them — 
no  less  than  stone  statues — into  their  temples.  The 
ordinary  metal  used  was  no  doubt  bronze;  but  in 
Assyria  as  in  Babylonia,**  silver,  and  perhaps  in  some 
few  instances  gold,  may  have  been  emj)loyed  for 
idols,  in  cases  where  they  were  intended  as  proofs  to 
the  world  at  large  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
a monarch. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  their  gods  chiefly  with 
sacrifices  and  offerings.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  relates 
that  ho  ofl'ered  sacrifice  to  Anu  and  Iva  on  com- 
pleting the  repairs  of  their  temple.*"  Asshur-idanni- 
pal  s;iy8  that  ho  sacrificed  to  the  gods  after  embarking 
on  the  Mediterranean.*"  Iva-lush  IV.  sacrificed  to  Bel- 
Merodach,  Nebo,  and  Nergal,  in  their  respective  high 
seats  at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha.*‘  Sennacherib 
offered  sacrifices  to  Hoa  on  the  sea-shore  after  an 
expedition  in  the  Persian  Gulf.**  Esarhaddon  “ slew 
great  and  costly  sacrifices”  at  Nineveh  upon  com- 
pleting his  great  palace  in  that  capital.**  Sacrifice 


thus  pineal  under  their  protection. 
(Sco  M.  Hotta’s Monument  de  Ninive, 
vol.  V.  p.  41.) 

“ Nahum  i.  14.  “ And  the  Ix)rd 

hath  given  a command  men  t con- 
ocmiug  thee  (Nineveh),  that  no  more 
of  thy  name  he  sown  : out  of  the 
house  of  thy  gods  will  1 cut  off  the 
graven  image  and  the  molten  image.” 


" Dan.  iii.  1 ; Hetofl.  i.  183 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  Ac.  Compare  Sir 
H.  Kawlin.son’s  Ksmy  in  the  author’s 
Ilnrodotut,  vol.  i.  p.  517,  note  *. 

” InKription,  pp.  68-70. 

” Anttyrian  Texts,  p.  28. 

’*  Sir  II.  Rawlinson's  Ussuy,  p.  51C. 
'»  Ibid.  j).  495. 

“ Assyrian  Texts,  p.  18. 
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was  clearly  regarded  as  a duty  l»y  the  kings  gene- 
rally, and  was  the  onlinary  mode  by  which  they  pro- 
pitiated the  favour  of  the  national  deities. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  sacrifice  we  have  only 


a small  amount  of  in- 
forination,  derived  from  a 
very  few  bas-reliefs.  These 
unite  in  representing  the 
hull  as  the  special  sacri- 
ficial animal.”  In  one”  we 
simply  see  a bull  brought 
up  to  a temple  by  the 
king  ; but  in  another,” 
which  is  more  elaborate, 
we  seem  to  have  the  whole 
of  a sacrificial  scene  fairly, 
if  not  exactly,  brought  Ije- 
fore  us.  Towards  the  front 
of  a temple,  where  the 
god,  recognisable  by  his 
horned  cap,  appears  seated 


” That  shecii  and  Roata  were  also 
used  for  sacrifioe  we  leam  from  the 
inacrijitions.  (^Aayrian  Texts,  pp. 
3,  4.)  There  is  one  representation 
of  a rain,  or  wild-Roat,  licing  leil  to 
the  altar.  (Layard,  Nineveh  and 
its  llemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  4t>9.) 

“ This  is  on  Ix>rd  Aberdeen’s 
Black  Stone,  a monument  of  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon.  A ropresenta- 
tion  of  it  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fer- 
gussou’s  Palaces  of  Nineveh  Restored, 
p.  298. 

'•  This  scene  is  represented  on  a 
mutilated  obelisk  belonging  to  the 
time  of  As.shur-idanni-[ial,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
sculptures  oii  this  curious  momiment 
are  still  uuimblislusl. 
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upon  a throne,  with  an  attendant  priest,  who  is 
beardless,  paying  adoration  to  him,  advances  a pro- 
cession consisting  of  the  king  and  six  priests,  one  of 
whom  carries  a cup,  while  the  other  five  are  employed 
about  the  animal.  The  king  pours  a libation  over  a 
large  bowl,  fixed  in  a stand,  immediately  in  front  of 
a tall  fire-altar,  from  which  flames  are  rising.  Close 
beliind  this  stands  the  priest  with  a cup,  from  which 
we  may  suppose  that  the  monarch  will  pour  a second 
libation.  Next  we  observe  a bearded  priest  directly  in 
front  of  the  bull,  checking  the  advance  of  the  animal, 
which  is  not  to  be  offered  till  the  libation  is  over.  The 
bull  is  also  held  by  a pair  of  priests,  who  walk  behind 
him  and  restrain  him  with  a rope  attached  to  one  of 
his  fore-legs  a little  above  the  hoof.  Another  pair  of 
priests,  following  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
pair,  completes  the  procession  : the  four  seem,  from  the 
position  of  their  heads  and  arms,  to  be  engaged  in  a 
solemn  chant.  It  is  probable,  from  the  flame  upon 
the  altar,'  that  there  is  to  be  some  burning  of  the 
sacrifice ; while  it  is  evident,  from  the  altar  being  of 
such  a small  size,  that  only  certain  parts  of  the  animal 
can  be  consumed  upon  it.  We  may  conclude  there- 
• fore  that  the  Assyrian  sacrifices  resembled  those  of 
the  classical  nations,’  consisting  not  of  whole  burnt 
offerings,  but  of  a selection  of  choice  parts,  regarded 
as  specially  pleasing  to  the  gods,  which  were  placed 
upon  the  altar  and  burnt,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  victim  was  consumed  by  priest  or  people. 


• Altars  of  the  sha[io  here  repre- 
scnt«l  are  always  crowned  with 
(lames,  which  generally  take  a coni- 
cal shape,  but  are  here  tnailc  to  spread 
into  a nunilwr  of  tongues.  At  Khors- 
alnd  the  flames  on  such  sltars  were 


painted  red.  (Botta,  Monument  tie 
Ninive,  1*1.  140.) 

* See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
ami  Homan  Antiquitun,  sub  voc. 
SACniFICUTM. 
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Triangular  altar  (Khorsnbad) 


Assyrian  altars  were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
One  type  was  square,  and  of  no  great  height ; it  had 

its  top  ornamented  with  _ 

gradines,  below  which  the 
sides  were  either  plain  or 
fluted.®  Another,  which 
was  also  of  moderate 
height,  was  triangular, 
but  with  a circular  top, 
consisting  of  a single  flat 
stone,  perfectly  plain,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  sometimes 
inscribed  round  the  edge.* 

A third  type  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  sacrificial 
scene  on  the  last  page  but  one.  This  is  a sort  of  port- 
able stand — narrow,  but  of  considerable  height,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  a man’s  chin. 

Altars  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  carried  about  by 
the  Assyrians  in  their  ex- 
peditions : we  see  them  oc- 
casionally in  the  entrench- 
ed camps,®  and  observe 
priests  oflBciating  at  them 
in  their  dress  of  oflSce. 

Besides  their  sacrifices 
of  animals,  the  Assyrian  kings  were  accustomed  to 
deposit  in  the  temples  of  their  gods,  as  thank- 


* See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  No.  I., 
and  p.  388,  No.  V. 

* An  altar  of  this  shape  was  found 
by  M.  Botta  at  Khorsab^.  (Monu- 
ment, PI.  157.)  Another  nearly 
similar  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard 

VOL.  II. 


j at  Nimrud  (Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
! PI.  i),  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

‘ Botta,  PI.  146  j Layard,  2nd 
Series,  PI.  24. 
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offerings,  many  precious  products  from  the  countries 
which  they  overran  in  their  expeditions.  Stones  and 
marbles  of  various  kinds,  rare  metals,  and  images 
of  foreign  deities,  are  particularly  mentioned  ;*  but 
it  would  seem  to  he  most  probable  that  some  portion 
of  all  the  more  valuable  articles  was  thus  dedicated. 
Silver  and  gold  were  certainly  used  largely  in  the 
adornment  of  the  temples,  which  arc  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  made  “ as  splendid  as  the  sun,”  by 
reason  of  the  profuse  employment  upon  them  of  these 
precious  metals.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the  ordinary  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  was  conducted.  The  sculptures  are 
for  the  most  part  monuments  erected  by  kings ; and, 
when  these  have  a religious  character,  they  represent 
the  performance  by  the  kings  of  their  own  religious 
duties,  from  which  little  can  be  concluded  as  to  the 
religious  observances  of  the  people.  The  kings  seem 
to  have  united  the  priestly  with  the  regal  character ; 
and  in  the  religious  scones  representing  their  acts  of 
worship,  no  priest  ever  intervenes  bettVeen  them  and 
the  god,  or  appears  to  assume  any  but  a very  subordi- 
nate jx)sition.  The  king  himself  stands  and  worships 
in  close  proximity  to  the  holy  tree ; with  his  own 
hand  he  pours  libations ; and  it  is  not  uidikoly  that 
he  was  entitled  with  his  own  arm  to  sacrifice  victims.* 
But  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  jwople  had  these 
privileges.  Sacerdotal  ideas  have  2)revaileil  in  almost 
all  Oriental  monarchies,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they 


• Tnicripiion  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
pi>.  30,  38,  66,  &c. 

’ ^Ksyrutn  Texts,  p.  16. 

* 'ITifl  kill”*  often  mg  that  they 
sacrifice<l.  {Tiglaih-Fi/eser  Inserij>- 
tion,  pp.  66,  and  68  ; Assyrinn 


Texts,  p.  18,  &c.)  Rut  wo  cannot 
conclude  from  this  with  any  certainty 
that  it  was  with  their  own  li.and  they 
slew  the  victims.  (Compare  1 K. 
viii.  63.)  Still  they  may  have 
done  so. 
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had  a strong  hold  upon  the  neighbouring  and  nearly 
connected  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  Assyrians  gene- 
rally, it  is  probable,  approached  the  gods  through 
their  priests;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  these  priests  who  are  represented 
upon  the  cylinders  as  introducing 
worshippers  to  the  gods,  dressed 
themselves  in  long  robes,  and  with  a 
curious  mitre  upon  their  heads.  The 
worshij)pcr  seldom  comes  empty- 
handed.  Ho  carries  commonly  in 
his  arms  an  antelope  or  young  goat,* 
which  we  may  presume  to  be  an 
offering  intended  to  propitiate  the 
deity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priests  in  \vor»hipiw  bringing'  nn 
the  sculptures  are  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  beardless."'  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  they  w'ere  eunuchs,  since  mutilation  is 
in  the  East  always  regarded  as  a species  of  degi'ada- 
tion.  Perhaps  they  merely  shaved  the  beard  for 
greater  cleanliness,  like  the  priests  of  the  Egyptians 
and  possibly  it  was  a custom  only  obligatory  on  the 
upper  grades  of  the  priesthood.'* 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  set 


’ Ijij.ird,  C'ulte  tie  MUhra,  Pis.  consider  llijit  tlie  l».ird  was  worn, 
xxxvii.  No.  7 j xxxviii.  Nos.  2,  3,  at  least  by  some  grades  of  the  priest- 
C ; xxxix.  No.  7,  &e.  hood. 

See  Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  ' " Herod.  Hi.  37. 

Scries,  I’ls.  24  and  ."iO ; HoU^  Mu-  j “ Observe  that  in  the  sacrificial 

numenl,  1‘1.  146.  If  the  figure  car*  scene  (supra,  p.  271)  the  priest  who 
rying  an  antelope,  and  having  on  appixsachcs  close  to  the  god  is  lieard- 
the  head  a highly  umainented  fillet  less;  and  that  in  the  cunp  scene 
(Botla,  PI.  43)  is  a priest,  and  if  j (Layanl,  Monuments,  2nd  Series,  IM. 
that  oliamcter  belongs  to  the  attend-  f 50)  the  priest  in  a tall  cap  is  shaven, 
ants  in  the  sacrificial  scene  above  while  the  other,  who  has  no  such  dig- 
reprvsented  (supra,  p.  271)  wo  must  nified  heiui-drcss,  wears  a beard. 

T 2 
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festivals  in  Assyria.  Apparently  the  monarchs  de- 
cided, of  their  own  will,  when  a feast  should  be  held 
to  any  god and,  proclamation  being  made,  the 
feast  was  held  accordingly.  Vast  numbers,  especially 
of  the  chief  men,  were  assembled  on  such  occasions; 
numerous  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  festivities 
lasted  for  several  days.  A considerable  proportion 
of  the  worshipjiers  were  accommodated  in  the  royal 
palace,  to  which  the  temple  was  ordinarily  a mere 
adjunct,  being  fed  at  the  king’s  cost,  and  lodged  in 
the  halls  and  other  apartments.'* 

The  Assyrians  made  occasionally  a religious  use  of 
fasting.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  confined  to 
the  Book  of  Jonah,"  which,  however,  distinctly  shows 
both  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  usage.  When  a 
fast  was  proclaimed,  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  exchanged  their  ordinary’  apparel  for  sack- 
cloth, sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  abstained 
alike  from  food  and  drink  until  the  fast  was  over. 
The  animals  also  that  were  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  where  the  fast  was  commanded,*  had  sackcloth 
placed  upon  them ; ' and  the  same  abstinence  was  en- 
forced upon  them  as  was  enjoined  on  the  inhabitants. 
Ordinary  business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
population  united  in  prayer  to  Asshur,  the  supreme 
god,  whose  pardon  they  entreated,  and  whose  favour 
they  sought  to  propitiate.  These  proceedings  were 
not  merely  formal.  On  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the 


“ Aisyrian  Texts,  )>p.  11  and  18. 
Compare  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscrip- 
tion, p.  426. 

“ Soo  the  account  given  by  Esar- 
haddon  of  his  great  festival  (Assy- 
rian Texts,  p.  18). 

“ Jonah  iii.  5-9. 

' 'niere  is  a remarkable  jiarallel 


to  this  in  a Persian  practice  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i^^-  24).  In 
the  mourning  for  Masistius,  a little 
before  the  battle  of  Plataia,  the  Per- 
sian troops  not  only  shared  off  their 
own  hair,  but  similarly  dis6gured 
their  horses  and  their  beasts  of 
burthen. 
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Book  of  Jonah,  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  seems 
to  have  Ijeen  sincere.  “ God  saw  their  works,  that 
they  turned  from  their  evil  way ; and  God  repented 
of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto 
them  : and  he  did  it  not.”  * 

The  religious  sentiment  appears,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  Assy- 
rians. Although  religion  had  not  the  prominence  in 
Assyria  which  it  possessed  in  Egj^t,  or  even  in 
Greece — although  the  temple  was  subordinated  to  the 
palace,®  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  rej)resentations 
of  the  gods’  were  degraded  to  mere  architectural 
ornaments — yet  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  been 
really,  nay,  even  earnestly,  religious.  Their  religion, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  of  a sensuous  character. 
They  not  only  practised  image-worship,  but  believed 
in  the  actual  power  of  the  idols  to  give  protection  or 
work  mischief ; nor  could  they  rise  to  the  conception 
of  a purely  spiritual  and  immaterial  deity.  Their 
ordinary  worship  was  less  one  of  prayer  than  one  by 
means  of  sacrifices  and  offerings.  They  could,  how- 
ever, we  know',  in  the  time  of  trouble,  utter  sincere 
prayers ; and  w'c  are  bound  therefore  to  credit  them 
with  an  honest  purpose  in  respect  of  the  many  solemn 
addresses  and  invocations  which  occur  both  in  their 
public  and  their  private  documents.  The  numerous 
mythological  tablets’  testify  to  the  large  amount  of 
attention  which  was  paid  to  religious  subjects  by  the 
learned;  while  the  general  character  of  their  names, 
and  the  practice  of  inscribing  sacred  figures  and  em- 
blems upon  the  signets,  which  was  almost  universal. 


* Jonah  iii.  10. 

* See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

* The  winged  bulls  and  lions, 


which  respectively  symbolise  Nin 
and  Nergal. 

• Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 
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seem  to  indicate  a spirit  of  piety  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

The  sensuous  cast  of  the  religion  naturally  led  to  a 
pompous  ceremonial,  a fondness  for  processional  dis- 
play, and  the  use  of  magnificent  vestments.  These 
last  are  represented  with  great  minuteness  in  the 
Nimnid  sciilptures.*  The  dresses  of  those  engaged 
in  sacred  functions  seem  to  have  been  elaborately  em- 
broidered, for  the  most  part  with  religious  figures 
and  emblems,  sucb  as  the  winged  circle,  the  pine- 
cone,  the  pomegi’anate,  the  sacred  tree,  the  human- 
headed  lion,  and  the  like.  Armlets,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  ear-rings  were  worn  by  the  officiating 
priests,  whose  heads  were  either  encircled  with  a 
richly-ornamented  fillet,'  or  covered  with  a mitre  or 
high  cap  of  imposing  appearance.®  Musicians  had  a 
place  in  the  processions,  and  accompanied  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  with  playing  or  chanting,  or,  in 
some  instances,  possibly  with  lK)th. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  religious  emblems  of  the 
Assyrians  are  almost  always  free  from  that  character 
of  gro.ssness  which,  in  the  classical  works  of  art,  so 
often  offends  modern  delicacy.  The  sculptural  re- 
mains present  us  with  no  representations  at  all 
parallel  to  the  phallic  emblems  of  the  Greeks.  Still 
we  are  perhaps  not  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this 
comparative  purity,  that  the  Assyrian  rehgion  was 
really  exempt  from  that  worst  feature  of  idolatrous 
systems — a licensed  religious  sensualism.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  Bab^donian  worship  of  Beltis  was 
disgraced  by  a practice  which  even  he,  heathen  as  he 


• S«!  Mr.  lAvani's  Mminmenis,  ’ Itotl.i,  ]Ut/iiuiiunt,  1*1.  43. 

1st  Series,  ris.  5,  6,  8,  9,  &c.  ‘ Supra,  p.  203. 
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was,  rcg-arded  as  “most  shameful.”*  Women  were 
required  once  in  their  lives  to  repair  to  the  temple  of 
this  goddess,  and  there  offer  themselves  to  the  em- 
brace of  the  first  man  who  desired  their  company. 
In  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  we  find  a clear 
allusion  to  the  same  custom,’"  so  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  having  really  obtained  in  Baby- 
lonia ; but  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  worship  of  the  same  iden- 
tical goddess  in  the  adjoining  country  included  a 
similar  usage.  It  may  be  to  this  practice  that  the 
prophet  Nahum  alludes,  where  he  denounces  Nineveh 
as  a “ well-favoured  harlot,”  the  multitude  of  whose 
harlotries  was  notorious." 

Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  Assy- 
rian religion.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
whether  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chaldeans  formed  any 
part  of  the  Assyrian  system,  or  was  confined  to  the 
lower  country.  No  ancient  writer  tells  us  anything 
of  the  Assyrian  notions  on  this  subject,  nor  has  the 
decipherment  of  the  monuments  thrown  as  yet  any 
light  upon  it.  It  would  be  idle  therefore  to  prolong 
the  present  chapter  by  speculating  upon  a matter 
concerning  which  we  have  at  present  no  authentic 
data. 


’ Hcro<l.  i.  199.  Aitrx‘oros  t&p 

m/Kay. 

” Baracli  vi.  43.  “ The  women 
also  with  cords  about  them,  sitting 
in  the  ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume ; 
but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some 
that  "passeth  by,  lie  tvith  him,  she 
reproachca  her  follow,  that  she  was 


not  thought  os  worthy  as  herself, 
nor  her  cortl  broken." 

“ Nahum  iii.  4.  It  is,  however, 
more  likely  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Ninc- 
vites.  (See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  307, 
note  '.) 
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CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 

Ta  TTuXfua  TOiavra  tlpovt  navrX  martCiTfu. 

— Thucyi).  i.  20. 

The  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  has  long 
exercised,  and  divided,  the  judgments  of  the  learned. 
On  the  one  hand,  Cte.sias  and  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers— including,  among  the  ancients,  Cephalion, 
Castor,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
Trogus  Pompeius,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Josephus, 
Emscbius,  and  Closes  of  Chorene' ; among  the  moderns, 
Frerct,  liollin,  and  Clinton — liave  given  the  king- 
dom a duration  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hundred  years,  and  carried  hack  its  antiquity  to  a 
time  almost  coeval  with  the  founding  of  Babylon  ; on 
the  otlier,  Herodotus,  Berosus  (as  reported  by  Poly- 
histor),  Africanus,  Yolnoy,  Heeren,  B.  G.  Niehulir, 
Brandis,  and  many  others,  have  preferred  a chrono- 
logy  which  limits  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  to 
about  six  centuries  and  a half,  and  places  the  com- 
mencement in  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  when  a 
flourishing  Empire  had  already  existed  in  Chaldaja, 
or  Babylonia,  for  near  a thousjind  years,  or  possibly 
for  a longer  period.*  The  questions  thus  mooted 
remain  still,  despite  of  the  volumes  which  have  been 


' If  we  credit  the  “ Median  dy-  1 twelve  centuries  before  n o.  1273, 
naaty  " of  Bitosus,  wc  must  date  the  when  the  Assyrian  kinplom  began 
commencement  of  a monarchy  in  according  to  tfie  chronology  of  IIc- 
Chaldica  from  n.c.  2458,  nearly  rosus  and  Herodotus. 
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written  ujion  them,’  so  far  undecided,  that  it  will  be 
neces.sary  to  entertain  and  discu.s.s  tlieni  at  some 
length  in  this  place,  before  entering  on  the  historical 
sketch  which  is  needed  to  complete  our  account  of 
the  Second  Monarchy. 

The  duration  of  a single  empire  continuously  for 
1306  (or  1300)  years,’  which  is  the  time  assigned  to 
the  Assyrian  Monarchy  by  Ctesias,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a thing  hard  of  belief,  if  not  actually  incre- 
dible. The  Roman  State,  with  all  its  elements  of 
strength,  had  (we  are  told),  as  kingdom,  common- 
wealth, and  empire,  a duration  of  no  more  than 
twelve  centuries.*  The  Chaldsean  Monarchy  lasted, 
as  we  have  seen,’  about  seven.  The  duration  of  the 
Parthian  was  about  five;®  of  the  first  Persian,  less 
than  two  and  a half of  the  Median,  at  the  utmost, 
one  and  a half ; * of  the  later  Babylonian,  less  than 
one.'  The  only  monarchy  existing  under  conditions  at 
all  similar  to  Assyria,  whereto  an  equally  long — or 
rather  a still  longer — duration  has  been  assigned  with 
some  show  of  reason,  is  Egypt.'®  But  there,  it  is 


’ S«e  particularly  the  long  Essays 
of  the  AbW  Scviii  aud  of  Freret  in 
the  Mirnoiret  detAcad^ie  dts  In- 
tcriptiont,  vols.  iv.  and  vii.(12th  edi- 
tion). Compare  Volney,  Itedierchca 
sur  VUiaioire  Ancienne,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
381-511,  and  Clinton,  Fatti  Hcl- 
lenici,  Tol.  i.  Ap.  ch.  iv. 

• The  latter  is  the  number  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodorus  (ii.  21). 
but  Agathias  and  Syncellus  seem  to 
have  had  1306  in  their  copies.  (See 
Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  120;  Syncell.  p. 
359,  C.  Compare  Augustin.  Civ.  D. 
xviii.  21.) 

* See  Gibbon’s  Declint  and  Fail, 
ch.  XXV.  (vol.  iv.  pp.  261,  262, 
Smith’s  edition). 


• Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  Compare 
pp.  197  and  223. 

‘ From  B.c.  256  to  A.D.  226.  (See 
Ueeren’s  Manual  cf  Ancient  History, 
pi>.  299-304,  E.  T.) 

’ From  n.c.  659  to  B.c.  331,  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

• Herod,  i.  130. 

• From  B.C.  625  to  b.o.  538.  (See 
the  next  volume.) 

"*  Moderate  Egyptologers  refer  the 
commencement  of  a settled  monarchy 
in  Egyirt.  to  about  B.c.  2000  or  2500 
, (Wilkinson  in  the  author’s  Hero- 
1 dotus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288-290;  Stuart 
I Poole  in  Smith’s  Uiblical  HictUmary, 
ad.  voc.  CHEONOuyiT.)  Mr.  Palmer 
I (.Egyptian  Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  896) 
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admitted  that  the  continuity  was  interrupted  by  the 
long  foreign  domination  of  tlie  Hyksos,  and  by  at 
least  one  other  foreign  conquest — that  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Sabacos  or  Sheheks,  According  to  Ctesias,  one 
and  the  same  dynasty  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne 
during  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  in  his  list,  being  the 
descendant  and  legitimate  successor  of  Ninus." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a monarchy  lasting 
about  six  centuries  and  a half,  and  ruled  by  at  least  t 

two  dynasties,  is  per  se  a thing  far  more  probable 
than  one  ruled  by  one  and  the  same  dynasty  for 
more  than  thirteen  centuries.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  historical  evidence  in  the  two  cases  is  at  all  equal 
— or  rather,  if  that  which  supports  the  more  impro- 
bable account  does  not  greatly  preponderate — we 
ought  to  give  credence  to  the  more  moderate  and 
probable  of  the  two  statements. 

To  decide  on  the  value  of  the  historical  evidence 
in  the  two  cases,  it  will  be  of  no  real  service  to 
exhibit  lists  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  the  one 
or  the  other  view.  As  modem  philological  criticism 
recognises  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  number  but  the 
quality  of  the  manuscripts  which  support  a reading 
that  gives  it  importance, “ so  historical  criticism  ought 
distinctly  to  maintain  and  declare  that  the  real 
question,  in  every  case  of  disputed  history,  is  not 
how  many  authorities  are  adducible  on  either  side, 
but  what  is  the  balance  of  really  distinct,  indepen- 


brinps  the  date  down  to  b.c.  2224,  i ” Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2J,  § 8. 
and  Mr.  Nash  (^Pharaoh  the  AV-  “ For  tliia  valuable  distinction,  or 
Oflut,  p.  305)  to  B.c.  1785.  The  I at  hast  I'or  the  general  recognition  of 
lowest  of  these  dates  would  make  the  its  value  by  modern  critics,  wc  are 
whole  duration,  from  Moues  to  Nceta-  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Lach- 
nebus,  fourteen  and  ii  half  centuries,  mann. 
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dent,  and  trustworthy  testimony?  Twenty  mann- 
scripta  will  often  not  outweigh — nay,  will  sometimes 
be  outweighed  by — a single  one,  if  the  twenty  are  all 
traceable  to  one  source,  and  that  source  is  for  any 
reason  liable  to  suspicion.  And  so  it  is  with  authors. 
Where  later  writers  manifestly  do  but  re-echo  the 
stivtcrnents  made  by  an  earlier  one,  however  numer- 
ous they  are,  however  accordant,  they  add  nothing  at 
all  to  the  credibility  of  the  original  authority.  If 
that  authority  is  known  to  be  weak,  no  frequency  of 
citation  from  him,  no  amount  of  parrot-like  repetition 
of  his  words,  can  make  him  strong.  The  whole 
evidence  resolves  itself  into  the  evidence  of  the  first 
witness,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  his  trustwor- 
thiness. 

In  the  present  case  there  seem  to  be  three,  and 
three  only,  distinct  original  authorities — Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Berosus.  Of  these  Herodotus  is  the 
earlie.st.  He  writes  within  two  centuries  of  the 
termination  of  the  Assyrian  rule,’  w'hereas  Ctesias 
writes  thirty,’  and  Berosus  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  later.’  He  is  of  unimpeachable  honesty,  and 
may  be  thoroughly  trusted  to  have  reported  only 
what  he  had  he;ird.*  He  had  travelled  in  the  East, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  obtain  accurate  information 
ujion  Oriental  matters,  consulting  on  the  subject. 


* Tlie  Assyrian  rule  termiimtcil  ' 
B.c.  02.5  (or,  acoordiu"  to  some,  n.c.  , 
000).  lIero<U>Ui8  scenui  to  have  died 
about  n.c.  425.  (Sec  the  author’s 
l/erxxlotia.  Introduction,  ch.  i.  p. 
27,  2nd  edition.) 

’ Ctesias  retume<I  from  Persia  to  j 
Greece  in  the  year  n.c.  398.  (See 
Mure’s  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  ; 
p.  4S3.)  Ue  may  have  published  ' 


his  ‘ Pcrsica  ’ about  n.c.  395.  Xeno- 
phon quotes  it  about  n.o.  380. 

* Berosus  dedicated  his  work  to 
Antiochus  Soter,  whoso  first  year 
was  n.a  280.  (Sec  the  Fr.  Ilist.  Or. 
voL  ii.  p.  495.) 

* See  the  author’s  Uerodotu*,  In- 
troiluction,  ch.  iii.  (vol.  i.  pp.  01-04, 
2nii  ed.).  Comiiare  Muro's  Litera- 
ture of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 
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among  others,  the  Chaldneans  of  Babylon.*  lie  had, 
moreover,  taken  special  2)ains  to  inform  himself  upon 
all  that  related  to  Assyria,  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work  distinct  from 
his  general  hist<jry.* 

Ctesias,  like  Herodotus,  had  had  the  advantage  of 
visiting  the  East.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  pos- 
sessed even  Ijctter  opportunities  than  the  earlier 
writer  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views  'wdiich 
the  Orientals  entertained  of  their  own  past.  Hero- 
dotus probably  devoted  but  a few  months,  or  at  most 
a year  or  two,  to  his  Oriental  travels ; Ctesias  passed 
seventeen  years  at  the  Court  of  Persia.’  Herodotus 
was  merely  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  had  no  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  acq;iiring  infonnation  in  the  East ; 
Ctesias  was  court-j)hysician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,® 
and  was  thus  likely  to  gain  access  to  any  archives 
wdiich  the  Persian  kings  might  have  in  their  keep- 
ing.’ But  these  advantages  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  neutralised  l>y  the  temjicr  and  spirit  of  the  man. 
He  commenced  his  work  with  the  broad  assertion 
that  Herodotus  wais  “ a liar,”  *“  and  was  therefore 
bound  to  differ  from  liim  when  he  treated  of  the  same 
periods  or  nations.  He  does  differ  from  him,  and 
also  from  Thucydides,”  whenever  they  handle  the 
same  transactions ; but  in  no  single  instance  where 


* Herod,  i.  183. 

* Ibid.  i.  IOC  aud  184.  Whether 
this  iutcntiou  was  ever  executed  or 
no,  is  still  a moot  ]xiiut  among  i 
scholars.  (See  the  author's  Hero-  [ 
dotui,  vol.  i.  j>p.  198,  199,  note  ’, 
2nd  edit) 

’ Died.  Sic.  ii.  32,  § 4. 

* Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  § '2fi.  ] 

* Ctesias  appears  to  have  stated 


that  he  drew  his  history  from  docu- 
ments written  ii|ion  parchment  be- 
longing to  the  Persian  kings  (« 
rue  ^aatXtKwy  Si<p6tpS>r,  Diod.  Sic. 
1.  s.  c.). 

’*  Phot  DiUiothcc.  Cod.  LXXII., 
p.  107. 

“ Compare  Ctes.  Pen.  Exc.  § 32 
et  seq.  with  lliucyd.  i.  104,  109, 
and  110. 
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he  differs  from  either  writer  doe.s  liis  narrative  .seem 
to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  cuneiform  monuments, 
while  tliey  generally  confirm  Herodotus,  contradict 
Ctesias  perpetually.”  He  is  at  variance  with  Man- 
etho  on  Egyptian,  with  Ptolemy  on  Babylonian, 
chronology.”  No  independent  writer  confirms  him 
on  any  imjxirtant  point.  His  Oriental  history  is 
quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of  Scripture.’* 
On  every  ground,  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Arrian,  of  Scaliger,”  and  of  almost  all 
the  best  critics  of  modern  times,”  with  respect  to  the 
credibility  of  Ctesias,  is  to  be  maintained,  and  his 
authority  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  very  slightest 
value  in  determining  any  controverted  matter. 

Rerosus,  the  last  of  the  three  independent  writers 
on  Assyrian  chronology,  has  special  claims  to  atten- 
tion as  an  Oriental,  and  not  a Greek.  He  was  one 
of  the  learned  clas.s,  or  caste,  in  Babylonia,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Chaldaeans,”  and  regarded  as 
priests ; ” he  lived  at  tlie  time  of  Alexander’s  con- 
quests, and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of 
his  nation  in  Greek,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masters  of  Asia.  The  early  part  of  his  chrono- 
logy is  exaggerated,”  and  his  cosmogony  is  grotesque 


“ For  proofs  see  the  author’s  77e- 
rorWiis,  Introduction,  ch.  iii.  (vol.  i. 
p.  <>3,  note  ’). 

“In  the  number  of  years  which 
he  assigns  to  the  reigns  of  Camhyses 
and  Darius  Hystaspis. 

**  E.  g.  he  jilaces  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  about  n.o.  875,  long 
before  the  time  of  Jonah  ! 

“ See  Arist.  Hist.  An.  ii.  3,  § 10; 
iii.  sub  fin.;  viii.  26,  § 3;  fTe-n.  An. 
ii.  2 ; rd.  v.  8 ; Pint.  Fit.  Artaxeii. 
13;  Arrian.  Erp.  Altx.  v.  4 ; Scali- 
gcr,  De  emend,  temp.  Not.  ad  Fragm. 
subj,  pp.  39-43. 


“ As  Niebuhr  (.^Lectures  on  An- 
cient Ilietunj,  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22,  28, 
30) ; llunsen  (.Egypt's  PUice  in  Uni- 
venal  History,  vol.  iii.  pi  432);  Mure 
(History  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  v. 
pp.  487-497),  &a 
” Sec  Joseph.  Ant.  .Tud.  i.  3,  § 6. 
On  the  true  character  of  the  Chal- 
dnuns  of  Persian  times  sec  the  article 
upon  them  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary. 

“ Herod,  i.  181 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29  ; 

■ Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  1C. 

I “ Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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and  almost  ludicrous ; “ but  otherwise  his  narrative 
seems  entitled,  if  not  to  implicit  credit,  at  any  rate  to 
consideration  and  re.spect.  His  history  generally  is 
ill  accordance  with  the  narrative  of  Scripture  ; it  has 
lieeu  confirmed  in  numerous  points,  and  never  once 
contradicted,  hy  the  cuneiform  monuments ; and  its 
agreement  with  them  is  often  so  close  as  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  drawn  from  the  identical  docu- 
ments which  modern  research  has  recovered.’*  The 
honesty  of  lierosus  in  reporting  his  country’s  tradi- 
tions is  unquestionable,  and  in  fact  has  never  been 
impugned.  As  a Chaldiean,  he  must  have  been 
learned  in  all  the  traditional  lore  of  his  people,  while 
he  must  also  have  had  access  to  all  such^  records  as 
time  had  sjiared  to  his  day.  His  authority,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  his  comparatively  late  date,  is 
lightly  regarded  as  being,  on  Oriental  subjects, 
greater  than  even  that  of  Herodotus,  his  access  to 
documents  and  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of 
liis  nation  outweighing  that  writer’s  greater  proxi- 
mity to  the  events  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
history. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  of  the  three  independent 
and  original  authoiities  on  the  subject  of  Assyrian 
liistory,  two  are  valuable,  while  one  is  worthless, 
or  little  better  than  worthless.  The  stiitements  of 
Ctesias  are  entitled  to  no  consideration  at  all ; those 
of  Herodotus  and  Beiosus  de.serve  the  most  careful 
attention. 

Now  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
terminated  in  the  reign  of  Cya.xares,*  which  comprised, 

* Supra,  vol.  i.  pi).  ISO-183.  chadiie7.r!ar  with  the  Staiulanl  lii- 

” Coiiii«re,  for  instana',  the  ac-  i scriptiuii  of  that  iiiouarch. 
coiiut  which  Rcrtwus  gives  of  the  I ‘ lIcrmL  i.  lOt!. 

Imikling  of  hia  new  juilacc  by  Nebu- 
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according  to  him,  tlie  forty  years  intervening  iHJtween 
u.c.  633  and  a.c.  503.^  Its  origin  he  jdaces  six  hun- 
dred years  (or  a little  more^)  Itefore  the  accession  of 
Cyaxares,  which  would  imply  that  the  Empire  com- 
menced in  the  thirteenth  century  before  our  era.  No 
exact  date  for  the  commencemeut  can  Ix)  obtained 
from  this  writer,  because  he  leaves  an  interval,  which 
he  does  not  estimate,  l>etween  the  close  of  the  first  or 
Assyrian  period,  to  which  he  assigns  520  years,  and 
the  opening  of  the  second  or  Median  period,  which 
lasted  (according  to  him)  exactly  a centuiy  and  a 
half.‘  His  scheme  of  Assyrian  chronology  may  bo 
thus  reprasented — 

Great  A«jrrioa  Kmpiro  620  yoart 

* /Aiuirchy  In  Media 

I Uelffii  uf  l)rioi-vi  In  Mo<lla 63  yeara  | 

Ui4>iced  v\M»yrlan  Kingdum  / llfi«Q  of  IlirAortPs  Id  UMIa  ..  ..  23  yean  > 105-fsyeare 

j Ueign  of  Cyoxare*  up  to  Uia  capture  | 

[ of  N1d«tcIi  drc.  30  yean^j 

• Total  626-fzyeort 

To  obtain  for  this  scheme  a series  even  of  approxi- 
mate dates,  it  is  necessary  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  duration  which  Herod(jtus  meant  to  ascribe  to  the 
Median  anarchy.  Now  his  direct  narrative  shows  that 


’ Hcroilofns  places  tbc  death  of , 
Cyaxares  1 13  years  before  the  battle  ; 
of  i^ilamis.  Assuming  that  battle  to  i 
have  been  fought  B.o.  4B0,  we  obtain 
B.c.  .11)3  for  the  death  and  B.c.  633 
for  the  accession  of  Cjraxarcs.  | 

• The  Assyrian  “ hmpire,”  acconl- 
iiig  to  Ueri«lotus  (i.  95),  lasted  520 
ytstrs.  'I'ho  Modes  then  revolted, 
and  remaiiwHl  for  some  time  without 
a king.  .Mter  a white  the  regal 
jiowor  was  conferretl  on  Deioces, 
who  reigned  53  years.  He  was  sne- 
ceeilevl  by  his  sou  Phraortes,  who 
reigned  22  ycara.  'I'hns  »'e  have 
520  + 53  + 22  + X = 595  + x for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
nj)  to  the  accession  of  Cyaxares. 


If  X represents  a terra  exceeding  5 
years  the  origin  of  the  empire  will 
Im!  referred  to  a time  at  taut  COO 
years  Iwforo  Cvaxarea. 

« Henxl.  i.  ISO. 

' Herodotus  makes  Cyaxares  begin 
his  reign  by  an  attack  on  Assyria. 
He  is  besieging  Nineveh  when  he  is 
called  off  by  an  invasion  of  Scyths. 
Tlieso  noiiuuls  hold  jxissessiou  of 
VVestern  Asia  for  23  years,  when 
they  are  finally  snlulued  by  Cyaxares. 
After  Mrs  he  attacks  Nineveh  a 
second  time  .and  takes  it.  Evidently 
the  c.aptitre,  acconling  to  Henxlotus, 
cannot  take  place  before  Cyaxares’ 
tliirtieth  year. 
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a space  of  some  cousiderable  lengtli  was  intended ; * 
while  indirect  notices  in  liis  work  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  estimate  for  the  period  was  about  a 
generation,’  or  33^  years.  If  we  assume  this  as  the 
true  value  of  x in  the  above  scheme,  we  must  say 
that  Herodotus  made  the  whole  duration  of  the  Assy- 
rian power  658J  years,  which  he  divided  into  two 
periods,  one  of  520,  and  the  other  of  138^  years.  As 
he  placed  the  close  of  this  latter  period  in  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Cyaxares,  or  b.c.  G03  (according 
to  him),  he  must  have  placed  its  commencement  in 
about  B.c.  742,  while  to  the  earlier  period  he  must 
have  ascribed  the  space  between  B.c.  742  and  B.c. 
1262. 

The  chronology  of  Berosus  was,  apparently,  not 
very  different.  Berosus  placed  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  in  the  first  year  of  Nabopolassar,*  or 
B.c.  625,  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  He 
allowed  an  interval  of  122  years  between  this  ev’ent 
and  the  accession  of  Nabonassar.*  Prior  to  this  he 
regarded  Babylon  as  ruled  by  Assyrians  for  526 
years.’®  He  thus  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Empire  in  B.c.  1273,  the  independence  of  Babylon  in 
B.c.  747,  and  the  final  ruin  of  Assyria  in  b.c.  625. 
The  resemblance  of  his  scheme  to  that  of  Herodotus, 


* Sec  the  author’s  Htrodolta,  vol. 
i.  p.  371,  note  4. 

’ Herodotus  rejjarded  the  Lydian 
kinplom  as  founded  by  Agron  son 
of  Ninus  (i.  7),  one  generation,  tliere- 
forc,  later  than  the  Assyrian.  The 
Lydian,  according  to  him,  com- 
menced ah.  B.C.  1229,  the  Assyrian, 
consequently,  ah.  n.o.  1262.  But  if 
wo  d^uct  from  B.c.  1262  b.c.  708 
(his  date  for  the  accession  of  Deioces) 
we  have  exactly  34  years,  which  is,  | 


as  nearly  as  possihle,  his  estimate  for 
a generation.  (See  Herod,  ii.  142.) 

* The  direct  authority  for  Uiis  im- 
rxirtant  fact  is  Abydenus  (Fr.  11) ; 
but  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  here  rej'resents  Berosus. 

* I assume  here  that  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  from  whatever  source  he 
derived  it,  came  originally  from  Be- 
rosus,  with  all  whose  statements  it 
accords. 

I “ Beros.  Fr.  11. 
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and  the  differences  between  the  two,  will  be  best  seen 
by  placing  them  side  by  side. 


ASSYRIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


Aoookduco  to  HnoooTTm. 

Omt  Itepire.  iMting  620  jews. . 1202  to  742 

Revolt  of  Medee 742 

CurUiled  Kingdom,  lasUnc  139  yn.  742  to  603 

DostnicUoDorRUMTeh..  ..  603 


Acoordikg  to  RrBO0US 

EX.  EX. 

GrcEt  dynisty  0746  ktngt,  reigning 

636  jeEn  1273  to  747 

Independcnrc  of  REbykn  . . 747 

Lower  d jnEEty  of  x kingB,  relpUog 

laOyenrB  747  to  636 

DmtrocUoDof  Nloeveb..  ..  625 


The  result  may  be  thus  expressed.  Herodotus  and 
Berosus  agreed  in  assigning  the  commencement  of  a 
great  Assyrian  Empire  to  the  earlier  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  before  our  era.  They  agreed  in 
marking  out  for  the  first  period  of  this  Empire  a 
space  somewhat  exceeding  five  centuries.  Berosus, 
holding  that  he  possessed  a complete  and  accurate 
chronology,  gave  for  this  period  the  exact  number  of 
526  years.  Herodotus,  feeling  less  confidence  in  his 
information,  preferred  the  round  number  of  520  years. 
With  regard  to  the  second  period,  there  was  a greater 
variation.  Berosus  made  it  last  122  years,  and  ter- 
minate B.c.  625 ; Herodotus  gave  it  a duration  of  at 
least  139  years,  and  made  it  terminate  B.c.  603,  or  a 
little  later.*  They  agreed  that  the  duration  of  the 
Second  or  Lower  Kingdom  was  between  a century 
and  a century  and  a half,  and  that  the  power  of 
Assyria  came  to  an  end  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century  b.c. 

In  the  case  of  a history  so  ancient  as  that  of 
Assyria,  we  might  well  be  content  if  our  chronology 
were  vague  merely  to  the  extent  of  the  variations 
here  indicated.  The  parade  of  exact  dates  with 


' Herodotus  caunot  hare  placed 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  earlier  than  n.o. 
603  (see  alxjve,  note  •).  But  he  may 

VOL.  II. 


not  improbably  have  placixl  it  three 
or  four  years  later. 

U 
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reforcuoo  to  very  early  times  is  generally  fallacious, 
unless  it  be  understood  as  adopted  simply  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  In  the  history  of  As.syria, 
however,  we  may  make  a nearer  approach  to  exact- 
ness than  in  most  others  of  the  same  antiquity,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  two  chronological  documents  of 
first-rate  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  famous 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which,  though  it  is  directly  a 
Babylonian  record,  has  important  bearings  on  the 
chronology  of  Assyria.  The  other  is  an  Assyrian 
Canon,  discovered  and  edited  by  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  in 
1862,*  which  gives  the  succession  of  the  kings  for  270 
years,  commencing  (as  is  thought)  B.c.  910  and  tcnni- 
nating  I5.c.  640,  twenty-seven  years  afUjr  the  accession 
of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon.  These  two 
documents,  which  harmonise  admirably,  caiTy  up  an 
exact  Assyrian  chronology  almost  from  the  close  of  the 
Empire  to  the  tenth  century  before  our  era.  For  the 
period  anterior  to  tins  wo  have,  in  the  Assyrian  records, 
one  or  tw’o  isolated  dates,  fixed  in  later  times  with 
more  or  less  of  exactness ; and  we  have  the  important 
statement  of  Herodotus,  confinned  to  some  extent  by 
Berosus,  that  the  Empire  commenced  about  b.c.  1260 
or  1270.  We  have,  further,  certain  ll.sts  of  kings, 
fonning  a)ntinuous  lines  of  descent  from  father  to 
son,  by  nacans  of  which  we  may  fill  up  the  blanks 
that  would  otherwise  remain  in  our  chronological 
scheme  with  approximate  dates  calculated  from  an  1 

estimate  of  generations.  From  these  various  sources 
the  subjoined  scheme  has  been  composed,  the  sources 
Ixdng  indicated  at  the  side,  and  the  fixed  dates  being 

’ Alhenmtm,  No.  1812.  M.  Sarifonidts  p.  15)  is  simply  (and 
Opp'Tt’s  claim  to  the  first  publica-  Utcrally)  i)rci)Oatcrous. 

tion  of  this  docnmi’iit  ' i 
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carefully  distinguished  from  those  which  are  uncertain 
or  approximate. 


KINGS  OP  ASSYRIA. 


D.C. 

B.C. 

1 

j 

AMhUT'beUniKis  1 

Mentioned  on  a •jmcbronlstto  tablet. 

\ 

Ab.  U&O  to  I6&0 

Buzur>Asahur  > 

which  connects  ibcm  with  the  time  1 

Aa»bar*TaUlft  | 

of  l*uma-p«iri)r4a,  the  early  UImU> 

• • • • 

(bum  king. 

s 

9 

— 1450  (?) 

Bcl-somlLi-lupi 

Mentioned  on  a genealogical  slab  as 

f 

the  founder  of  a dyuasty.  Iiotevory 

JJ 

vneertoia. 

w 

~ 1350  to  1330 

ItcMosh  ) 

Xames  fonnd  on  Kileh-Klicrghat  hrlcko. 

S 

^ 1330  to  1310 

I*Dd-il  (bis  90Q)  ( 

voijos,  kc.  SQiulmaneser  nientiuned 

— 1310  to  1390 

Iv«-iuiib  1.  (Ills  M»n)  ( 

also  on  a genealogical  tJab  and  in 

— 1300  to  1370 

Shalmanost  r X.  (big  soo)  J 

the  sUndord  inscription  of  X^lmrud. 

— 1370  to  1350 

Ti{(UthI-Nin  (bit  son)  ) 

Mentioned  on  a genealogical  tablet. 

— 1250  to  1230 

Ivvlosb  11.  (hJs  ton)  5 

I'iglathl-Nin  called  **  the  conqueror 

of  Habylon,'*  and  placed  by  Senna* 

cherlb  6O0  years  before  bis  own  cap- 

turo  of  IlabyloD. 

— 1310  to  1190 

Nin>pAU>zlnt  ) 

Name*  given  In  cylinder  of  TigUtb> 

— 1190  to  mo 

Asshnr>djih  il  (liis  arm)  | 

pileser  1. 

— 1170  to  1150 

Matuffitil-Nrbo  (hU  •on)  > 

~ 1150  to  1130 

Ajshur>rt8*illm  (hhi  son)  | ) 

Mentioned  on  the  syncbronlstfe  tablet 

^ 1130  to  1110 

'nKlAtb'pile»<Tl.(liisaon)|  > 

above  spoken  of.  Date  of  'i  Igluth* 

o 

tItOtO  1090 

AMbor-bU-kaU  (bfa»  aoo)  J 

pileser  1.  fixed  by  the  Bavion  in- 

sertpUon.  Dates  of  the  oUtor  kings 

II 

calculated  from  Ids  at  20  years  to 

FT  f 

a generation. 

El 

Afghiir*i&Ai  or 

Menliom'd  in  an  Inscription  of  8bal« 

nuuieser  11. 

— > 950  to 

930 

A»liar*l«ldlD«akhl 

The  kings  from  Aosbur-donln-n  I.  to 

930  to 

910 

A.«har'tlnnin«U  1. 

Jva*lusb  iV.  are  proved  to  have 

‘O 

910  to 

890 

Jralash  ill.  (bis  son) 

beet)  In  direct  anoce»lnn  by  the 

t 

H90  to 

HM4 

rigUtlil'Mln  If.  (bliiHon) 

KtleU-Slierghat  and  Nlmmd  monu* 

C3 

H04  to 

859  I 

AnbufUlanni'pal  (bis  son) 

monte.  Tbe  lost  nine  n*igns  are 

R59  to 

924  1 

Sbalmaneser  ll.  (liis  iwn) 

given,  with  most  of  the  names,  in 

83i  to 

610 

SbantHA-Iva  (bU  son) 

the  newIy*discovercd  C^anon.  'Ihe 

fllO  to 

7«l 

Iva-liish  IV.  (his  son) 

Canon  Is  the  sole  anthority  for  (he 

781  to 

770 

Shalmaneser  111. 

last  three.  The  dates  of  the  whole 

770  to 

752 

Aasfaur-daniO'il  IL 

scries  are  determined  from  Uie  Canon 

753  to 

144 

Awhor-Iusli 

of  Ptolemv  by  calculating  bock  from 

m.c.  660.  bis  date  fur  the  aoceealon 

of  Esar*baddon  (Asarldonus).  ^ 

744  to 

726 

Tiglath*pi]o«cr  IL 

The  years  of  these  kings,  from  biar*  ' 

726  to 

721 

(Staatmanrscr  IV.  ?) 

bad«luii  upwards,  arc  taken  from  Uie 

3 

721  to 

7lM 

; Sargnii 

AMyriiui  (^nori,  which,  buwevor. 

1 

704  to 

6R0 

ScmudKrih  (tils  son) 

gives  oiiljr  a regnal  division  wlibout 

1 

6su  to 

CC7 

}'>ar*iia4ct«n  (his  son) 

a nnme  In  the  poaiilcm  occupied  by 

M ’* 

667  io647(.?)l 

AMhur-boafriMi  (lils  son) 

•’.Slulmaneser  IV.”  The  dates  ac> 

517(?)lo0.!5 

, AsshurwuiiiMliii 

cord  strictly  wiUt  the  (>mon  of 

o £ 

Pudemy.  Hie  year  n.0.  667  for 

the  accesAioD  of  Asshm-'bani-pal  Is 

■?*2 

olilAincd  from  a notice  on  a l«rrri* 

cylinder  which  seems  to  roakp  tluit 

-i?. 

event  synchronise  witii  tlie  a<Te»>- 

Sion  of  Saooduchmua  in  lUbylon. 

The  l»t  year  t>f  A8sbur*bauJ*j>al 

J3 

1 

i 

is  conjectural.  ^ 

It  will  lie  ol>served  that  in 
of  Assyria  is  carricil  Imek 


this  list  the  chronology 
to  a ]K*rioil  more  fliari 
t:  2 
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three  centuries  anterior  to  B.c.  1270,  tlie  approximate 
date,  according  to  IXerodotus  and  Berosus,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  “ Empire.”  It  might  have  been 
concluded  from  the  mere  statements  of  those  writers, 
that  Assyria  existed  Ixifore  the  time  of  whicli  they 
spoke,  since  an  Empire  can  only  be  formed  by  a 
people  already  flourishing,  Assyria  as  an  inde- 
pendent Kingdom,  is  the  natural  antecedent  of 
Assyria  as  an  Imperial  Power ; and  this  earlier 
phase  of  her  existence  might  reasonably  have  been 
presumed  from  the  later.'  The  monuments  fiimish 
distinct  evidence,  of  the  time  in  question  in  the  first 
three  kings  of  the  above  list,  who  reigned  while  the 
Chaldaean  Empire  was  still  flourishing  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.*  Chronological  and  other  consider- 
ations induce  a belief  that  the  last  four  kings 
assigned  to  the  early  period  likewise  belonged  to  it ; 
and  that  the  “ Empire  ” commenced  with  Tiglathi- 
Nin  I.,  who  is  the  first  great  conqueror. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  accession  of  this  king,  B.c. 
1270,  which  accords  so  nearly  with  Beroshs’  date  for 
the  commencement  of  his  526  years,  is  obtained  from 
the  monuments  in  the  following  manner.  Sennacherib, 
in  an  inscription  set  up  in  or  about  his  10th  year,  (wliich 
was  B.c.  694)  states  that  he  recovered  from  Babylon 
certain  images  of  gods,  which  had  been  carried  thither 
.by  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  king  of  Babylon,  who  had 
obtained  them  in  his  war  with  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  418  years  previously.*  This  gives  for  the  date 


' Some  vrritcra  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  Ctesiaa  with  Herodotns 
by  supposing  the  former  to  speak  of 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  As- 
syria, the  latter  of  the  commenoo- 
ment  of  the  empire.  (See  Clinton, 
Fasti  JJellenici,  vol.  i.  Apiicndii,  ch. 
iv.)  But  this  is  a mere  forced  and 


artificial  mode  of  producing  an  appa- 
rent reconciliation,  since  It  was  really 
the  Kmpire  which  Ctesias  made  to 
begin  with  Ninus  and  Seminunis 
(Died.  Sic.  U.  1-19). 

’ Infra,  p.  299. 

’ This  important  statement  is  con- 
tained in  a rock-inscription  at  Bavian. 
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of  the  war  with  Tiglath-Pileser  the  year  B.c.  1112, 
As  that  monarch  does  not  mention  tlie  Babylonian 
war  in  the  annals  which  relate  the  events  of  his 
early  years,*  we  may  suppose  his  defeat  to  have 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 
assign  him  the  space  from  b.c.  1130  to  B.c.  1110,  a.s, 
approximately,  that  during  which  he  is  likely  to  have 
held  the  throne.  Allowing  then  to  the  six  monu- 
mental kings,  who  preceded  Tiglath-Pileser,  average 
reigns  of  twenty  years  each,  which  is  the  actual 
average  furnished  by  the  lines  of  direct  descent  in 
Assyria  where  the  length  of  each  reign  is  kno\vn,‘ 
and,  allowing  also  twenty  years  for  the  break  be- 
tween Ivalush  II.  and  Nin-pala-zira,  we  are  brought 
to  (1130  -1-120  -f  20)  B.c.  1270  for  the  accession  of 
the  first  Tiglathi-Nin,  who  conquered  Babylon,  and 
is  the  first  king  of  whoiii  extensive  conquests  are 
recorded.*  It  is  perhaps  confirmatory  rather  than 
contradictory  of  this  date  to  find  that  Sennacherib  in 
another  inscription  reckons  roughly  600  years — mani- 
festly a round  number — from  bis  conquest  of  Babylon 
(b.c.  702)  to  a year  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
For  as  the  actual  time,  according  to  the  above  cal- 
culation, is  considerably  more  than  five  centuries,  it 
would  natmally  be  called,  by  one  who  was  using 
round  numbers,  six  centuries. 


It  is  evident,  from  the  employment 
of  an  exact  number  (418),  that  Sen- 
nacherib believed  himself  to  be  in 
possession  of  a perfectly  accurate 
chronology  for  a period  exceeding 
four  centuries  from  his  own  time. 
The  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon 
shows  ns  the  mode  in  which  such  an 
exact  chronology  would  have  been 
kept. 

* Infra,  pp.  313-317,  and  p.  329. 

' Two  such  lines  only  are  obtain- 
able frmn  the  Assyrian  lists.  The 


first  extends  from  Ivalush  IH.  to 
Ivalush  IV.  inclusive ; this  contains 
six  kings,  whose  united  reigns  amotmt 
to  129  years,  furnishing  tlius  an  ave- 
rage of  21^  years.  The  other  begins 
with  Sargon  and  terminates  with 
Saiil-mugina  (Saosduchinus),  his 
grcat-grFindson,containiug  four  roi^s, 
which  cover  a space  of  74  years.  The 
average  length  of  a reign  is  here  Ibj 
years.  The  mean  average  is  there- 
fore, as  nearly  .as  jwssible,  20  years. 

Sec  below,  pp.  304,  306. 
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The  chief  uncertainty  which  attaclics  to  the  num- 
bers in  this  part  of  the  list  arises  from  the  fact  that 
tlie  eight  kings  from  Tiglathi-Nin  downwards  do  not 
form  a single  direct  line.  The  inscriptions  fail  to 
connect  Nin-pala-zira  with  Iva-lusli  II.,  and  there  is 
thus  a probable  interval  between  the  two  reigns, 
the  length  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  dates  assigned  to  the  later  kings  from  Iva- 
lush  III.  to  Esarhaddon  are  derived  from  the  Assy- 
rian Canon  taken  in  combination  with  the  famous 
Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  agreement  between  these 
documents,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Assyrian 
records  generally,  is  exact ; ’ and  a confirmation  is 
thus  afforded  to  Ptolemy  which  is  of  no  small  hupoidr 
ance.  The  dates  from  the  accession  of  Iva-lush  III. 
(ij.o.  910)  to  the  death  of  Esarhaddon  (b.c.  667) 
would  seem  to  have  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and 
certainty  which  has  been  generally  admitted  to  attach 
to  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy. 

The  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon,  wloich  commenced 
B.c.  667,"  is  carried  down  to  b.c.  647,  conjecturaUy. 


’ The  Ass}Tian  Canon  assigns  17 
years  to  Sargon  and  24  to  Senna- 
cherib, or  41  to  the  two  together. 
Sargon’s  first  year,  according  to  an 
Inserildion  of  his  own,  synchronised 
with  the  first  of  Merodach-Baladan 
in  Babylon.  Now  from  this  to  the 
first  of  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib’s 
son  and  successor,  is  o.xactly  41  years 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Again, 
Sargon  ascribes  to  Merodach-Baladan, 
just  as  Ptolemy  does,  a reign  of  12 
years.  Sennacherib  assigns  3 years 
to  Bclih  or  Belimii,  as  Ptolemy  does 
to  Belibus,  and  mentions  that  he 
was  sujierscded  in  his  office  by 
A sshur-madi-su — Ptolemy’s  A jiara- 
nadius  or  As&aran.idins.  Add  to  this 
that  in  no  case  has  the  date  of  a 


king's  reign  on  any  tablet  been  found 
to  exceed  tlic  number  of  years  which 
Ptolemy  allows  him. 

• All  the  copies  of  the  Canon  are 
imperfect  towards  the  close,  and  from 
none  of  them  can  we  determine  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
As  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  him  only 
13  years  i»  liahjon,  and  makes  him 
then  succeeded  by  Saosiluchinus, 
whom  Asshur-bani-]ial  apjiears  to 
have  made  king  of  Babylon  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  his  father 
Esarhaddon,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  most  prolmble  that  the  last-named 
prince  reigned  13  years  only  in  As- 
syria, dying  n.c.  667. 

Egyptian  chronology  confirms  this 
date ; for  Tirhakah,  who  is  found  to 
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Twenty  years  is  the  average  lengtli  of  an  Ass^n-ian 
reign ; and  there  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the 
identity  of  Saracus,  the  last  Assyrian  monarch,  with 
Cinneladauus,  the  Babylonian  king,  whose  first  year, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  was  n.c.  047.  There  is  no 
positive  monumental  evidence  that  Asshur-emid-iliu 
(Saracus)  was  Asshur-bani-pal’s  successor;  but  the 
testimony  of  Abydenus,’  who  hero  probably  repre.sents 
Berosus,  has  been  regarded  as  proving  the  fact  suffi- 
ciently. The  same  authority,  taken  in  combination 
with  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  fixes  the  termination  of 
tlio  Empire  to  n.c.  G25.'® 

The  framework  of  Assyrian-  chronology  being  thus 
approximately,  and,  to  some  extent,  provisionally 
settled,  we  may  proceed  to  arrange  upon  it  the  facts, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  dowm  to  us,  of  Assyrian 
history. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  ask  ourselves  where 
the  As.syrians  came  from,  and  at  what  time  they 
settled  in  the  a>untry  which  thenceforth  bore  their 
name,  we  seem  to  have  an  answer,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
former  of  these  two  (piestions,  in  Scripture.  “ Out  of 
that  laud” — the  land  of  Shinar — “ went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh.”  ‘ The  Assyrians,  previously  to 


have  been  for  his  last  two  or  three 
years  contemporary  with  As,shur- 
bttui-i>al,  reigned  from  B.O.  GOO  to 
n.o.  G04,  according  to  the  Apis  stehr. 
(See  tho  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  319,  320,  2nd  edition.) 

• Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  279. 

“ The  Canon  gives  B.o.  625  for 
the  accession  of  Nalwpolassar  in 
Jtabylon.  Abydenus  makes  his  ac- 
cession follow  on  his  successful  revolt 
against  his  ui.aater,  Sanicus.  Hence 
NiubiJir  (Isxtures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  H.  T.),  and  most 
writers  of  jufigment,  have  placed  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  in  n.c.  625. 


The  only  dilBcnlty  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  this  date  arises  from 
the  statement  in  2 Kings  xxiii.  20, 
that  Neco,  nbont  n.o.  608,  “ went 
up  against  the  king  of  Assyria.”  I 
should  BupjKise  that  hero  Nabopo- 
lassar  is  meant,  and  that  “Assyria” 
is  used  carelessly  and  by  habit  for 
“ Babylon." 

' Gen.  X.  10  and  11.  Tho  tnie 
meaning  of  tho  Hebrew  has  been 
doubted,  and  our  translators  have 
pliiced  in  tho  margin  as  an  alter- 
native version,  “Ho  (f. c.  Nimro<i) 
went  out  into  Assyria,  and  buildisi 
'iiuevch,  iSre.”  But  tiie  real  mean. 
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their  settlement  on  the  middle  Tigris,  had  dwelt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  great  valley — the  flat  alluvial 
plain  towards  the  mouths  of  the  two  streams.  It  was 
here,  in  this  productive  region,  where  nature  does  so 
much  for  man  and  so  little  needs  to  be  supplied  by 
himself,  that  they  had  grown  from  a family  into  a 
people,  that  they  had  learnt  or  developed  a religion, 
and  that  they  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  of  the  arts.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  a former  chapter  * that  the  whole  character 
of  the  Assyrian  architecture  is  such  as  to  indicate 
that  their  style  was  formed  in  the  low  flat  alluvium, 
where  there  were  no. natural  elevations,  and  stone 
was  not  to  be  had.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that 
their  writing  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  Chald- 
aean  ; ® and  that  their  religion  is  almost  identical  with 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  lower  country  from  a 
very  early  time.*  The  evidence  of  the  monuments 
accords  thus,  in  the  most  striking  way,  with  the 
statement  of  the  Bible,  exhibiting  to  us  the  Assyrians 
as  a people  who  had  once  dwelt  to  the  south,  in  close 
cont^t  with  the  Chaldasans,  and  had  removed  after  a 
while  to  a more  northern  position. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  their  removal,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  was  certainly  anterior  to  the  close  of 
the  primitive  Chaldaean  kingdom,  which  seems  to 
have  terminated  in  the  sixteenth  century  before  our 
era.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  city  called  in  later 
times  Asshur  bore  that  name  when  Shamas-Iva,  the 
son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  erected  a temple  there  to  Anu  and 


ing  of  Kinn  tp 

would  seem  to  be  almost  certainly 
that  given  in  the  text.  So  the 
Scptuagint  renders  'E*  y^r  «’*»»- 
»ijt  ’Kaaovp,  and  the  Syriac 


and  Vulgate  versions  agree.  (Compare 
Rosemniiller,  ScM.  in  Genes,  p.  215.) 

* See  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  422. 

’ Ibid.  oh.  V.  p.  33(i. 

* Supra,  ch.  viii.  p.  228. 
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Iva,®  we  might  assign  to  the  movement  a still  higher 
antiquity ; for  Shamas-Iva  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  B.c.‘  As,  however,  we  have  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  either  the  city  or  the  country  was  known 
as  Asshur  until  three  centuries  later,  we  must  be 
content  to  lay  it  down  that  the  Assyrians  had  moved 
to  the  north  certainly  as  early  as  B.c.  1600,  and  that 
their  removal  may  not  improbably  have  taken  place 
several  centuries  earlier.’ 

The  motive  of  the  removal  is  slirouded  in  complete 
obscurity.  It  may  have  b«en  a forced  colonisation, 
commanded  and  carried  out  by  the  Chaldasan  kings, 
who  may  have  originated  the  system  of  transplanting 
to  distant  regions  subject  tribes  of  doubtful  fidelity ; " 
or  it  may  have  been  the  voluntary  self-expatriation  of 
an  increasing  race,  pressed  for  room  and  discontented 
with  its  condition.  Again,  it  may  have  taken  place 
by  a single  great  movement,  like  that  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  who  transferred  their  allegiance  from  Bussia 
to  China  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and 
emigrated  in  a body  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  to 
the  eastern  limits  of  Mongolia  ; * or  it  may  have  been 
a gradual  and  protracted  change,  covering  a long 
term  of  years,  like  most  of  the  migrations  whereof 
we  read  in  history.  On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps 
some  reason  to  believe  that  a spirit  of  enterprise 
about  this  time  possessed  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 


‘ Tiglath-Pileaer  calls  Shamas-Iva 
and  his  father  “ high-priests  of  the 
god  Asshur  ” (Inscription,  p.  62),  but 
says  nothing  of  the  name  of  the  city 
at  the  time  when  the  temple  was 
erected. 

• See  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

’’  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  on  the  mutilated  Synchronistic 
tablet  the  names  of  Asshur-bel-nisis, 
&c.,  occur  half  uxiy  down  the  first 


column;  which  makes  it  probable 
that  ton  or  a dozen  names  of  Assy- 
rian kings  preceded  them. 

' On  the  prevalence  of  this  system 
in  the  East,  see  the  author’s  Hero- 
dotus, voL  i.  p.  406 ; vol.  ii.  p.  467 ; 
and  voL  iii.  p.  149 ; 2nd  edition. 

• See  the  account  of  this  emigra- 
tion in  M.  Hommairo  de  Hell’s 
Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  pp.  227-235. 
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lower  Mesopotamia,  who  voluntarily  proceeded  north- 
wards in  the  hope  of  bettering  tlieir  condition. 
Torah  conducted  one  body  from  Ur  to  Ilarran ; 
another  removed  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  those  of  the  ^lediterranean  ; “ while  probably 
a third,  larger  than  either  of  these  two,  ascended  the 
course  of  the  Tigris,  occupied  Adiabeue  with  the 
adjacent  regiou.s,  and,  giving  its  own  tribal  name  of 
Asshur  to  its  chief  city  and  territory,  Ixjctime  known 
to  its  neighboui's  fii’st  as  a distinct,  and  then  as  an 
independent  and  powerful,  people. 

The  Assyrians  for  some  time  after  their  change  of 
abode  were  probably  governed  by  Babylonian  rulers, 
who  held  their  office  under  the  Chaldaean  Emperor. 
Bricks  of  a Babylonian  character  have  been  found  at 
Kileh-Shergbat,  the  original  Assyrian  capital,  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  of 
the  purely  Assyrian  remains,  and  which  may  have 
been  stamped  by  these  provincial  governors.'^  Ere 
long,  however,  the  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  tlie 
Aasyrians  established  a separate  monarchy  of  their 
own  in  the  upper  country,  while  the  Chaldtean  Em- 
pire was  still  flourishing  under  native  nionarchs  in 
the  regions  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  special  evidence 
w’hich  we  possess  of  the  co-existence  side  by  side  of 
these  two  kingdoms  is  furnished  by  a broken  tablet 
of  a considerably  later  date,”  wliich  seems  to  have 
contained,  when  complete,  a brief  but  continuous 
sketch  of  the  synchronous  history  of  Babylonia  and 


“ Gcu.  3ci.  31. 

“ On  the  PliccniciBn  emigration 
SCO  Konrick’s  I’htmicia,  |ip.  4G-4S  ; 
and  comiaro  the  antlior’s  Herodotut, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  l‘jG-202,  2nd  cilition. 

“ See  the  Essay  of  Sir  U.  Raw- 
liiisun  in  the  autlior’s  J/erixMui, 
vol.  i.  p.  366,  note  '. 


“ As  the  tablet  Os  mutilated  at 
both  extremities  its  date  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  cannot  anyhow  bo  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  to  whaso 
wars  it  alludes.  Most  probably  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  EsMhaddon  or 
Asshur-bani-iial. 
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Assyria,  and  of  tho  various  transactions  in  wbidi  tlie 
monarchs  of  tlic  two  countries  had  been  engaged  one 
with  another,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  This 
tablet  has  preserved  to  us  tho  names  of  three  very 
early  Assyrian  kings,  A sshur-bcl-nisis,  J3uzur-As.diur, 
and  Asshur-vatila,  of  whom  the  two  former  are  re- 
corded to  have  made  treaties  of  peace  with  the  con- 
temporary kings  of  Babylon  ; * while  tho  last-named 
intervened  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country, 
depriving  an  usurping  monarch  of  the  throne,  and 
restoring  it  to  the  legitimate  claimant,  who  was  his 
own  relation.  Intermarriages,  it  appears,  took  place 
at  this  early  date  between  the  royal  families  of  As- 
syria and  Chaldaea;  and  Asshur-vatila,  the  thiixl  of 
tlie  tliree  kings,  had  united  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Puma-puriyas,  a Chaldiean  monarch,  who  has  received 
notice  in  the  preceding  volume.*  On  the  death  of 
Purna-puriyas,  Kara-khar-das,  the  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage, ascended  the  tlirone ; but  he  had  not  reigned 
long  before  his  subjects  rebelled  against  his  authority. 
A struggle  ensued,  in  which  he  was  slain,  whereupon 
a certain  Nazi-bugas,  an  usurper,  became  king,  the 
line  of  Purna-puriyas  being  set  aside.  Asshur-vatila, 
upon  this,  interposed.  Marching  an  army  into  Baby- 
lonia, he  defeated  and  slew  tho  usurper,  after  which 
he  placed  on  the  throne  another  son  of  Purna-puriyas 
— who  was  probably  the  Durri-galazu  * already  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  kings  of  Chaldaea.  It  is 
from  the  synchronism  furnished  by  tho  well-known 
name  of  Purna-puriyas  that  we  obtain  a date  for  the 


' Asshur-bcl-uisiy  ia  said  to  have 
made  a treaty  with  a Itabylouian  king 
otherwise  utikuowii,  wlioso  name  is 
read  doubtfully  aa 
Buziir-Asahur,  probably  his  suc- 
coaaor,  made  a treaty  with  I’uma- 


I ijuriyas. 

• See  vol.  L pp.  211,  212. 

’ Or  Kur-galazu,  as  the  name  is 
now  read  on  the  authority  of  a certain 
bilingual  catalogue  of  royal  Baby- 
lonian names. 
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three  Assyrian  monarchs.  We  have  seen  thatPurna- 
puriyas  reigned  towards  the  close  of  the  Chaldaean 
period,  and  have  assigned  him  the  space  from 
B.c.  1625  to  B.c.  1600.*  The  three  Assyrian  monarchs, 
therefore,  who  are  thought  to  form  a consecutive 
line,  and  who  certainly  reach  down  a little  below  the 
time  of  Puma-puriyas,  may  be  assigned,  without 
much  chance  of  serious  error,  to  the  interval  between 
B.c.  1650  and  1550. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  glimpse  of  history 
which  this  tablet  opens  to  us  is  the  power  of  Assyria, 
and  the  apparent  terms  of  equality  on  which  she 
stands  with  her  neighbour.  Not  only  does  she  treat 
as  an  equal  with  the  great  Southern  Empire — not 
only  is  her  royal  house  deemed  worthy  of  furnishing 
wives  to  its  princes — but  when  dynastic  troubles 
arise  there,  she  exercises  a predominant  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties,  and  se- 
ciu-es  victory  to  the  side  whose  cause  she  espouses. 
Jealous  as  all  nations  are  of  foreign  interposition  in 
their  affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  Babylonia  would 
not  have  succumbed  on  this  occasion  to  Assyria’s 
influence,  had  not  her  weight  been  such  that,  added 
to  one  side  in  a civil  struggle,  it  produced  a pre- 
ponderance which  defied  resistance. 

After  this  one  short  lift,*  the  curtain  again  drops 
over  the  history  of  Assyria  for  a space  of  about  two 
centuries.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a king,  whose 
name  occurs  on  an  interesting  genealogical  tablet, 
falls  into  the  interval ; but,  even  if  this  is  admitted 


< See  voL  i.  1.  s.  c. 

• Aashur-vatila  is  also  mentioned 
on  a tablet  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  I.  as 
having  rejinircd  a temple  built  by 
Shamas-Iva,  which  was  again  re- 
paired at  a later  date  by  Shalmane- 


ser I.  This  tablet,  which  was  dis- 
covered after  these  sheets  were  in 
the  press,  confirms  verj’  satisfactorily 
the  general  chronological  arrange- 
ment (supra,  p.  291). 
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— and  it  is  very  uncertain — as  we  possess  but  a 
single  notice  of  the  monarch  in  question,  and  as 
this  notice  does  little  more  than  tell  us  his  name, 
the  darkness  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  broken  by  the 
feeble  ray  thus  shed  upon  it.  The  only  fact  which  is 
recorded  of  this  monarch,  who  is  called  Bel-suraili- 
kapi,  is  that  he  “ established  the  sovereignty  ” of  the 
later  line  of  monarchs,  “ of  whom,  from  that  time, 
Asshur  (it  is  said)  had  proclaimed  the  glory.”*  It 
would  seem  from  this,  that  Bel-sumili-kapi  was  in 
some  sense  the  founder  of  the  later  kingdom ; but 
whether  he  was  the  leader  who  originally  established 
the  independence,  in  which  case  his  date  would  be  at 
latest  B.c.  1670;’  or  whether  he  was  merely  the 
founder  of  a dynasty,  distinct  from  that  to  which 
Asshur-bel-nisis,  Buzur-Asshur,  and  Asshuf-vatila 
belonged,  and  later  in  date,  cannot  be  positively 
determined.  As  it  has  been  thought  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition, 
Bel-sumili-kapi  has  been  assigned  to  the  vacant  space 
between  Asshur-vatila  and  the  first  series  of  Kileh- 
Sherghat  monarchs. 

Hitherto  the  history  of  Assyria,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
regarded  as  recovered,  has  been  made  known  to  us 
not  from  contemporary  documents,  but  from  records 
of  a comparatively  late  date,  compilations  under  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire  from  earlier 
monuments,  which  have  perished.  We  now  approach 
the  time  of  contemporary  historical  records,  which 
are  (as  might  have  been  expected)  at  first  of  a most 
meagre  character,  but  increase  in  copiousness  and 


‘ See  Sir  H.  RAwlioson’s  letter  in  I between  b.c.  1650  and  1 550  to  the 
the  Athenwum  for  Aug.  22,  1863  | Asshur-bcl-nisis  group,  liel-sumili- 
(Na  1869,  p.  243,  note  | kapi.ifanterior  to  it,must  have  begun 

^ An  we  have  assigned  the  interval  I to  reign  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  1670. 
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number  as  wc  descend  the  stream  of  time,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  monarchy  they  again  become 
scanty  and  infrequent.  The  first  kings  who  have 
left  actual  records  belong  to  a group  which  consists 
of  a consecutive  series  of  six,  who  form  a line  of 
direct  descent,  and  who  probably  covered  the  space 
between  n.c.  1350  and  u.c.  1230.  Four  of  these 
monarchs,  Bel-lush  (Belochus  ?),  Pudil,  Ivalush  I., 
and  Shalmaneser  I.,  raised  or  repaired  buildings  at 
Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat),  then  the  Assyrian  capital, 
and  have  left  on  the  bricks  of  the  place  legends 
which  show  that  they  bore  the  title  only  given  to 
independent  kings,  and  that  they  belonged  to  a single 
family.  The  fifth  monarch  of  the  series  (Tiglathi-Nin) 
is  mentioned  in  an  important  inscription  of  Senna- 
cherib’s, which  records  the  legend  upon  his  signet- 
seal  ; and  his  name  likewise  occurs,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father,  Shalmaneser  L,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Ivalush  II.,  in  the  genealogical  tablet, 
which  contains  the  name  of  Bel-sumili-kapi. 

The  legends  on  the  bricks  of  Bel-lush,  Pudil,  and 
Ivalush  I.,  containing  merely  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  monarchs,  and  being  the  only  documents  in  which 
they  are  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
account  of  their  reigns,  or  to  say  more  of  the  condition 
of  Assyria  in  their  time  than  that  it  was  probably 
still  a mere  kingdom,  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain 
its  independence,  but  unable  as  yet  to  extend  its  sway 
over  its  neighbours.  Its  capital,  Asshur,  was  not 
very  favourably  situated,  being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  which  is  a far  less  fertile  region  than  the 
left,  and  not  being  naturally  a place  of  any  great 
strength.  The  territory,  it  is  probable,  did  not 
extend  very  far  to  the  north  : at  any  rate,  no  need 
was  as  yet  felt  for  a second  city  higher  up  the  Tigris 
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valley,  much  less  for  a transfer  of  tho  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  that  direction.  Calah  was  certainly,  and 
Nineveh,  probably,  not  yet  built;*  but  still  the 
kingdom  had  obtained  a name  among  the  nations ; the 
terra  Assyria  was  applied  geographically  to  the  whole 
valley  of  the  middle  Tigris;^  and  a [)rophetic  eye 
could  see  in  the  hitherto  quiescent  power  the  nation 
fated  to  send  ex}ieditions  into  Palestine  and  to  bear 
off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.^ 

Shalmaneser  I.  (b.c.  1290)  is  chiefly  known  in 
Assyrian  history  as  the  founder  of  Calah  (Nimrud),^ 
the  second,  apparently,  of  those  great  cities  which  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  delighted  to  build  and  embellish. 
This  foundation  would  of  itself  bo  sufficient  to  imply 
the  growth  of  Assyria  in  his  time  towards  the  porth, 
and  would  also  mark  its  full  establishment  as  the  domi- 
nant power  on  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  Calah  was  very  advantageously  situated  in  a 
region  of  great  fertility  and  of  much  natural  strength, 
being  protected  on  one  side  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent,  while  the  Greater 
Zab  further  defended  it  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles 
on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  the  Khazr  or  Ghazr- 
Su  on  the  north-east.'  Its  settlement  must  have  se- 
cured to  the  Assyrians  tho  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  fruitful  and  important  district  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains,  the  Aturia  or  Assyria  .Proper  of 
later  times,*  which  ultimately  became  the  great  metro- 


* It  m.iy  be  objcctc<J.„tbat  tlu»e 
cities  arc  nicntionai  as  alrc.ady  built 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (fien.  x.  11), 
who  probably  lived  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury D.C.  To  this  it  may  bo  replied,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  date  of  Moses 
is  very  uncertain,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  arc  very 
possibly  an  addition  ma<lc  by  Ezra 


on  the  return  from  tho  Captivity. 

’ SceGun.it.  14,and  coni]iare aixtvc, 
voL  i.  p.  K.  ’ Numbers,  xxi  v.  22. 

Shalmaneser  is  also  called  the 
founder  (or  enlarger)  of  the  Tcmplo 
of  Kharris-matira,  wliich  was  proba- 
bly at  Calah. 

“ Sec  the  Chart,  supra,  p.  195. 

' Strabo,  xvi.  1,  § 1 ; Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  7. 
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politan  region,  in  which  almost  all  the  chief  towns 
were  situated. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  erection  of  a 
sort  of  second  capital,  further  to  the  north  than  the 
old  one,  to  find,  as  we  do,  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Asshur-idanni-pal,  that  Shalmaneser  undertook  expe- 
ditions against  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Tigris,  and 
even  founded  cities  in  those  parts,  which  he  colonized 
with  settlers  brought  from  a distance.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  exact  bounds  of  Assyria  towards  the 
north  were  before  his  time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  advanced  them;  and  he  is  thus  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  known  Assyrian 
conqueror. 

With  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shal- 
maneser I.,  the  spirit  of  conquest  displayed  itself  in  a 
more  signal  and  striking  manner.  The  probable  date 
of  this  monarch  has  already  been  shown  to  syn- 
chronise closely  with  the  time  assigned  by  Berosus  to 
the  commencement  of  his  great  Assyrian  dynasty, 
aud  by  Herodotus  to  the  beginning  of  his  “ Empire.”’ 
Now  Tiglathi-Nin  appears  in  the  Inscriptions  as  the 
prince  who  first  aspired  to  transfer  to  Assyria  the 
supremacy  hitherto  exercised,  or  at  any  rate  claimed 
by  Babylon.  He  made  war  upon  the  Southern  king- 
dom, and,  with  such  success,  that  he  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  claim  its  conquest,  and  to  inscribe  upon  his 
signet-seal  the  proud  title  of  “Conqueror  of  Babylo- 
nia.” ® This  signet-seal,  left  by  him  at  Babylon,  and 
recovered  five  or  six  hundred  years  later  by  Senna- 
cherib, would  seem  to  show  that  he  reigned  for  some 


’ Supra,  pp.  292,  293. 

• The  full  inscription  was  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  Sennacherib : — 
“Tiglathi-Nin,  king  of  Assyria, 
son  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 


and  conqueror  of  Kar-Dunis  (or 
Babylonia).  Whoever  injures  my 
device  (?)  or  name,  may  Asshur 
and  Iva  destroy  his  name  and 
ountry.” 
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time  in  person  at  the  southern  capital,*  where  it  is 
probable  that  he  afterwards  established  an  Assyrian 
dynasty — a branch  perhaps  of  his  own  fiimily.  This 
is  probably  the  exact  event  of  which  lierosus  spoke  as 
occurring  526  years  before  Phul  or  Pul,  and  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  marking  the  commencement 
of  the  A^yrian  “ Empire.”  We  must  not,  however, 
suppose  that  Babylonia  was  from  this  time  really 
subject  continuously  to  the  Court  of  Nineveh.  The 
subjection  may  have  been  maintained  for  a little  more 
than  a century  ; but  about  that  time  we  find  evidence 
that  the  yoke  of  Assyria  had  been  shaken  ofF,  and 
that  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  who  have  Semitic 
names  and  are  probably  Assyrians  by  descent,  had  be- 
come hostile  to  the  Ninevite  kings,  and  were  engaged 
in  frequent  wars  with  them.'*  No  real  permanent 
subjection  of  the  Lower  country  to  the  Upper  was 
effected  till  the  time  of  Sargon ; and  even  under  the 
Sargonid  dynasty  revolts  were  frequent;  nor  were 
the  Babylonians  reconciled  to  the  Assyrian  sway  till 
Esar-haddon  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person, 
and  reigned  alternately  at  the  two  capitals.  Still,  it 
is  probable  that,  from  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the 
Upper  country  was  recognised  as  the  superior  of  the 
two  : it  had  shown  its  might  by  a conquest  and  the 
imposition  of  a dynasty — proofs  of  power  which  were 
far  from  counterbalanced  by  a few  retaliatory  raids 
adventured  upon  under  favourable  circumstances  by 
the  Babylonian  princes.  Its  influence  was  therefore 
felt,  even  while  its  yoke  was  refused  ; and  the  Semi- 
tising  of  the  Chaldaaans,  commenced  under  the  Arabs, 

• Hence,  in  the  genealogical  tablet  I Akkad”  (t.  e.  of  Babylonia),  a title 
containing  the  name  of  Bel-sumili-  not  given  to  any  of  the  other  kings, 
kapi,  be  is  called  “ king  of  Sumir  and  1 Infra,  pp.  309, 310, 329, 330,  &c. 
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continued  during  the  whole  time  of  Assyrian  pre- 
ponderance ; no  effectual  Turanian  reaction  ever  set 
in ; the  Babylonian  rulers,  whether  submissive  to 
Assyria  or  engaged  in  hostilities  against  her,  have 
equally  Semitic  names;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  effort  was  at  any  time  made  to  recover  to  the  Tu- 
ranian element  of  the  population  its  early  supremacy. 

Tiglathi-Nin,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known," 
was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son,  Iva-lush 
II.,  whose  accession  probably  fell  about  B.c.  1250. 
W e possess  no  details  of  the  history  of  Assyria  under 
this  monarch ; but,  from  the  expressions  used  in 
regard  to  him  upon  the  genealogical  tablet,  where 
alone  his  name  occurs,  we  may  gather  that  he  inhe- 
rited the  warlike  spirit  of  his  father,  and  succeeded 
in  further  extending  the  Assyrian  dominion."  We 
have  no  information,  however,  as  to  the  quarter  in 
which  his  conquests  took  place. 

The  line  of  direct  descent,  which  has  been  traced  in 
uninterrupted  succession  through  six  monarchs,  be- 
ginning with  Bel-lush,  here  terminates ; and  an 
interval  occurs  which  can  only  be  roughly  estimated 
as  probably  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Another  consecutive  series  of  six  kings  follows, 
known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  famous  Tiglath- 
Pileser  cylinder  ( which  gives  the  succession  of  the 
first  five  on  the  list),  but  completed  from  the  combined 


*'  It  i«  jxissiblc  that  the  passigc 
in  the  annalu  of  A8shur-idaimi-|)al,  | 
wliich  speaks  of  a tablet  havinj  ' 
been  set  up  by  a former  king,  nani&l  j 
Tiglathi-Xin,  near  the  sources  of  the  1 
Tsupnat,  or  E.asU'm  Tigris,  (infra, 

. 336),  may  have  reference  to  this 
ing.  If  so,  we  must  regard  him  as 
liaving  warred,  like  his  father  (supra. 


p.  304)  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Niphates. 

“ Iva-lush  II.  is  mentioned  as  the 
son  of  Tiglathi-Nin  on  the  Bcl- 
sumili-kapi  tablet.  He  is  called  “ the 
proud  chief,  whose  wishes  were  ac- 
complished, and  whose  territory  was 
estended,  by  Asshur,  Shamaa,  Iva, 
and  Merxlach.” 
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evidence  of  two  other  documents.'  These  monarchs,  it 
is  probable,  reigned  from  about  B.c.  1210  to  B.c.  1090. 

Nin-pala-zira,  the  first  of  the  series,  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  a new  dynasty.  He 
is  called  “the  king  who  organized  the  country  of 
Assyria,”  “ or  (according- to  another  translation)  “ the 
king  of  the  commencement.”  ^ As  he  was  certainly 
neither  the  founder  of  the  independent  kingdom  nor 
the  establisher  of  the  Empire,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  understand  the  passage  in  question  as  intended  to 
mark  his  origination  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  state 
of  things  existing  in  the  time  of  his  fourth  descendant, 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  makes  use  of  the  expression. 

Of  Asshur-dah-il,  the  second  king  of  the  series, 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  had  a long  and 
prosperous  rcign,‘  and  that  he  took  down  the  temple 
which  Shamas-Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-Uagon  had  erected 
to  the  gods  Asshur  and  Iva  at  Asshur,  the  Assyrian 
capital,  because  it  was  in  a ruinous  condition  and 
required  to  be  destroyed  or  rebuilt.  Asshur-dah-il 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  restoring  so 
great  a work,  and  therefore  demolished  the  structure, 
which  was  not  rebuilt  for  the  space  of  sixty  years 


' 'ITicse  documents  are,  1.  the  Ba- 
bylonian and  Assyrian  synchronistic 
tablet,  which  gives  the  three  names 
of  Asshiir-ris-ilim,  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  Asshur-bel-kala,  in  apparent 
succession,  and,  2.  an  inscription  on 
a mutilated  statue  of  the  goddess 
Ishtar,  DOW  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  contains  the  same  three  royal 
names,  and  determinatcly  proves  the 
direct  genealogical  succession  of  the 
three  monarchs. 

• This  is  Sir  II.  Rawlinson’s  trans- 
lation. (^Imcription  cf  Tiglalh-Pile- 
ser  /.  p.  62A 

’ So  M.  Oppert  translates.  (Ibid. 


p.  63.) 

* Wc  may  gather,  however,  indi- 
rectly from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  In- 
scription that  at  least  one  considemblo 
calamity  took  place  in  his  reign.  The 
Muskai  (Moschi)  are  said  to  have 
occupied  the  countries  of  Alzi  and 
Purukhuz,  and  stopped  their  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  Aa.syria  fifty  years 
before  the  commencement  of  Tiglath- 
Pilcser’s  reign  (ibid.  p.  22).  This 
event  must  certainly  have  fallen  into 
the  time,  either  of  Asshur-dah-il, 
or  of  his  son  Mutaggil-Nebo.  Most 
probably  it  belong^  to  the  reign  of 
the  former. 
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from  its  demolition.'  He  was  succeeded  upon  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Mutaggil-Nebo. 

Mutaggil-Nebo  reigned  probably  from  about  R.C. 
1170  to  B.c.  1150.  We  are  informed  that  “ Asshur, 
the  great  Lord,  aided  him  according  to  the  wishes  of 
his  heart,  and  established  him  in  strength  in  the 
government  of  Assyria.”  * Perhaps  these  expressions 
allude  to  internal  troubles  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  over  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  triumph. 
We  have  no  further  particulars  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  fourth  king  of  the  series,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  whose  reign 
may  be  placed  between  B c.  1150  and  b.c.  1130, 
is  a monarch  of  greater  pretensions  than  most  of 
his  predecessors.  In  his  son’s  Inscription  he  is 
called  “ the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious 
countries,  he  who  has  reduced  all  the  accursed.”  ’ 
These  expressions  are  so  broad,  that  we  must  con- 
clude from  them,  not  merely  that  Asshur-ris-ilim, 
unlike  the  previous  kings  of  the  line,  engaged  in 
foreign  wars,  but  that  his  expeditions  had  a great 
success,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  extensive  con- 
quests of  his  son  and  successor,  Tiglath-Pileser.  Pro- 
bably he  turned  his  arms  in  various  directions,  like 
that  monarch.  Certainly  he  carried  them  southwards 
into  Babylonia,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the  syn- 
chronistic tablet  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history, 
he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  a war  with  a Nebu- 
chadnezzar (^NcJm-kudur-uzur),  the  first  known  king 
of  that  name.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  like- 
wise carried  them  into  Southern  Syria  and  Palestine 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  monarch  designated  in 

“ Inscription  of  TujUtth-PUcser,  ' Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Alhe- 
p.  62.  n<rum  for  Aug.  22,  1863  (No.  1869, 

• Ibid.  p.  60.  ’ Ibid.  p.  244,  note  ’). 
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the  Book  of  Judges  by  the  name  of  Chushan-ris- 
atbaim,*  who  is  called  “ the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
(Aram-Naharaim),”  and  is  said  to  have  exercised 
dominion  over  the  Israelites  for  eight  years.  The 
present  Hebrew  reading,  for  which  no  scholar  has 
suggested  a satisfactory  etymology,"  is  supposed  to 
be  a corruption ; and  it  is  remarked  that  no  very  great 
correction  of  the  Hebrew  text  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  name  of  this  Assyrian 
king."  The  chief  difficulty  would  be  one  of  chro- 
nology. The  commonly  accepted  date  for  Chushan- 
ris-athaim  is  B.o.  1400,  or  thereabouts,  whereas  the 
Assyrian  date  for  Asshur-ris-ilim  is  b.c.  1150,  or  two 
centuries  and  a half  after  this  time.  Still,  as  chrouo- 
legists  continue  to  regard  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  Exodus  and  Solomon’s  Dedication  as 
most  uncertain,"  and  as  some  place  the  Exodus  as 
low  as  B.c.  1300,"  which  would  bring  Chushan-ris- 
athaim’s  conquests  to  about  b.c.  1200,  the  chronolo- 
gical difficulty  is  perhaps  not  insuperable. 


’ Judges  iv.  4. 

" Rfiseimmllcr  explains  Chuslian- 
rish-nthaim,  or  rather  Cushan-rish- 
atliaim,  as  “ Cnshau  dnplicis  improbi- 
tatis  ” fliarrett’s  tytio/isis,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 
]>.  172),  regarding  Cushan  as  a proper 
iiamc(cf.  ilab.  iii.7;,  and  ruJuilhuim 
as  the  dual  of  nptjn,  “ improbitas.” 
lie  considi^rs  this  to  have  Ixvn  the 
view  of  the  Chaldee,  Syrian,  and  Arab 
translators,  who  render  the  word  by 
expressions  equivalent  to  “Cushan 
the  wicked.”  But  no  analogous  use  of 
the  dual  as  an  epithet  has  heen  pro- 
duced in  support  of  this  explanation. 

Simon’s  explanation,  quoteKl  by 
Rf)8i'tmiuller,  is  still  more  far-fetched. 
He  thinks  that  Cush.an  means  “fear,” 
hence  “ the  object  of  fenr,”  “ a terrible 
one,”  “a  prince.”  JtiilvUhaim  ho 
regarels  as  a prujxrr  name ; aud  thus 


Cushan-risliatbaim,  according  to  him, 
signifies  “ the  prince  of  the  city 
Rishathaim.”  But  this  city  is  utterly 
unknown  tei  ns ; and  cuthan  has  never, 
that  we  know  of,  be’cn  Used  as  a 
geneiric  title  for  a prince. 

**  Cushau-rish-athaim  would  be- 
come Asshur-ris-elim  by  changing 
three  letters  (3  into  t<,  J into  1,  and 
n into  h)  and  transiiosiug  the  first 
and  V 

“ Sec  Lepsius,  Chroiwlogie  der 
jf'gtfplrr,  pp.  377  et  setjq.  ; I’alnier, 
Kgyptian  Chronicles,  pp.  756-7HO; 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hetlenici,  vol.  i.  pp. 
303-314  ; Nash,  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodas,  pp.  268-272,  &c. 

” Bunsen  places  the  Exodns  in 
B.c.  1320;  Is,-)i«iu8  in  1314.  Some 
have  brought  it  even  lower ; as  Miss 
Corbuux,  who  gives  B.c.  1201. 
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A few  details  have  come  down  to  us  with  respect 
to  the  Babylonian  war  of  Asshur-ris-ilim.  It  ap- 
pears that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  assailant.  He 
began  the  war  by  a march  up  the  Diyalch  and  an 
advance  on  Assyria  along  the  outlying  Zagros  hills, 
the  route  afterwards  taken  by  the  great  Persian  road 
described  by  Herodotus.  Asshur-ris-ilim  went  out 
to  meet  him  in  person,  engaged  him  in  the  mountain 
region,  and  repulsed  his  attack.  Upon  this  the 
Babylonian  monarch  retired,  and  after  an  interv^al, 
the  duration  of  which  is  unknown,  advanced  a second 
time  against  Assyria,  but  took  now  the  direct  line 
across  the  plain.  Asshur-ris-ilim  on  this  occasion  was 
content  to  employ  a general  against  the  invader. 
He  “ sent  ” his  chariots  and  his  soldiers  towards  his 
southern  border,  and  was  again  successful,  gaining  a 
second  victory  over  his  antagonist,  who  fled  away 
leaving  in  his  hands  forty  chariots  and  a banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  succeeded  Asshur-ris-ilim 
about  B.o.  1130,  is  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  of 
whose  history  we  possess  copious  details  which  can 
be  set  forth  at  some  length.  This  is  owing  to  the 
preservation  and  recovery  of  a lengthy  document 
belonging  to  his  reign — in  which  are  recorded  the 
events  of  his  first  five  years.*  As  this  document 


* Tins  document  exists  on  two 
duidicatc  cylinders  in  tho  British 
Museum,  which  are  both  nearly  com- 
plete. The  Museum  also  contains 
fracnionta  of  several  other  cylinders 
which  bore  the  same  inscription. 

. Tho  translation  from  which  the 
followinj?  quotations  are  made  was 
executed  in  tho  year  18.57,  under 
|icculiar  circumstances.  Four  t:en- 
tlemcn,  Sir  H.  Hawlinson,  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  Dr.  Ilincks,  and  Dr.  Oppert, 
n-erc  furnisbed  simultaneously  with 
a lithographed  copy  of  the  inseri|)- 


I tion,  which  was  then  unpublished ; 

I and  these  gontlomeu  working  indc- 
I»ndcntly,  produoctl  translations, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  tho  docu- 
ment. The  translations  were  pub- 
lished in  parallel  columns  by  Mr. 
Parker  of  the  Strand,  under  the  title 
of  “ Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  1^ 
King  of  Assyria,  u.c.  1150.  London, 
J.  W.  Parker,  1857.” 

A perusal  of  this  work  would  pro- 
l>ably  remove  a great  deal  of  the 
inendulity  wtiich  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Assyrian  decipherment. 
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is  the  chief  evidence  we  possess  of  the  condition  of 
Assyria,  the  character  and  tone  of  thought  of  the 
kings,  and  indeed  of  the  general  state  of  the  Eastern 
world,  at  the  period  in  question — which  synchronises 
certainly  with  some  portion  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Judges  over  Israel,  and  probably  with  the  early  con- 
quests of  the  Dorians  in  Greece* — it  is  thought  ad- 
visable to  give  in  this  place  such  an  account  of  it,  and 
such  a number  of  extracts,  as  shall  enable  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  judgment  on  these  several  points. 

The  document  opens  with  an  enumeration  and 
glorification  of  the  “ great  gods,”  who  “ rule  over 
heaven  and  earth,”  and  are  “ the  guardians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tiglath-Pilcser.”  These  are  “ Asshur, 
the  great  Lord,  ruling  supreme  over  the  gods ; Bel, 
the  lord,  father  of  the  gods,  lord  of  the  world ; Sin, 
the  leader  (?),  the  lord  of  empire  (?) ; Shamas,  the 
establisher  of  heaven  and  earth  ; Iva,  he  who  causes 
the  tempest  to  rage  over  hostile  lands;  Nin,  the 
champion  who  subdues  evil  spirits  and  enemies ; and 
Ishtar,  the  source  of  th^  gods,  the  queen  of  victory, 
she  who  arranges  battles.”  These  deities,  who  (it  is 
declared)  have  placed  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  the  throne, 
have  “made  him  firm,  have  confided  to  him  the 
supreme  crown,  have  appointed  him  in  might  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Bel,  and  have  granted 
him  pre-eminence,  exaltation,  and  warlike  poAver,” 
are  invoked  to  make  the  “ duration  of  his  empire 
continue  for  ever  to  his  royal  posterity,  lasting  as  the 
great  temple  of  Kharris-Matira.”  * 

In  the  next  section  the  king  glorifies  himself, 
enumerating  his  royal  titles  as  follows  :■ — “ Tiglath- 


- 'Hio  date  of  Eratosthenes  for  the 
Dorian  invasion  of  the  IVloponucse 
was  n.c.  1104.  Thucydides,  np|m- 


rcntly,  would  have  placed  it  seventy 
or  eighty  years  earlier.  (Thiic.  v.  1 12.) 
’ InBcrijitiun,  Ac.,  j'p.  18-20. 
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Pileser,  the  powerful  king,  king  of  the  people  of 
various  tongues ; king  of  the  four  regions ; king  of 
all  kings ; lord  of  lords ; the  supreme  (?)  ; monarch 
of  monarchs ; the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sun-god,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre 
and  girt  with  the  girdle  of  power  over  mankind,  rules 
over  all  the  people  of  Bel ; the  mighty  prince  whose 
praise  is  blazoned  forth  among  the  kings ; the  exalted 
sovereign,  whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  four  regions,  and  whose  name 
he  has  made  celebrated  to  posterity ; the  conqueror 
of  many  plains  and  mountains  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country ; the  victorious  hero,  the  terror  of 
whose  name  has  overwhelmed  all  regions ; the  bright 
constellation  who,  as  he  wished,  has  warred  against 
foreign  coimtries,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bel — 
there  being  no  equal  to  him — has  subdued  the  enemies 
of  Asshur.”  ‘ 

The  royal  historian,  after  this  introduction,  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  his  actions — first  in  general  terms 
declaring  that  he  has  subdued  all  the  lands  and  the 
peoples  round  about,  and  then  proceeding  to  particu- 
larise the  various  campaigns  which  he  had  conducted 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  against  the  Muskai,  or  Moschians,  who 
are  probably  identical  with  the  Meshech  of  Holy 
Scripture” — a people  governed  (it  is  said)  by  five 
kings,  and  inhabiting  the  countries  of  Alzi  and 
Purukhuz,  parts  (apparently)  of  Taurus  or  Niphates.* 


‘ JiuxTiptimi,  pp.  20-22.  I Tibareui  in  Herodotus  (iii.  94  j vii. 

‘ I’s.  cm.  5;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  78\ 
xxxii.  2C  ; xxxviii.  2 ; xxxix.  1,  &c.  * From  the  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 

They  are  constantly  coupled  in  the  Pileser  we  can  only  say  that  thise 
Inscriptions  with  the  Tujdai,  just  as  regions  formed  a portion  of  the  inoun- 
Meshech  is  coupled  with  Tubal  in  tain  country  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
Scripture,  aud  the  Moschi  with  the  I Upper  Tigris.  In  later  times  the 
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These  Moachians  are  said  to  have  neglected  for  fifty 
years  to  pay  the  tribute  due  from  them  to  the  Assy- 
rians, from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-dah-il,  having 
previously  been  subject  to  Assyria.’  At  this  time,  with 
a force  amounting  to  20,000  men,  they  had  invaded 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Qummukh  (Commagfine),® 
an  Assyrian  dependency,  and  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  it.  Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  them  in  this 
newly-conquered  country,  and  completely  defeated 
their  army.  He  then  reduced  Commagene,  despite 
the  assistance  which  the  inhabitants  received  from 
some  of  their  neighlx)urs  He  burnt  the  cities, 
plundered  the  temples,  ravaged  the  open  country, 
and  carried  off,  either  in  the  shape  of  plunder  or  of 
tribute,  vast  quantities  of  cattle  and  treasure.® 

The  characte.r  of  the  warfare  is  indicated  by  such  a 
passage  as  the  following  : — 

“ The  country  of  Kasiyara,  a difficult  region,  I 
passed  through.  With  their  20,000  men  and  their 
five  kings,  in  the  country  of  Qummukh  I engaged. 
I defeated  them.  The  ranks  of  their  warriors  in 
fighting  the  battle  were  beaten  down  as  if  by  the 
tempest.  Their  carcasses  covered  the  valleys  and 
the  tops  of  the  mmmtains.  I cut  off  their  heads.  Of 


main  seat  of  the  Moschiao  power  was 
the  Taurus  range  immediately  to  the 
west  of  tile  Eujdiratcs.  Hero  was 
their  great  city,  Mazaca  (.Joseph.  Ant. 
Jud.  i.  6 ; Mos.  Olior.  Hut.  Arrnen. 
i.  13),  tiie  Ca;sanea  Mazaca  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Hence  they  seem 
to  have  been  driven  northwards  by 
tlie  Cappadocians,  and  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  they  occupy  a small  tract 
upon  the  Euxine.  (Sec  tlie  author's 
Hcrotloliu,  vol.  iv.  pp.  179-181.) 

’ Supra,  p.  307,  note  t 


• This  is  one  of  the  very  few  geo- 
graphic names  in  the  early  Assyrian 
records  which  seems  to  have  a cla^ical 
equivalent.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supjroaed  that  the  locality  of  the 
tribe  was  the  same  in  Tiglath-I’ilescr's 
time  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  Tiglath-l’ilescr’s  Qummukh 
or  Commukha  appear  to  occupy  the 
mountain  region  extending  from  the 
Euphrat^  at  Sumeisat  to  beyond  the 
Tigris  at  Diarbckr. 

• Inscription,  See.,  pp.  22-30. 
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the  battlements  of  their  cities  I made  heaps,  like 
mounds  of  earth  (?).  Their  moveables,  their  wealth, 
and  their  valuables  I plundered  to  a countless  amount. 
Six  thousand  of  their  common  soldiers,  who  fled  before 
my  servants  and  accepted  my  yoke,  I took  and  gave 
over  to  the  men  of  my  own  territory  as  slaves.”  * 

The  second  campaign  was  partly  in  the  same 
region  and  with  the  same  people.  The  Moschiaus, 
who  were  still  loth  to  pay  tribute,  were  again  attacked 
and  reduced.*  Commagene  ^as  completely  over-run, 
and  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire.* The  neighbouring  tribes  were  assailed  in  their 
fastnesses,  their  cities  burnt,  and  their  territories 
ravaged.*  At  the  same  time  war  was  made  upon 
several  other  peoples  or  nations.  Among  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Khatti  (Hittites),  two  of 
whose  tribes,  the  Kaskians  and  Urumians,*  had  com- 
mitted an  aggression  on  the  Assyrian  territory : for 
this  they  were  chastised  by  an  invasion  which  they 
did  not  venture  to  resist,  by  the  plundering  of  their 
valuables,  and  the  carrying  off  of  120  of  their  cha- 
riots.* In  another  direction  the  Lower  Zab  w’as 
crossed  and  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  into  the 
mountain  region  of  Zagros,  where  certain  strongholds 
were  reduced  and  a good  deal  of  treasure  taken.’ 

The  third  campaign  was  against  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  Nairi,®  wdio  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  this 


' Inscriptimi,  p.  24. 

» Ibid.  pp.  30-32. 

> Ibid.  pp.  32-34. 

‘ Ibid.  pp.  34-36. 

* These  Crumi.'jiis  (//mumaya) 
were  perhaps  of  the  same  race  with 
a tribe  of  the  same  name,  who  dwelt 
near  and  probably  gave  ^ame  to 
liike  Unimiych.  The  name  of  the 
Kaakians  recalls  that  of  a primitive 


Italic  people,  thoCasci.  (See  Niebuhr, 
Homan  History,  vol.  i.  j).  78,  E.  T.) 

* Tlie  chariots  of  the  Hittites  are 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. (Sec  1 K.  X.  29  and  2 E.  vii.  6.) 

’ Inscription,  p.  38. 

* The  fact  that  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  A’iifn  is,  in  jjart,  that 
which  the  Jews  knew  as  Aram-JVh- 
haraim,  would  seem  to  be  a mere 
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time  partly  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  but  partly 
also  in  the  mountain  country  west  of  the  stream  from 
Sumeisat  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.’  These  tribes, 
it  is  said,  had  never  previously  made  their  submission 
to  the  Assyrians.*"  They  were  governed  by  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs  or  “ kings,”  of  whom  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  are  particularised.  The 
tribes  east  of  the  Euphrates  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  with  little  resistance,  while  those  who  dwelt 
west  of  the  river,  on  the  contrary,  collected  their 
troops  together,  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  made 
a prolonged  and  desperate  defence.  All,  however,  was 
. in  vain.  The  Assyrian  monarch  gained  a great  vic- 
tory, taking  120  chariots,  and  then  pursuing  the  van- 
quished Nairi  and  their  allies  as  far  as  “ the  Upper 
Sea,”  i.e.,  the  Mediterranean.  The  ustial  ravage  and 
destruction  followed,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the 
lives  of  the  “ kings”  were  spared,  and  that  the  country 
was  put  to  a moderate  tribute,  viz.,  1200  horses  and 
2000  head  of  cattle.'* 

In  the  fourth  campaign  the  Aramaeans  or  Syrians 
were  attacked,,  by  the  ambitious  monarch.  They 
occupied  at  this  time  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites,*"  (who 
held  the  river  from  about  Anah  to  Hit,)  as  high  up 
as  Carchemish,  the  frontier  town  and  chief  stronghold 
of  the  Khatti  or  Hittites.  Carchemish  was  not,  as  has 


accidental  coincidence.  Nairi  ia  a 
j>nrcly  ethnic  title ; Naharaim  is  from 
inj,  “ a river,”  and  Aram-Nabaraim 
ia  “ Syria  of  the  two  rivers,”  f.  e. 
Mcsoiiotamia.  (See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  2.)  The  Naharayn  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  may,  however,  he 
‘‘  the  Nairi  conntrv.” 

* This  is  the  district  which  after- 
wards became  Commagend.  It  is  a 


labyrinth  of  mountains,  twisted  spurs 
from  Amanus. 

“ Jntcription,  p.  42. 

“ Ibid.  p.  44. 

“ This  identification  is  made  partly 
on  etymological  and  partly  on  geo- 
graphical grounds,  (^o  the  author’s 
article  on  Suuhite  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1298.) 
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commonly  been  supposed,  Circesium,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Khabour  with  the  Euplirates,**  but  was  con- 
siderably higher  up  the  stream,  certainly  near  to, 
perhaps  on  the  very  site  of,  the  later  city  of  Mabog 
or  Hierapolis.**  Thus  the  Aramaeans  had  a territory 
of  no  great  width,  but  250  miles  long  between  its 
north-western  and  its  south-eastern  extremities. 
Tiglath-Pileser  smote  this  region,  as  he  tells  us,  “ at 
one  blow.” First  attacking  and  plundering  the 
eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  he  then  crossed  the 
stream  in  boats  covered  with  skins,  took  and  burned 
six  cities  on  the  right  bank,  and  returned  in  safety 
with  an  immense  plunder. 

The  fifth  and  last  campaign  was  against  the  coun- 
try of  Musr  or  Muzr,  by  which  some  Orientalists 
have  understood  Lower  Egypt."  This,  however, 
appears  to  be  a mistake.  The  Assyrian  Inscriptions 
designate  two  countries  by  the  name  of  Musr  or  Aluzr, 
one  of  them  being  Egypt,  and  the  other  a portion 
of  Upper  Kurdistan.  The  expedition  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  was  against  the  north-eastern  Musr,  a highly 
mountainous  country,  consisting  (apparently)  of  the 
outlying  ranges  of  Zagros  between  the  Greater  Zab 
and  the  Eastern  Khabour.  Notwithstanding  its  na- 
tural strength  and  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
this  coxmtry  was  completely  over-run  in  an  incredibly 
short  space.  The  armies  which  defended  it  were  de- 
feated, the  cities  burnt,  the  strongholds  taken.  Arin, 
the  capital,  submitted,  and  was  spared,  after  which  a 
set  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  entire  region,  the 


” Circpsium  is  ideutifiwl  by  Mr.  tlic  Old  Testament  Carcliemish  is 
Fox  Talbot  with  the  Assyrian  Sirki,  ' translated,  or  rather  rejilaccd,  by 
which  was  apimrently  in  this  posi-  Mabog. 
tion.  (.tsf^rian  Ti-xtf,  p.  31.)  “ Inscription,  4(1. 

“ Sco  liMiccU  Dklimary,  vol.  i.  “ So  Mr.  Fo.\  Talbot  (/nscryj/toti, 
p.  278.  In  the  Syriac  version  of  p.  48). 
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amount  of  which  is  not  mentioned.  The  Assyrian 
arms  were  then  turned  against  a neighbouring  dis- 
trict, the  country  of  the  Comani.  The  Comani,  though 
Assyrian  subjects,  had  lent  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Musr,  and  it  was  to  punish  this  insolence  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser  resolved  to  invade  their  territory.  Having 
defeatetl  their  main  army,  consisting  of  20,000  men, 
he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  various  castles  and 
towns,  some  of  which  were  stormed,  while  others 
surrendered  at  discretion.  In  both  cases  alike  the 
fortifications  were  broken  down  and  destroyed,  the 
cities  which  surrendered  being  spared,  while  those 
taken  by  storm  were  burnt  with  fire.  Ere  long 
the  whole  of  the  “ far-spreading  country  of  the  Co- 
mani” was  reduced  to  subjection,  and  a tribute  was 
imposed  exceeding  that  which  had  previously  been 
required  from  the  people.' 

After  this  account  of  the  fifth  campaign,  the  whole 
result  of  the  wars  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  : — “ There 
fell  into  my  hands  altogether,  between  the  com- 
mencement of  my  reign  and  my  fifth  year,  forty-two 
countries  with  their  kings,  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zab  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  the 
country  of  the  Khatti,  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the 
setting  sun.  I brought  them  under  one  govern- 
ment ; I took  hostages  from  them ; and  I imposed  on 
them  tribute  and  ofierings.”" 

From  describing  his  military  achievements,  the 
monarch  turns  to  an  account  of  his  exploits  in  the 
chase.  In  the  country  of  the  Ilittites  he  boasts  that 
he  had  slain  “ four  wild  bulls,  strong  and  fierce,” 
with  his  arrows ; while  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


' InKription,  &a,  pi).  48-52. 


> Ibid.  pp.  ,52-54. 
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Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Khabour,  he  had 
killed  ten  large  wild  buffaloes  (?),  and  taken  four 
alive.”  These  captured  animals  he  had  carried  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Asshur,  his  capital  city,  to- 
gether with  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain  beasts. 
The  lions  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various  jour- 
neys he  estimates  at  920.  All  these  successes  he  as- 
cribes to  the  powerful  protection  of  Nin  and  Nergal.^ 
The  royal  historiographer  proceeds,  after  this,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  domestic  administration,  of  the 
buildings  which  he  had  erected,  and  the  various  im- 
provements which  he  had  introduced.  Among  the 
former  he  mentions  temples  to  Ishtar,  Martu,  Bel,  II 
or  Ra,  and  the  presiding  deities  of  the  city  of  Asshur, 
palaces  for  his  o^vn  use,  and  castles  for  the  protection 
of  his  territory.  Among  the  latter  he  enumerates 
the  construction  of  works  of  irrigation,  the  introduc- 
tion into  Assyria  of  foreign  cattle  and  of  numerous 
lieasts  of  chase,  the  naturalization  of  foreign  vege- 
table products,  the  multiplication  of  chariots,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  territory,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
population  of  the  country.® 

A more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the 
restoration  by  the  monarch  of  two  very  ancient  and 
venerable  temples  in  the  great  city  of  Asshui'.  This 
account  is  preceded  by  a formal  statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  monarch’s  descent  from  Nin-pala-zira,® 


* See  above,  p.  132,  note  *. 

* Inucriplion,  pp.  54-56. 

‘ Ibid.  pp.  50-60. 

* Tbc  most  imfiortaiit  poibts  of  the 
statement  have  Ijeen  quoted  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  chapter,  hut 
as  the  rea<lcr  may  wish  to  sec  the 
entire  passage  as  it  stands  in  tlic  ori- 
ginal document,  it  is  here  appended : — 

“ Tiglath -Pileser,  the  illustrious 


prince,  whom  Asshur  and  Nin  hare 
exaltcel  to  the  utm<ist  wishes  of  his 
heart;  who  has  pursued  after  the 
enemies  of  Asshur,  and  has  subju- 
gated all  the  earth — 

“The  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the 
powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebel- 
lious countries,  he  who  has  reduced 
all  the  accursed  (?) — 

“ The  grandson  of  Mntaggil-Nebo, 
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“ the  king  of  the  commencement,”  or,  in  other  words, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty — which  breaks  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  somewhat  strangely  and  awkwardly. 
Perhaps  the  occasion  of  its  introduction  was,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  the  necessary  mention,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  two  temples,  of  Asshur-dah-il, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  that 
in  the  reign  of  Asshur-dah-il,  this  temple,  which, 
having  stood  for  641  years,  was  in  a very  ruinous 
condition,  had  been  taken  down,  while  no  fresh  build- 
ing had  been  raised  in  ita  room.  The  site  remained 
vacant  for  sixty  years,  till  Tiglath-Pileser,  having 
lately  ascended  the  throne,  determined  to  erect  on 
the  spot  a new  temple  to  the  old  gods,  who  were 
Anu  and  Iva,  probably  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
city.  His  own  account  of  the  circiunstauces  of  the 
building  and  dedication  is  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  Anu  and  Iva,  the 
great  gods,  my  lords,  guardians  of  my  steps,  gave  me 
a command  to  repair  this  their  slirine.  So  I made 
bricks ; I levelled  the  earth  ; I took  its  dimensions  (?)  ; 
I laid  down  its  foundations  upon  a mass  of  strong 
rock.  This  place,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  1 
paved  with  bricks  in  set  order  (?) ; fifty  feet  deep 
I prepared  the  ground ; and  upon  this  substructure  I 
laid  the  lower  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Anu  and 
Iva.  From  its  foundations  to  its  roof  I built  it  up 


whom  Asshar,  the  Great  Lord,  aided 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart, 
and  established  in  strength  in  the 
goremmeiit  of  Assyria — 

“ The  glorious  offspring  of  Asshnr- 
dah-il,  who  held  the  sceptro  of 
dominion,  and  ruled  ovor  the  people 
of  Bel ; who  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands  and  the  deeds  of  his  life  placed 


his  reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and 
thus  obtained  a long  and  prosperous 
life — 

“ The  beloved  child  of  Nin-jiala- 
zira,  the  king  who  organised  the 
country  of  Ass3rria,  who  purged  bis 
territories  of  the  wicked,  and  esta- 
blished the  troops  of  Assyria  iu 
authority.”  {fnucription,  pp.  60-fi2.) 
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better  than  it  was  before.  I also  built  two  lofty 
towers  (?)  in  honour  of  their  noble  godships,  and  the 
holy  place,  a spacious  hall,  I consecrated  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  worshippers,  and  to  accommodate 
their  votaries,  who  were  numerous  as  the  stars  of 
heaven.  I repaired,  and  built,  and  completed  my 
work.  Outside  the  temple  I fashioned  everything 
with  the  same  care  as  inside.  The  mound  of  earth 
on  which  it  was  built  I enlarged  like  the  firmament 
of  the  rising  stars  (?),  and  I beautified  the  entire 
building.  Its  towers  I raised  up  to  heaven,  and  its 
roofs  I built  entirely  of  brick.  An  inviolable  shrine  (?) 
for  their  noble  godships  I laid  down  near  at  hand. 
Anu  and  Iva,  the  great  gods,  I glorified  inside  the 
shrine.  I set  them  up  in  their  honoured  purity,  and 
the  hearts  of  their  noble  godships  I delighted.”  ’ 

The  other  restoration  mentioned  is  that  of  a temple 
to  Iva  only,  which,  like  that  to  Anu  and  Iva  con- 
jointly, had  been  originally  built  by  Shamas-Iva,  the 
son  of  Ismi-Dagon.  This  building  had  likewise 
fallen  into  decay,  but  had  not  been  taken  down  like 
the  other.  Tiglath-Pileser  states  that  he  “ levelled 
its  site,”  and  then  rebuilt  it  “ from  its  foundations 
to  its  roofs,”  enlarging  it  beyond  its  former  limits,  and 
adorning  it.  Inside  of  it  he  “ sacrificed  precious 
victims  to  his  lord,  Iva.”  He  also  deposited  in  the 
temple  a number  of  rare  stones  or  marbles,  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  country  of  the  Nairi  in  the 
course  of  his  expeditions.® 

The  inscription  then  terminates  with  the  following 
long  invocation  : — 

“ Since  a holy  place,  a noble  ball,  I have  thus  con- 
secrated for  the  use  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords 

’ Inacrijition,  pji.  f>4-6G.  • Ibid.  p.  66. 
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Anu  and  Iva,  and  have  laid  down  an-adytum  for 
their  special  worship,  and  have  finished  it  successfully, 
and  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  their  noble  godships, 
may  Anu  and  Iva  preserve  me  in  power  I May 
they  support  the  men  of  my  government ! May  they 
e.stablish  the  authority  of  my  officers ! May  they  bring 
the  rain,  the  joy  of  the  year,  on  the  cultivated 
land  and  the  desert,  during  my  time ! In  war  and 
in  battle  may  they  preserve  me  victorious  ! Many 
foreign  countries,  turbulent  nations,  and  hostile  kings 
I have  reduced  under  my  yoke : to  my  children  and 
ray  descendants,  may  they  keep  them  in  firm  alle- 
giance ! I will  lead  my  steps”  (or,  “ may  they  establish 
ray  feet  ”),  “ finn  as  the  mountains,  to  the  last  days, 
liefore  Asshur  and  their  noble  godsliips  ! 

“ The  list  of  my  victories  and  the  catalogue  of  my 
.triumphs  over  foreigners  hostile  to  Asshur,  which 
Arm  and  Iva  have  granted  to  my  arms,  I have  in- 
scribed on  my  tablets  and  cylinders,  and  I have 
placed,  [to  remain]  to  the  last  days,  in  the  temple  of 
ray  lords,  Anu  and  Iva.  And  I have  made  clean  (?) 
the  tablets  of  Shamas-Iva,  my  ancestor ; I have  made 
sacrifices,  and  sacrificed  victims  before  them,  and  have 
set  them  up  in  their  places.  In  after  time.s,  and  in 
the  latter  days  . . . . , if  the  temple  of  the  Great 
Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Iva,  and  these  shrines 
should  become  old  and  fall  into  decay,  may  the  Prince 
who  comes  after  me  repair  the  ruins ! May  he  raise 
altars  and  sacrifice  victims  before  my  tablets  and 
cylinders,  and  may  he  set  them  up  again  in  their 
places,  and  may  he  inscribe  his  name  on  them  toge- 
ther with  my  name ! As  Anu  and  Iva,  the  Great 
Gods,  have  ordained,  may  he  worship  honestly  with 
a good  heart  and  full  trust ! 

VOL.  II.  V 
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“ Whoever  shall  abrade  or  injure  my  tablets  and 
cylinders,  or  shall  moisten  them  Avith  water,  or  scorch 
them  with  fire,  or  expose  them  to  the  air,  or  in  the 
holy  place  of  God  shall  assi^  them  a place  where 
they  cannot  be  seen  or  understood,  or  shall  erase 
the  writing  and  inscribe  his  own  name,  or  shall 
divide  the  sculptures  (?)  and  break  them  off  from  my 
tablets,  may  Anu  and  Iva,  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords, 
consign  his  name  to  perdition ! May  they  curse  him 
with  an  irrevocable  curse ! May  they  cause  his  sove- 
reignty to  perish ! May  they  pluck  out  the  stability 
of  the  throne  of  his  empire ! Let  not  his  offspring 
survive  him  in  the  kingdom ! Let  his  servants  be 
broken ! Let  his  troops  be  defeated  ! Let  him  fly 
vanquished  before  his  enemies ! May  Iva  in  his  fury 
tear  up  the  produce  of  his  land ! May  a scarcity  of 
food  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  afflict  his  country  ! 
For  one  day  may  he  not  l>e  called  happy ! May  his 
name  and  his  race  perish  ! ” ‘ 

The  document  is  then  dated — “ In  the  month  Ku- 
zalla  (Chisleu),  in  the  20th  day,  on  the  year  presided 
over  by  Ina-iliya-pallik,  the  Kabbi-Turi.”  ’ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, when  it  is  compared  with  other  historical  docu- 
ments of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  other  ages  and 
nations,  is  its  intensely  religious  character.  The  long 
and  solemn  invocation  of  the  Great  Gods  with  which 
it  opens,  the  distinct  ascription  to  (heir  assistance  and 
guardianship  of  the  whole  series  of  royal  successes, 
whether  in  war  or  in  the  chase ; the  pervading  idea 
that  the  wars  were  undertaken  for  the  chastisement  of 
the  enemies  of  Asshur,  and  that  their  residt  was  the 


' Inscripitnn,  pp.  04-72.  * Ibid.  p.  72. 
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establishment  in  an  ever- widening  circle  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Asshur ; the  careful  account  which  is  given 
of  the  erection  and  renovation  of  temples,  and  the 
dedication  of  offerings  ; and  the  striking  final  prayer 
— all  these  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  prominent  place 
which  religion  held  in  the  thoughts  of  the  king  who 
set  up  the  inscription,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as 
indications  of  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  his 
people.®  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  displayed 
to  us,  not  a decent  lip-service,  not  a conventional 
piety,  but  a real,  hearty,  earnest  religious  faith — a 
faith  bordering  on  fanaticism — a spirit  akin  to  that 
with  which  the  Jews  were  possessed  in  their  warfare 
with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  or  which  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet  breathed  forth  when  they  fleshed  their 
maiden  swords  upon  the  infidels.  The  king  glorifies 
himself  much ; but  he  glorifies  the  gods  more.  He 
fights,  in  part,  for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  territory;  but  he  fights  also  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  whom  the  surrounding  nations 
reject,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  their  worship  far  and 
wide  throughout  all  known  regions.  His  wars  are 
religious  wars,  at  least  as  much  as  wars  of  conquest ; 
his  buildings,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  on  whose  con- 
struction he  dwells  with  most  complacency,  are  re- 
ligious buildings  ; the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  is  deeply 
and  sincerely  religious  ; besides  formal  acknowledge- 
ments, he  is  continually  letting  drop  little  expressions 
which  show  that  his  gods  are  “ in  all  his  thoughts,”  * 


’ See  al)Ove,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  301. 

* K.g.evca  when  lient  on  glorify- 
ing himself,  the  monarch  is  still  “ the 
illnstrions  chief,  who,  under  the  aue- 
picet  of  the  Hun  Uod,  rules  over  the 
people  of  Bel”  (p.  20),  and  “whoso 


servants  Asehur  his  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  four  regions” 
(ibid.);  if  liis  enemies  fly,  “ the  fear 
ofAssliur  lias  overwhelmed  them” 
(pp.  28,  36,  &c.):  if  they  refuse 
tribute,  they  ” withhold  the  offerings 

Y 2 
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and  represent  to  him  real  powers  governing  and 
directing  all  the  various  circumstances  of  human  life. 
The  religious  spirit  displayed  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  highest  degree  exclusive  and  intoler- 
ant ; but  it  is  earnest,  constant,  and  all-pervading. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  energetic  character  of  the  monarch,  so  ditferent 
from  the  temper  which  Ctesias  ascribes,  in  the  broad- 
est and  most  sweeping  terms,  to  all  the  successors  of 
Ninus.'  Within  the  first  five  y»ia>’S  of  his  reign  the 
indefatigable  prince  conducts  in  person  expeditions 
into  almost  every  country  upon  his  borders ; attacks 
and  reduces  six  important  nations,’  besides  nume- 
rous petty  tribes  ; ’ receiving  the  submission  of  forty- 
two  kings;*  traversing  the  most  difficult  mountain 
regions ; defeating  armies,  besieging  towns,  destroying 
forts  and  strongholds,  ravaging  territories  ; never 
allowing  himself  a moment  of  repose;  when  he  is 
not  engaged  in  military  operations,  devoting  himself 


due  to  (p.  24);  if  the  kin" 

himself  feels  inclined  to  make  an 
expedition  against  a country,  “ liis 
lord,  Asshur,  invites  him”  to  proceed 
thither  (pp.  34,  42,  48);  if  he  col- 
lects .an  army,  “AKshiir  has  committed 
the  trooi«  to  his  hand”  (p.  32). 
When  a country  not  previously  sul>- 
jeet  to  Assyria  is  attacked,  it  is  be- 
cause the  |>eoplo  “ do  not  acknowledge 
Asshiir”  (p.  38);  when  its  plunder 
is  carried  off,  it  is  to  adorn  and  en- 
rich the  temples  of  Asshur  and  the 
other  gods  (p.  40);  when  it  yields, 
the  first  thing  is  to  “ attach  it  to  the 
worship  of  Asdiur”  (pp.  38,  40,  &c.). 
The  king  hunts  “ under  the  auspices 
of  Nin  and  Nergnl  ” (p.  .'>4),  or  of 
“Nin  and  Asshur”  (p.  58);  he  puts 
his  tablets  under  the  protection  of 
Anu  and  Iva  (p.  68);  he  a-ssigns  the 
long  life  of  one  ancestor  to  his  eminent 
piety  ((I.  62),  and  tlie  prosjicrity  of 


another  to  the  protection  which  As- 
slmr  vouchsafed  him  (p.  60).  The 
name  of  Asshur  occurs  in  tlie  in- 
scription nearly  forty  times,  or  almost 
once  in  each  i>aragmph.  The  sun- 
god  .Shamas,  the  deities  Anu,  Iva, 
and  Bel,  are  mentioned  repeatedly. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  Sin, 
the  moon-god,  of  Nin,  Nergal,  Ishtar, 
Bcitis,  Martu,  and  11  or  Ha.  And 
all  this  is  in  an  inscription  which  is 
not  dedicatory  but  historical  I 

' Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  19. 

’ The  Moechi,  the  twople  of  Com- 
mageiui,  the  Nairi,  the  Aranueans, 
the  |icopIc  of  Muzr,  and  the  Comani. 

’ As  the  Knski  and  Ummi,  tribes 
of  the  Hittites,  the  i^eople  of  Adava.s, 
Tsiiravas,  Itsua,  Daria,  Muraddan, 
Khanui-rabbi,  Miltis,  or  Melitdn^, 
Dayan,  &c. 

* Inscription  cf  Tigtath-Pileser  7., 
p.  .52. 
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to  the  chase,  contending  with  the  wild  bull  and  the 
lion,  proving  himself  (like  the  first  Mesopotamian 
king)  in  very  deed  “ a miglity  hunter,”  ® since  he 
counts  his  victims  by  hundreds ; “ and  all  the  while 
having  regard  also  to  the  material  welfare  of  his 
country,  adoiTiing  it  with  buildings,  enriching  it  with 
the  products  of  other  lands,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
fertilizing  it  by  means  of  w'orks  of  irrigation,  and  in 
every  way  “ improving  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  obtaining  for  them  abundance  and  security.”  ’ 
With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  Assyria,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  capital  is  still 
Asshur,  and  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other 
native  city.®  The  king  calls  himself  “ King  of  the 
four  regions,”  ’ which  would  seem  to  imply  a division 
of  the  territory  into  districts,  like  that  which  certainly 
obtained  in  later  times.’®  The  mention  of  “/our”  dis- 
tricts is  curious,  since  the  siime  number  was  from  the 
first  affected  by  the  Chaldrean.s,”  while  we  have  also 
evidence  that,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Sargon,  there 
was  a pre-eminence  of  four  great  cities  in  Assyria.'® 
The  limits  of  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion are  not  very  clearly  marked ; but  they  do  not 
seem  to  extend  beyond  the  outer  ranges of  Zagros 
on  the  east,  Niphates  on  the  north,  and  the  Euphrates 


• Gen.  X.  9. 

• Sec  above,  p.  318. 

’ Itiieriptiim,  p.  fiO. 

• The  exi.stence  of  “great  fortified 
citiea  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  king  ” is  mentioned  (p.  58),  but 
none  is  named  e.vcept  Asshur. 

• Jiifcription,  p.  ZO.  And  a little 
further  on  he  is  “ the  exalted  sove- 
reign whose  servants  Asshur  has  ai>- 
pointed  to  the  government  of  the 
country  the  four  reyiont.”  What 
the  four  regions  were  we  can  only 


conjecture.  Perhajis  they  were,  1, 
the  country  east  of  the  Tigris ; 2,  that 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Kiialsiur; 
3,  that  between  the  Klmhour  and  the 
Euphrates ; and,  4,  the  mountain 
region  uix>n  the  upper  Tigris  north 
of  the  Meso|>otaiuian  plain. 

*°  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

“ Ibid.  p.  19.  >*  Ibid.  p.  248. 

*•  /. «.  the  more  westerly  ranges. 
When  the  monarch  crosses  the  Ixiwer 
Zab,  he  is  immediately  in  a hostile 
country.  ( /nsen/)tion,  p.  38.) 
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upon  the  west.  The  southern  boundary  at  the  time 
was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  alluvium ; 
but  this  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  Inscrijition, 
which  contains  no  notice  of  any  expedition  in  the 
direction  of  Babylonia.  The  internal  condition  of 
Assyria  is  evidently  flourishing.  Wealth  flows  in 
from  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  countries; 
labour  is  cheapened  by  the  introduction  of  enslaved 
captives;'*  irrigation  is  cared  for;  new  fruits  and 
animals  are  introduced ; fortifications  are  repaired, 
palaces  renovated,  and  temples  beautified  or  rebuilt. 

The  countries  adjoining  upon  Assyria  on  the  west, 
the  north,  and  the  east,  in  which  are  carried  on  the 
wars  of  the  period,  present  indications  of  great 
political  weakness.  They  are  divided  up  among  a 
vast  number  of  peoples,  nations,  and  tribes,  whereof 
the  most  powerful  is  only  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
a force  of  20,000  men.'*  The  peoples  and  nations 
possess  but  little  unity.  Each  consists  of  various 
separate  communities,  ruled  by  their  own  kings,  who 
in  war  unite  their  troops  against  the  common  enemy ; 
but  are  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they  do  not 
seem  even  to  appoint  a generalissimo.  On  the 
Euphrates,  between  Hit  and  Carchemish,  are,  first, 
the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  of  whom  no  particulars  are 
given  ; and,  next,  the  Aramceans  or  Syrians,  who 
occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  possess  a munber 
of  cities,  no  one  of  which  is  of  much  strength.  Above 
the  Aramaeans  are  the  Khatti  or  Hittites,  whose  chief 
city,  Carchemish,  is  an  important  place ; they  are 


'*  Six  thousand  are  enslaved  on 
one  occasion  (p.  24);  four  thousand 
on  another  fp.  32).  They  are  not 
reserved  by  the  monarch  for  his  own 
use,  but  are  “ given  over  for  a spoil 


to  the  people  of  Assyria.” 

Onl}’  two  nations,  the  Moschi 
and  the  Comani,  have  armies  of  such 
strength  as  this.  {Inxrijition , pp.  22 
and  48.) 
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divided  into  tribes,  and,  like  the  Aramieans,  occupy 
both  l)anks  of  the  great  stream.  North  and  north- 
west of  their  country,  probably  beyond  the  mountain- 
range  of  Amanus,  are  the  Muskai  (Moschi),  an 
aggi’essive  jjeople,  who  were  seeking  to  extend  their 
territory  eastward  into  the  land  of  the  Qummukh  or 
people  of  Commagene.  These  Qummukh  hold  the 
mountain  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Tigris, 
and  have  a number  of  strongholds,  chiefly  on  the 
right  bank.  To  the  east  they  adjoin  on  the  Kirkhi, 
who  must  have  inhabited  the  skirts  of  Niphates, 
while  to  the  south  they  touch  the  Nairi,  who 
stretch  from  Lake  Van,  along  the  line  of  the  Tigris, 
to  the  tract  known  as  Commagene'  to  the  Romans. 
The  Nairi  have,  at  the  least,  twenty-three  kings,'* 
each  of  whom  governs  his  own  tribe  or  city.  South 
of  the  more  eastern  Nairi  is  the  country  of  Muzr 
— a mountain  tract  well-peopled  and  full  of  castles, 
probably  the  region  alxnit  Amadiyeh  and  Rowandiz. 
Adjoining  Muzr  to  the  east  or  north-east,  are  the 
Quicanu  or  Comani,”  who  are  among  the  most  power- 
ful of  Assyria’s  neighbours,  being  able,  like  the  Moschi, 
to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  20,000  men.  At 
this  time  they  are  close  allies  of  the  people  of  Muzr. 
Finally,  across  the  Lower  Zab,  on  the  skirts  of  Zagros, 
are  various  petty  tribes  of  small  account,  who  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  invader. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Assyria  among  her  neigh- 
bours in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  before 


■*  Twenty-three  are  particularised 
(Inscription,  pp.  42-44).  But  it  is 
not  said  that  there  were  no  others. 

•t  The  Comani  in  later  times  dis- 
appeared from  these  parts ; but  there 
are  traces  of  them  both  in  Pontus 
and  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  which 


was  sometimes  reckoned  to  Capiia- 
docia.  Each  of  these  districts  had  a 
town  called  Comana,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  Comani  or  Comaneis. 
(See  Strab.  xii.  pp.  777  and  793 ; 
Ptol.  V.  6 and  7 ; Plin.  II.  N.  vi.  3 ; 
Grog.  Nyss.  Pit.  ThaumtU.  p.  561.) 
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Christ.  She  was  a compact  and  powerful  kingdom, 
centralised  under  a single  monarch,  and  with  a single 
great  capital,  in  the  midst  of  wild  tribes  which  clung 
to  a separate  independence,  each  in  its  own  valley  or 
village.  At  the  approach  of  a great  danger,  these 
tribes  might  consent  to  coalesce  and  to  form  alliances, 
or  even  confederations;  hut  the  federal  tie,  never 
one  of  much  tenacity,  and  rarely  capable  of  holding 
its  ground  in  the  presence  of  monarchic  vigour,  was 
here  especially  weak.  After  one  defeat  of  their  joint 
forces  by  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  confederates  com- 
monly dispersed,  each  flying  to  the  defence  of  his 
own  city  or  territory,  with  a short-sighted  selfishness 
which  deserved  and  ensured  defeat.  In  one  direction 
only  was  Assyria  confronted  by  a rival  state  possess- 
ing a power  and  organization  in  character  not  unlike 
her  own,  though  scarcely  of  equal  strength.  On  her 
southern  frontier,  in  the  broad  flat  plain  intervening 
between  the  Mesopotamian  u])land  and  the  sea — the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  was  still  existing;  its  Semitic 
kings,  though  originally  established  upon  the  throne 
by  Assyrian  influence,'*  had  dissolved  all  connection 
with  their  old  protectors,  and  asserted  their  thorough 
independence.  Here,  then,  was  a considerable  state, 
as  much  centralised  as  Assyria  herself,  and  not 
greatly  inferior  either  in  extent  of  territory  or  in 
population,*  existing  side  by  side  with  her,  and  con- 
stituting a species  of  check,  whereby  something  like 
a balance  of  power  was  still  maintained  in  Western 


'*  Suiirn,  j).  30.5. 

' Assyriii,  within  the  limits  iilwve 
atwigned  to  it  (p.  32C),  must  Imve 
contained  .an  area  of  from  .50,000  to 
tiO.OOOsiiuam  miles.  liaby Ionia  con- 
tained al»ut  2.5,000.  The  pro|xirtion 
is  nearly  that  between  England  and 


Sootland,  the  actual  size  not  being 
very  different.  Rabylonia,  however, 
was  probably  more  thickly  peopled 
than  Assyria;  so  that  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  two  [wpulations  would 
not  bo  so  great. 
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Asia,  and  Assyria  was  prevented  from  feeling  herself 
the  absolute  mistress  of  the  East,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled arbitress  of  the  world’s  destinies. 

Besides  the  great  cylinder  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.,  there  exist  five  more  years  of  his  annals 
in  fragments,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  continued 
his  aggressive  expeditions  during  this  space,  chiefly 
towards  the  north-west,  subduing  the  Lulumi  in  North- 
ern Syria,  attacking  and  taking  Carchemish,  and  pur- 
suing the  inhabitants  across  the  Euphrates  in  boats. 

No  mention  is  made  during  this  time  of  any  colli- 
sion between'  Assyria  and  her  great  rival,  Babylon. 
The  result  of  the  wars  waged  by  Asshur-ris-ilim 
against  Nebuchadnezzar  I.*  had,  apparently,  been 
to  produce  in  the  belligerents  a feeling  of  mutual 
respect ; and  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  his  earlier  years, 
neither  trespassed  on  the  Babylonian  territory  in  his 
aggressive  raids,  nor  found  himself  called  upon  to 
meet  and  rejiel  any  invasion  of  his  own  dominions 
by  his  southern  neighbours.  Before  the  close  of  his 
reign,  however,  active  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  two  powers.  Either  provoked  by  some  border 
ravage  or  actuated  simply  by  lust  of  conquest,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  marched  his  troops  into  Biibylonia.  For  two 
consecutive  years  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword 
the  “ upper  ” or  northern  provinces,  taking  the  cities 
of  Kurri-Galazu — now  Akkerkuf — Sippara  of  the 
Sim,  Sippara  of  Anunit  (the  Sepharvaim  or  “two 
Sipparas  ” of  the  Hebrews')  and  Hupa  or  Opis,  on  the 
Tigris ; and  finally  capturing  Babylon  itself,  which, 
strong  as  it  was,  proved  unable  to  resist  the  invader. 
On  his  return  he  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  took  several  cities  from  the  Tsukhi.  But  here,  it 


* See  above,  p.  310. 
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would  seem  ihat  he  suffered  a reverse.  Merodacli- 
iddin-akhi,  his  opponent,  if  he  did  not  actually  defeat 
his  army,  must,  at  any  rate,  have  gi-eatly  harassed  it 
on  its  retreat ; for  he  captured  an  important  part  of  its 
baggage.  Indulging  a superstition  common  in  ancient 
times,^  Tiglath-Pileser  had  carried  with  him  in  his 
expedition  certain  images  of  gods,  whose  presence 
would,  it  was  thought,  secure  victory  to  his  arms. 
Merodach-iddin-akhi  obtained  possession  of  these  idols, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off  to  Babylon, 
where  they  were  preserved  for  more  than  400  years, 
and  considered  as  mementoes  of  victory.* 

The  latter  days  of  this  great  Assyi  ian  prince  were 
thus,  unhappily,  clouded  by  disaster.  Neither  he, 
nor  his  descendants,  nor  any  Assyrian  monarch  for 
four  centuries  succeeded  in  recovering  the  lost  idols, 
and  replacing  them  in  the  shrines  from  which  they 
were  taken.  A hostile  and  jealous  spirit  appears 
henceforth  in  the  relations  between  Assyria  and 
Babylon  ; we  find  no  more  intermaniages  of  the  one 
royal  house  with  the  other ; wars  are  frequent — 
almost  constant — nearly  every  Assyrian  monarch, 
whose  history  is  known  to  us  in  any  detail,  conduct- 
ing at  least  one  expedition  into  Babylonia. 


• It  was  a feeling  of  this  kind 
which  induced  the  Israelites  to  send 
and  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
to  their  camp  when  they  were  con- 
tending with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
iv.  4),  and  which  made  the  Sjartans 
always  take  with  them  to  battle  one 
or  both  of  two  images  (or  rather  ] 
aymboLs)  of  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  j 
and  Pollux  (Herod,  v.  75).  So, 
when  the  Ikeotians  asked  aid  from 
the  Eginctans,  these  last  sent  them 
certain  images  of  the  .'Eacidas  (Herod. 
V.  80)  ; and  the  United  Greeks  s<'t 
BO  high  a value  on  the  jirescncc  of  i 
these  same  images  that  they  sent 


I expressly  to  fetch  them  when  they 
were  about  to  engage  the  Persian 
fleet  at  Salamis  (Herod,  viii,  64  and 
83).  Comiiare  Strah.  viii.  p.  558, 
and  Macroh.  ,Sal.  i.  23. 

• The  chief  authority  for  this 
war  is  the  “Synchronistic  Tablet” 
already  frequently  quoted.  Thecai>- 
ture  of  the  images  is  not  mentioned 
on  that  tablet,  but  is  taken  from  a 
famous  rock-inscription  of  Senna- 
cherib's at  Havian  near  Khorsabad. 
The  idols  arc  said  to  have  been 
captured  at  the  city  of  Hthilin, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  near 
Tckrit. 
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A work  still  remains,  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
this  king,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  was  already  fi.vcd 
in  his  time,  the  style  of  representation  being  exactly 
such  as  prevailed  at  the  most  flourishing  period,  and 
the  workmanship,  apparently,  not  very  inferior.  In 
a cavern  from  which  the 
Supnat  river  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Tigris  rises, 
close  to  a village  called 
Korkhar,  and  about  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  north  of  Di- 
arlxjkr,  is  a bas-relief  sculp- 
tured on  the  natural  rock, 
which  has  been  smoothed 
for  the  purpose,  consisting 
of  a figure  of  the  king  in 
his  sacerdotal  dress  with 
the  right  arm  extended 
and  the  left  hand  grasping 
the  sacrificial  mace,*  accom- 
panied by  an  inscription 
which  is  read  as  follows  : — 

“ By  the  grace  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  and  Iva,  the  Great 
Gods,  I,  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Asshur- ris-ilim,  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  the  son  of 
Mutaggil-Nebo,  king  of  Assyria,  marching  from  the 
great  sea  of  Akhiri  ” (the  Mediterranean)  “ to  the  sea 
Nairi”  (Lake  of  Van),  “for  the  third  time  have 
invaded  the  country  of  Nairi.”  * 


• Tlio  accompanying  woodcut  is 
made  from  a very  rough  drawing 
sent  to  England  by  the  explorer, 
who  is  not  a skilled  draughtsman  ; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 


giving  a mgre  general  notion  of  the 
bas-relief. 

* This  monument,  tlie  earliest 
Assyriiui  sculpture  which  is  known 
to  exist,  is  mentioned  by  Assbur- 
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The  factof’lii.s  having  warred  in  Lower  Mesopotamia 
is  almost  the  whole  that  is  known  of  Tiglath-Pileser’s 
son  and  successor,  Asshur-bel-kala.  A contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Babylonian  prince,  Merodach- 
shapik-ziri  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  successor  of 
Merodach-iddin-akhi),  is  recorded  on  the  famous  syn- 
chronistic tablet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonian 
wars  of  his  father  and  grandfather ; but  the  tablet 
is  so  injured  in  this  place  that  no  particulars  can  be 
gathered  from  it.  From  a monument  of  Asshur- 
bel-kala’s  own  time — one  of  the  earliest  Assyrian 
sculptures  that  has  come  down  to  us — we  may  per- 
haps further  conclude  that  he  inherited  something  of 
the  religious  spirit  of  his  father,  and  gave  a portion 
of  his  attention  to  the  adornment  of  temples,  and  the 
setting  up  of  images.’ 

The  probable  date  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bel-kala 
is  about  B.C.  1110-1090.  He  would  thus  seem  to 
have  been  contemporary  wdth  the  latter  part  of 
Samuel’s  judgeship,  and  he  may  possibly  have  out- 
lived the  appointment  of  Saul  to  be  the  first  king 
of  Israel.*  So  apparently  insignificant  an  event 
was  not  likely  to  disturb  the  thoughts,  even  if 


idanni-pal,  the  father  of  the  Black 
Obelisk  king,  in  his  great  Inscriii- 
tion ; and  it  was  mainly  in  oonae- 
uence  of  this  mention  that  Mr. 
ohn  Taylor,  being  ri’quested  by 
Sir  II.  Hawlinson  to  explore  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  discovered,  in 
18G2,  the  actual  tablet,  a circum- 
stance which  may  serve  to  clear 
away  any  lingering  doubts  that  still 
exist  in  any  quarters  as  to  the  actual 
decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. 

t A mutilated  female  figure,  which 
is  thought  to  bo  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Ishtar  or  Astarte,  discovered 


by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Koyunjik,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  lx?ars  a 
dedicatory  inscription,  almost  il- 
legible, from  which  it  a])|XMrs  to 
have  been  set  up  by  Aashur-bel-kala, 
the  son  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  and 
grandson  of  Asshur-ris-elim.  (See 
Iwlow,  p.  351,  note  *.) 

• According  to  the  ordinary  Bib- 
lical Chronology,  Sanl’s  accession  fell 
al)out  the  year  b.c.  1090.  Samuel’s 
judgeship,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded this,  is  place<i  between  B.c.  1128 
and  11.C.  1096.  (Seo  Clinton,  F.  Jl. 
vol.  i.  p.  320,  and  compare  Talmer, 
Egyptian  ChronicUf,  vol.  ii.  p.  899.) 
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it  came  to  tlie  knowledge,  of  an  Assyrian  king. 
Asshur-bel-kala  would  no  doubt  have  regarded  with 
utter  contempt  tbe  petty  sovereign  of  so  small  a 
territory  as  Palestine,  and  would  have  looked  upon 
tbe  new  kingdom  as  scarcely  more  worthy  of  bis 
notice  than  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand  little  prin- 
cipalities which  lay  on  or  near  his  borders.  Could 
he,  however,  have  possessed  for  a few  moments  the 
prophetic  foresight  vouchsafed  some  centuries  earlier 
to  one  who  may  almost  be  called  his  countryman,'  he 
would  have  been  astonished  to  recognise  in  the  humble 
kingdom  just  lifting  its  head  in  the  far  West,  and 
struggling  to  hold  its  own  against  Philistine  cruelty 
and  oppression,*'  a power  which  in  little  more  than 
fifty  years  would  stand  forth  before  the  world  as  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  own  state.  The 
imperial  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon  did,  in  fact,  eclipse  for  a w^hilo  the  more  an- 
cient glories  of  Assyria.**  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that,  exactly  at  the  time  when  a great  and  powerful 
monarchy  grew  up  in  the  tract  between  Egypt  and 
the  Etiphrates,  Assyria  passed  under  a cloud.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  a blank  for  two  centuries 


* Pcthor,  where  Balaam  lived,  wag 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  Aram-Naharaim  or  Mesoiwtamia. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4 ; compare  Num.  xxii.  5 
and  xxiii.  7.) 

“ 1 Sam.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

“ The  true  cliaracter  of  the  Jewish 
• kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  as 
one  of  the  Great  Oriental  Empires, 
on  a par  with  Chaldtea  and  Assyria, 
and  only  less  celebrated  than  the 
others  from  the  accident  of  its  being 
short-lived,  has  rarely  been  seized  by 
historians.  Milman  indeed  parallels 
the  architectural  glories  of  Solomon 
with  those  of  the  “ older  monarchs  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria”  (^Hutory  the 


Jewt,  vol.  i.  p.  2G1,  1st  edition),  and 
Ewald  has  one  or  two  similar  ex- 
pressions ; but  neither  writer  appears 
to  recognise  the  real  greatness  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom.  It  remained  for 
Dean  Stanley,  with  his  greater  power 
of  realising  the  past,  to  see  that 
David,  npon  the  completion  of  his 
conquests,  “became  a king  on  the 
scale  cf  the  great  Oriental  eovereignt 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,”  founding  “ an 
imperim  dominion,”  and  placing  him- 
self “ on  a level  with  the  great  ixjten- 
tates  of  the  world,”  as,  for  instance, 
“ Kameses  or  Cyrus.”  (Stanley  in 
Smith’s  liO>l.  Diet.  art.  David,  vol.  i. 
p.  408.) 
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between  the  rei^s  of  Asshur-bel-kala  and  the  second 
Tiglathi-Nin,  whose  accession  is  fixed  by  the  As.syrian 
Canon  to  b.c.  800.  During  nearly  three-fourths  of 
this  time,  from  about  B.c.  1090  to  b.c.  950,  the  very 
names  of  the  monarchs  are  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
us.”  It  seems  as  if  there  was  not  room  in  Western 
Asia  for  two  first-class  monarchies  to  exist  and  flourish 
at  the  same  time  ; and  so,  although  there  was  no  con- 
tention, or  even  contact,  between  the  two  empires  of 
Judiea  and  Assyria,”  yet  the  rise  of  the  one  to  great- 
ness could  only  take  place  under  the  condition  of  a 
coincident  weakness  of  the  other. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  interval 
of  darkness,  when  Assyria  would  seem,  from  the 
failure  both  of  buildings  and  records,  to  have  been 
especially  and  exceptionally  weak,”  occurs  the  first 
appearance  of  her  having  extended  her  influence 
beyond  Syria  into  the  great  and  ancient  monarchy  of 
Egypt.  In  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty, 

up  to  that  river. 

“ Pcrlia]i«  tlie  true  cau.se  of  Aa- 
syri-a’s  wetness  at  this  time  was 
that  lier  star  now  paled  lieforo  that 
of  Babylon.  The  story  told  by  Ma- 
crobius  (txi/.  i.  23)  of  communica- 
tions between  an  Egyptian  king, 
Senemur,  or  Sene|i08,  and  a certain 
Deleboras,  or  IXboras,  whom  he 
calls  an  Assyrian  monarch,  belongs 
proliably  to  this  period.  Deboras 
was  most  likely  a Babylonian,  since 
he  was  lord  of  tlio  Mesopotamian 
Helio{Mlis,  which  was  Tsibur,  or 
Sipi«ra.  It  is  sus|X'cUd  that  he 
may  be  the  Tsihir,  who  according  to 
.\sshur-idanni-pal  (infra,  n.  340), 
destroyed  a city  named  Atlil,  on  the 
contiucs  of  A.ssyria.  At  any  rate 
the  very  existence  of  communica- 
tions between  Babylon  and  Egypt 
would  imply  that  Assyria  was  not 
at  the  time  the  yrmt  Mesopotamian 
power. 


“ Tlie  single  name  of  Asshur- 
Mazur,  which  has  been  assigned  to  ' 
this  jeriod  (supra,  p.  291)  is  re-  ■ 
covered  from  an  inscription  of  Shal-  j 
maneser  II.,  the  Black  Obelisk  king,  i 
who  8])cnks  of  a city,  Muddinu,  on 
the  right  h\nk  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  had  been  taken  beforo  his 
time  by  Tiglath-l’ileser  and  Asshur- 
Maziir,  kings  of  Assyria, 

” 'ITie  “ Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  river,”  who  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Ammonites  in  their  war  : 
with  David  (2  S.am.  x.  1C),  may  jios-  I 
sibly  have  been  subjects  or  rather  j 
tributaries  of  Assyria  (and  in  this  | 
sense  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
I’s.  Ixxxiii.  8) ; but  the  Assyrian 
empire  itself  evidently  took  no  jiart 
in  the  struggle.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  at  this  time  sei>m  to  have  | 
claime<l  no  sovereignty  bevond  the 
Euphrates,  while  David  and  Solomon 
were  content  to  push  their  conouests 
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which  began  with  Sheshonk  I.  or  Shishak,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  about  b.c.  990,  Assyrian 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Egyptian 
dynastic  lists.  It  has  been  supposed  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  entire  twenty-second  dynasty, 
together  with  that  which  succeeded  it,  was  Assyrian  ; 
but  the  condition  of  Assyria  at  the  time  renders  such 
an  hypothesis  most  improbable.  The  true  explanation 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  Egyptian  kings  of  this 
period  sometimes  married  Assyrian  wives,  who  natu- 
rally gave  Assyrian  names  to  some  of  their  cliildren. 
These  wives  were  perhaps  members  of  the  Assyrian 
royal  family  ; or  perhaps  they  were  the  daughters  of 
the  Assyrian  nobles  who  from  time  to  time  were 
appointed  as  viceroys  of  the  towns  and  small  states 
which  the  Ninevite  monarchs  conquered  on  the  skirts 
of  their  empire.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  more 
probable  than  the  establishment  in  Egypt  of  a dynasty 
really  Assyrian  at  a time  of  extraordinary  weakness 
and  depression. 

When,  at  the  close  of  this  long  period  of  obscurity, 
Assyria  once  more  comes  into  sight,  we  have  at  first 
only  a dim  and  indistinct  view  of  her  through  the 
mists  which  still  enfold  and  shroud  her  form.  We 
observe  that  her  capital  is  still  fixed  at  Kileh-Sher- 
ghat,  where  a new  series  of  kings,  bearing  names 
which,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  those  of  the  earlier 
period,  are  found  employing  themselves  in  the  repair 
and  enlargement  of  public  buildings,  in  connexion 
with  which  they  obtain  honourable  mention  in  an 
in-scription  of  a later  monarch.  A.sshur-iddin-akhi,  the 
first  monarch  of  this  group,  probably  ascended  the 
throne  about  B.c.  950,  shortly  after  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  may  have 
reigned  from  B.c.  950  to  li.c.  9.30.  He  was  then  pro- 
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bably  succeeded  by  Asshur-danin-il,  who  may  perhaps 
have  been  his  son,  though  of  this  there  is  no  direct 
evidence.  As.shur-danin-il,  it  is  most  likely,  reigned 
from  about  B.C.'flSO  to  B.c.  910,  when,  as  is  inferred 
from  the  Assyrian  Canon,'  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,*  Ivalush  III.,  who  held  the  throne  from  b.c.  910  to 
B.c.  890.  Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  history 
of  these  monarchs.  No  historical  inscriptions  belong- 
ing to  their  reigns  have  been  recovered ; no  exploits 
are  recorded  of  them  in  the  inscriptions  of  later  sove- 
reigns. They  stand  up  before  us,  the  mere  “ shadows 
of  mighty  names” — proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  post- 
humous fame,  which  is  almost  as  often  the  award  of 
chance  sis  the  deserved  recompence  of  superior  merit. 

Of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  second  monarch  of  the  name 
and  the  fourth  king  of  the  group  which  we  are  consid- 
ering, one  important  historical  notice,  contained  in  an 
inscription  of  his  son,  has  come  down  to  us.  In  the 
annals  of  the  gre.at  Asshur-idanni-pal  inscribed  on 
the  Nimrud  monolith,  that  prince,  while  commemo- 
rating his  warlike  exploits,  informs  us  that  he  set  up 
his  sculptures  at  the  sources  of  the  Tsupnat  river 
alongside  of  sculptures  previously  set  up  by  his 
ancestors  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Tiglathi-Nin.*  That 
Tiglathi-Nin  should  have  made  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  brevity  of  his 
reign,  which  only  lasted  for  six  years.  He  ascended 


' The  part  of  the  Canon  which  : 
would  liavc  contained  the  name  of 
Ivalush  is  broken  off.  It  is  inferred 
from  thr  number  of  (he  lintt  (each  of  ! 
which  marks  a year)  that  the  prede- 
cessor of  Tielatlii-Nin  II.  was  given 
a reiun  of  twenty  years. 

’ This  relationship  is  established 
by  the  great  inscription  of  Sardana- 
palus.  (/tritis/i  Mtmeum  Seriis,  I’ls. 


17  to  26.) 

* Asshnr-idanni-pal,  it  will  lie 
observed,  does  not  call  Tiglathi-Nin 
his  father ; and  it  is  therefore  jxxs- 
sible  that  the  former  Tiglathi-Nin 
may  be  intended  (see  above,  p.  30ti, 
note  “).  But  as  'figlathi-Nin  is 
mentioned  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  it 
would  rather  seem  th.at  he  was  a 
later  monarch. 
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the  throne  in  the  year  u.c.  890  ; he  was  succeeded  in 
H.c.  884  by  his  son  Asshur-idanni-pal. 

With  Asshur-idanni-pal  commences  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  the  Empire.  During 
the  twenty -five  years  of  his  active  and  laborious 
reign,  As.syria  enlarged  her  bounds  and  increased 
her  influence  in  almost  every  direction,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  .and  in  the 
arts ; in  the  latter  respect  leaping  suddenly  to  an 
eminence  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  h.ad  not  previ- 
ously been  reached  by  human  genius.  The  size  and 
magnificence  of  Asshur-idanni-pal’s  buildings,  the 
artistic  excellence  of  their  ornamentation,  the  pomp 
and  splendour  which  they  set  before  us  as  familiar  to 
the  king  who  raised  them,  the  skill  in  various  useful 
arts  which  they  dispLay  or  imply,  have  excited  the. 
admiration  of  Europe,  which  has  seen  with  a.stonish- 
ment  that  many  of  its  inventions  were  anticipated, 
and  that  its  luxury  was  almost  equalled,  by  an 
Asiatic  people  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  will  be  our  pleasing  task  at  this  point  of  the  history, 
after  briefly  sketching  Asshur-idanni-pal’s  wars,  to 
give  such  an  account  of  the  great  works  which  he 
constructed  as  will  convey  to  the  reader  at  least  a 
general  idea  of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the 
Assyrians  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  come. 

Asshur-idanni-pal’s  first  campaign  was  in  north- 
western Kurdistan  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Armenia.  It  does  not  present  any  very  remarkable 
features,  though  he  claims  to  have  penetrated  to  a 
region  “ never  approached  by  the  kings,  his  fathers.” 
His  enemies  are  the  Numi  or  Elami  * (i,  e.  the  moun- 


* It  has  been  supposed  that  the  I as  those  of  many  later  inscriptions, 
Numi  of  this  passage  are  the  same  | and  represent  the  Susianians  or 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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taineers),  and  the  Kirkhi,  who  seem  to  have  left  their 
name  in  the  modern  Kurkh.‘  Neither  people  appears 
to  have  been  able  to  make  much  head  against  him; 
no  battle  was  fought;  the  natives  merely  sought  to 
defend  their  fortified  places ; but  these  were  mostly 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  invader.  One  chief,  who 
was  made  prisoner,  received  very  barbarous  treat- 
ment ; he  was  carried  to  Arbela,  and  there  flayed  and 
hung  up  upon  the  town  wall. 

The  second  expedition  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  which 
took  place  in  the  same  year  as  his  first,  was  directed 
against  the  regions  to  the  west  and  the  north-west 
of  Assyria.  Traversing  the  country  of  Qummukh* 
and  receiving  its  tribute,  as  well  as  that  of  Sirki* 
and  Sidikan  (Arban^),  he  advanced  against  the 
. Laki,  who  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief 
people  of  Central  Mesopotamia,  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  Hatra  as  far  as,  or  even  beyond,  the 
middle  Euphrates.  Here  the  people  of  a city  called 
Assura  had  rebelled,  murdered  their  governor,  and 
called  in  a foreigner  to  rule  over  them.  Asshur- 
idanni-pal  marched  hastily  against  the  rebels,  who 


Elamites.  (See  Mr.  lAyard’s  Nine- 
veh ami  Babylon,  p.  353.)  But  the 
entire  series  of  geographical  names 
disproves  this,  and  dies  the  locality 
of  the  campaign  to  north-western 
Kurdistan  and  southern  Armenia. 
The  terms  Numi  and  Elami,  mean- 
ing simply  “ mountaineers  ” (com- 
pare HeK  and  the  like), 

would  naturally  be  applied  to  many 
(piitc  distinct  tribes. 

* niie  name  of  Kurkh  is  given  by 
the  natives  to  some  imiwrtaut  ruins 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  twenty  miles  below  l>inrbekr. 
Tlicse  ruins  cover  a raised  platfomi, 
six  miles  in  circumference,  crowned  j 


towards  the  south-east  conicr  by  a 
lofty  mound,  about  180  feet  high. 
Some  important  Assyrian  remains 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kurkh  is  probably  the  Ciircathio- 
certa  of  the  classical  writers.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  766 j riin.  JLN.  vi.  a.)  It 
is  believed  to  be  tlie  same  city  .as 
the  Tuekha  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. 

' Supra,  p.  313,  note  '. 

’ Circeaium,  acconliug  to  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot.  (Assyrem  Texts,  p. 
31.) 

* See  .above,  vol.  i.  pp.  235  and 

2.W. 
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submitted  at  his  approach,  delivering  up  to  his  mercy 
both  their  city  and  their  new  king.  The  latter  he 
bound  with  fetters  and  carried  with  him  to  Nineveh ; 
the  former  he  treated  with  almost  unexampled  se- 
verity.* Having  first  plundered  the  whole  place,  he 
gave  up  the  houses  of  the  chief  men  to  his  own 
officers,  established  an  Assyrian  governor  in  the  pa- 
lace, and  then,  selecting  from  the  inhabitants  the  most 
guilty,  he  crucified  some,  burnt  others,  and  punished 
the  remainder  by  cutting  off  tbeir  ears  or  their  noses. 
We  can  feel  no  surprise  when  we  are  informed  that, 
while  he  was  thus  “ arranging  ” these  matters,  the 
remaining  kings  of  the  Laki  submissively  sent  in 
their  tribute  to  the  conqueror,  paying  it  with  appar- 
ent cheerfulness,  though  it  was  “ a heavy  and  much 
increased  burthen.” 

In  his  third  expedition,  which  was  in  his  second 
year,  Asshur-idanni-pal  turned  his  arms  to  the  north, 
and  marched  towards  the  Upper  Tigris,  where  he 
forced  the  kings  of  the  Nairi,  who  had,  it  appears, 
regained  their  independence,  to  give  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  appointed  them  an  annual  tribute  in 
gold,  silver,  horses,  cattle,  and  other  commodities. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  expedition  that,  having 
ascended  to  the  sources  of  the  Tsupnat  river,  or 
Eastern  Tigris,*  Asshur-idanni-pal  set  up  his  mcmo- 


* The  only  iiaraUcl  to  this  se- 
verity, which  the  Inscriptions  offer, 
is  furnished  by  Asshur-idanni-pal 
liimself  in  his  account  of  an  expedi- 
tion undertaken  in  the  next  year, 
where,  on  taking  a revolted  city 
( Tela),  he  tells  us,  “ their  men, 
young  and  old,  I took  prisoners.  Of 
some  1 cut  off  the  feet  and  hands ; 
of  others  I cut  off  the  noses,  cars, 
and  lips ; of  the  young  men’s  ears  I 


made  a heap ; of  the  old  men's  heads 
I built  a minaret.  I exposed  their 
heads  as  a tro]ihy  in  front  of  their 
city.  The  male  children  and  the 
female  children  I burnt  in  the  flames. 
The  city  I destroyed,  and  consiuned, 
and  burnt  witli  fire.”  (^Intcriplioti, 
col.  i.  ad  fin.) 

® The  Tsupnat  or  Tstipua  is  now 
called  the  Txheneh — a slight  corrup- 
tion of  the  original  appellation.  It 
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rial  side  by  side  with  monuments  previously  erected 
on  the  same  site  by  Tiglath-Pilcser  and  by  the  first 
or  second  Tiglatbi-Nin.* 

Asshur-idanni-pal’s  fourth  campaign  was  towards 
the  south-east.  He  cros.sed  the  lesser  Zab,  and, 
entering  the  Zagros  range,  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  its  fruitful  valleys — pushing  his  arms  further 
than  any  of  his  ancestors,  capturing  some  scores  of 
towns,  and  accepting  or  extorting  tribute  from  a dozen 
petty  kings.  The  furthest  extent  of  his  march  wms 
probably  the  district  of  Zohab  acro.ss  the  Shirwan 
branch  of  the  Diyaleh,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Edisa.*  On  his  retuni  he  built,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
a city,  wliich  a Babylonian  king  called  Tsibir  had 
destroyed  at  a remote  period,  and  gave  to  his  new 
foundation  the  name  of  Dur-Asslmr,  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  protection  vouchsafed  him  by 
“ the  chief  of  the  gods.” 

In  his  fifth  campaign  the  warlike  monarch  once 
more  directed  his  steps  towards  the  north.  Passing 


is  probably  the  native  term  from 
which  the  Greeks  and  lioman.s  formetl 
the  name  Sophfln^,  whereby  they 
designated  the  entire  region  between 
the  Mons  Masius  and  the  UpjK-r 
Kn])hrates.  (Sec  Strab.  xi.  p.  7(i6  ; 
Plin.  //.  AT.  vi.  27  ; D.  Cass,  xxxvi. 
36 ; Pint.  Vit.  Lttcull.  c.  24 ; Pro- 
cop. De  jEd.  iii.  2,  &c.)  Mr.  John 
Taylor  has  recently  explorcil  this 
region,  and  finds  that  the  Tsupnat 
has  an  underground  course  of  a con- 
siderable length  through  a cavern, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fact  exagge- 
rated by  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  into  a pas- 
sage of  the  Tigris  underneath  Mount 
Taurus.  The  Arab  geographer,  Yacut, 
gives  an  account  far  nearer  the  truth, 
making  the  Tigris  flow  from  a dark 
cave  near  Hilluras  ('IXXopit  of  ITo- 
copius).  It  thus  appears  that  both 


the  Arabians  and  the  Romans  re- 
garded the  Tsupnat  as  the  true  Tigris, 
which  isj  incorrect,  as  the  stream 
that  flows  down  from  Lake  Gbljik  is 
decidedly  the  main  river.  In  the 
cave  above-mentioned  Mr.  Taylor 
found  two  of  the  three  memorials 
mentioned  by  Asshur-idanni-pal. 
These  were  his  own,  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser’s.  The  third  had  prolrably 
been  destroyed  by  the  falling  in  of 
a part  of  the  cave. 

* Supra,  pp.  331,  332,  and  336. 

* Ptolemy  calls  the  Diyaleh  the 
Gorgus,  rSpyoc,  (vi.  i.),  which  is  an 
Arian  equivalent  of  the  Semitic 
Edisa;  for  edut  in  Arabic  is  the 
sameaspurj  in  Persian, meaning  “a 
wolf  or  hya'na."  Com|>arc  the  name 
.\vKoe  given  to  the  Zab,  which  had 
almost  the  same  meaning,  (licb.  3K(.) 
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through  tlie  country  of  the  Qummukh,  and  receiving 
their  tribute,  he  proceeded  to  war  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  tlie  Mons  Masius,  where  he  took  the  cities 
of  Matyat  (now  Mediyat)  and  Kapranisa.  He  tlien 
appears  to  have  crossed  the  Tigris  and  w'arred  on  the 
flanks  of  Niphates,  where  his  chief  enemy  was  the 
people  of  Kasiyara,  Returning  thence,  he  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Nairi,  where  he  declares  that  he 
overthrew  and  destroyed  250  strong  walled  cities,  and 
put  to  death  a considerable  number  of  the  princes. 

The  sixth  campaign  of  Asshur-idanni-pal  was  in  a 
westerly  direction.  Starting  from  Calah  or  Nimrud, 
he  crossed  the  Tigris,  and,  marching  through  the 
middle  of  Mesopotamia  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
Sinjar  range,  took  tribute  from  a number  of  subject 
towns  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Jerujer,“  Khar 
hour,  and  Euphrates,  among  which  the  most  import- 
ant were  Sidikan  (now  Arban),  Sirki,  and  Anat  (now 
Anah).  From  Anat,  apparently  his  frontier-town  in 
this  direction,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Tsukhi 
(Shuhites),  captured  their  city  Tsur,®  and  forced  them, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  which  they  received 
from  their  neighbours,  the  Babylonians,*  to  surrender 
themselves.  He  then  entered  Chaldma,  and  chastised 
the  Chaldaeans,  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
his  own  country. 

His  seventh  campaign  was  also  against  the  Shu- 
hites. Released  from  the  immediate  pressure  of 

D Ilian  V. 

■*  The  Babylonian  monarch  of  the 
time  was  Nebo-bal-adan.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  son  of  the  Nebo-sum-iskun 
mentioned  on  the  Synchronistic 
tablet  as  having  warred  with  As- 
shur-idanni-pal. 


• This  river,  the  Hennas  of  the 
Arabians,  ap]>ears  in  Asshur-idanni- 
pal’s  inscriptions  under  tlie  name  of 
Khnrmidi. 

* Tsur,  Tyre,  may  perhaps  be 
cognate  to  the  Hebrew  "WX,  the  ori- 
dual  meaning  of  which  is  “ a ijick.”  j 

initial  sibilant  is  however  ratlier 
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his  arms,  they  had  rebelled,  and  had  even  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Assjorian  Empire.  The  Laki, 
whose  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Shuhites 
towards  the  north  and  east,  assisted  them.  The 
combined  army,  which  tlie  allies  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field,  amounted  probably  to  20,000  men,® 
including  a large  number  of  warriors  who  fought 
in  chariots.  Asshur-idanni-pal  first  attacked  the 
cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  felt  his  might  on  the  former  occasion  ; and, 
having  reduced  these  and  punished  their  rebellion 
with  great  severity,*  he  crossed  the  river  on  rafts, 
and  fought  a battle  with  the  main  army  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  engagement  Ijp  was  completely  victo- 
rious, defeating  the  Tsukhi  and  their  allies  with  great 
slaughter,  and  driving  their  routed  forces  headlong 
into  the  Euphrates,  where  great  numbers  perished  by 
drowning.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  rebels 
fell  in  the  battle  ; and  the  entire  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which  had  escaped  invasion  in  the 
former  campaign,  was  ravaged  furiously  with  fire 
and  sword  by  the  incensed  monarch.  The  cities  and 
castles  were  burnt,  the  males  put  to  the  sword,  the 
women,  children,  and  cattle  carried  off.  Two  kings 
of  the  Laki  are  mentioned,  of  whom  one  escaped, 
while  the  other  was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to 
Assyria  by  the  conqueror.  A rate  of  tribute  was 
then  imposed  on  the  land  considerably  in  advance  of 
that  to  which  it  had  previously  been  liable.  Besides 


* The  scribe  has  accidentally  ! battle  1 
written  the  number  as  “ 6000,”  in-  | ‘ Asshur-idanni-pal  says  that  he 

stead  of  “ 10,000  or  20,0o0.”  Im-  , “ m.ade  a desert  ” of  the  banks  of  the 
mediately  afterwards  he  st.ates  that  Khaiiour.  Thirty  of  the  chief  pri- 
6500  of  these  6000  were  slain  in  the  souers  were  imjialed  on  stakes. 
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this,  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  country,  the  con- 
queror built  two  new  cities,  one  on  either  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  naming  the  city  on  the  left  bank  after 
himself,  and  that  on  the  right  bank  after  the  god 
Asshur.  Both  of  these  places  were  no  doubt  left  well 
garrisoned  with  Assyrian  soldiers,  on  whom  the  con- 
queror could  place  entire  reliance. 

Asshur-idanni-pal’s  eighth  campaign  was  nearly  in 
the  same  quarter ; but  its  exact  scene  lay,  apparently, 
somewhat  higher  up  the  Euphrates.  Hazilu,  the  king 
of  the  Laki,  who  escaped  capture  in  the  preceding 
expedition,  had  owed  his  safety  to  the  refuge  given 
him  by  the  people  of  Beth-Adina.  Asshur-idanni-pal, 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  an  insult  to  himself,  and  was  resolved  to 
punish  their  presumption,  made  his  eighth  expedition 
solely  against  this  bold  but  weak  people.  Unable  to 
meet  his  forces  in  the  field,  they  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  chief  city,  Kabrabi  (?),  which  was  immediately 
besieged,  and  soon  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  country  of  Beth-Adina,  which  lay  on  the  left  or 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Balis,  was  overrun  and  added  to  the  empire.’ 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  were  carried  off 
and  settled  at  Calah. 

The  most  interesting  of  Asshur- idanni-pal’s  cam- 
paigns is  the  ninth,  which  was  against  Syria.  Having 
marched  across  Upper  Mesopotamia  and  received 


^ It  may  l>c  conjectured  that  the 
pcoide  of  Beth-Adina  are  “ the 
children  of  Eden,”  of  whom  we  have 
mention  in  Kings  (2  K.  xix.  12)  and 
Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12),  and  who  in 
Sennaclierib’s  time  inliabitcd  a city 
called  Tel-Assliur.  Tlic  indications 
of  locality  mentioned  in  these  jias- 


sages,  and  also  those  furnished  by 
Ezek.  xxvii.  25,  suit  well  with  the 
vicinity  of  Balis.  Tcl-Asshur  may 
jiossiblybo  the  city  built  by  Asshur- 
idanni-jnl,  and  named  after  the  god 
Asshur  at  the  close  of  bis  seventh 
campaign. 
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various  tributes  upon  his  way,  the  As.syrian  monarch 
crossed  the  Euphrates  on  rafts,  and,  entering  the 
city  of  Carchemish,  received  the  submission  of  San- 
gara,  the  Hittite  prince,  who  ruled  in  that  town,  and 
of  various  other  chiefs,  “ who  came  reverently  and 
kissed  his  sceptre,”  He  then  “ gave  command  to 
advance  towards  Lebanon.”  Entering  the  territory 
of  the  Patena,*  who  adjoined  upon  the  northern 
Hittites,  and  held  the  country  about  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  he  occupied  the  capital,  Kinalua,  which  was 
between  the  Abri  (or  Afrin)  and  the  Orontes ; 
alarmed  the  rebel  king,  Lubarna,  so  that  he  submitted, 
and  consented  to  pay  a tribute ; and,  then,  crossing 
the  Orontes  and  destroying  certain  cities  of  the 
Patena,  passed  along  the  northern  flank  of  Lebanon, 
and  reached  the  Mediterranean,  Here  he  erected 
altars  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  after  which 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  principal  Phoe- 
nician states,  among  which  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and 
Aradus  may  be  distinctly  recognised.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded inland,  and  visited  the  mountain  range  of 
Amanus,  where  he  cut  timber,  set  up  a sculptured 
memorial,  and  offered  sacrifice.  After  this  he  re- 
turned to  Assyria,  carrying  ■wdth  him,  besides  other 
plunder,  a quantity  of  wooden  beams,  probably  cedar, 
which  he  carefully  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  to  be  used 
in  his  public  buildings. 

The  tenth  campaign  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  and 
the  last  which  is  recorded,  was  in  the  region  of  the 


’ Mr.  Fox  Talbot  compares  this  I of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tlie 
name  with  tliat  of  the  city  Uatna-  1 jiosition  of  the  I’atcna  at  this  time 
visited  by  Julian.  Trih,  i was,  however,  much  further  north 

p.  32.)  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  sug-  I than  Batan.aa,  which  rather  corres- 
gestod  a comparison  witli  the  Batana»  1 jKinds  with  liashan. 
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Upper  Tigris.  The  geographical  details  here  are 
difficult  to  follow.  We  can  only  say  that,  as  usual, 
the  Assyrian  monarch  claims  to  have  overpowered 
all  resistance,  to  have  defeated  armies,  burnt  cities, 
and  carried  off  vast  numbers  of  prisoners.  The 
“royal  city”  of  the  monarch  chiefly  attacked  was 
Amidi,  now  Diarbekr,  which  sufficiently  marks  \he 
main  locality  of  the  expedition.* 

While  engaged  in  these  important  wars,  which 
were  all  included  within  his  first  six  years,  Asshur- 
idanni-pal,  like  his  great  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser, 
occasionally  so  far  unbent  as  to  indulge  in  the  recrea- 
tion of  hunting.  He  interrupts  the  account  of  his 
military  achievements  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity, that  on  one  occasion  he  slew  fifty  large  wild 
hulls  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  ^ cap- 
tured eight  of  the  same  animals  ; while,  on  another, 
he  killed  twenty  ostriches  (?),  and  took  captive  the 
same  number.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  example 
of  Tiglath-Pileser,’  and  from  other  inscriptions  of 
Asshur-idanni-pal  himself,  that  the  captured  animals 
were  conveyed  to  Assyria  cither  as  curiosities,  or, 
more  probably,  as  objects  of  chase.  Asshur-idanni- 
pal’s  sculptures  show  that  the  pursuit  of  the  wild 
bull  was  one  of  his  favourite  occupations ; ’ and,  as 
the  animals  were  scarce  in  Assyria,  he  may  have 
found  it  expedient  to  import  them. 

Asshur-idanni-pal  appears,  however,  to  have  pos- 


' Amiili  continuod  to  bo  known  aa  , country  of  Bckr  ”)  superseded  that 
Amida  through  the  Greek,  Roman,  j of  Amida  in  the  seventh  eentury. 
and  Byzantine  jieriods,  and  is  men-  I Diarbekr  is,  however,  still  known  as 
tinned  under  tliat  name  by  Zosimns  I Amid  or  Kara  Amid  to  tiiq  Turks 
(iii.  34),  Procopius  {Bdl.  I‘tm.  i.  17),  | and  Armenians. 

Eustathius  of  Epiphania,  and  others.  ! ’ Supra,  p.  818. 

The  Arabic  name  of  Diarbekr  (“  the  i • Sw  pages  130  to  133. 
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Bessed  a menagerie  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh,  in  which  were  maintained  a variety  of 
strange  and  curious  animals.  Animals  called  paguts 
or  pagdts  — perhaps  elephants  — were  received  as 
tribute  from  the  Phoenicians  during  his  reign,  on  at 
least  one  occasion,  and  placed  in  this  enclosure, 
where  (he  tells  us)  they  throve  and  bred.  So  well 
was  his  taste  for  such  curiosities  known,  that  even 
neighbouring  sovereigns  sought  to  gratify  it,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt,  a Pharaoh  probably  of  the  twenty- 
first  dynasty,  sent  him  a present  of  strange  animals 
when  he  was  in  Southern  Syria,  as  a compliment 
likely  to  be  appreciated.  Ilis  love  of  the  chase, 
which  he  no  doubt  indulged  to  some  extent  at  home, 
found  in  Syria,  and  in  the  country  on  the  Upper 
Tigris,  its  amplest  and  most  varied  exercise.  In  an 
obelisk  inscription,  designed  especially  to  commemo- 
rate a.  great  hunting  expedition  into  these  regions, 
he  tells  us  that,  besides  antelopes  of  all  sorts,  which 
he  took  and  sent  to  Asshur,  he  captured  and  destroyed 
the  following  animals : — lions,  wild  sheep,  red  deer, 
fallow-deer,  wild  goats  or  ibexes,  leopards  large  and 
small,  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  boars,  ostriches, 
foxes,  hyaiuas,  wild  asses,  and  a few  kinds  which 
have  not  been  identified.*  From  another  inscription 
we  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  expedition, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  ho  destroyed  360  large  lions,  257  large  wild 
cattle,  and  thirty  buffaloes,  while  he  took  and  sent  to 
Calah  fifteen  full  grown  lions,  fifty  young  lions,  some 


* See  a paper  pnWished  l>y  Sir  II.  lions  from  the  jnsfuifrc  in  the  Tratif- 
Rawlinson  in  tlie  'rraiisactions  of  j actions  will  be  found  in  the  text. 
the  Iloyal  fheirty  <f  Literature,  vol.  They  liave  the  sanction  of  the 
vii.  New  Series,  p.  U.  A few  varia-  I writer. 
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leopards,  several  pairs  of  wild  buffaloes  and  wild 
cattle,  together  with  ostriches,  wolves,  red  deer, 
bears,  cheetas,  and  hyajnas.'  Thus  in  his  peaceful 
hours  ho  was  still  actively  employed,  and,  in  the 
chase  of  many  dangerous  beasts,  was  able  to  exercise 
the  same  qualities  of  courage,  coolness,  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  which  procured  him  in  his  wars 
such  frequent  and  such  great  successes. 

Thus  distinguished,  both  as  a hunter  and  as  a 
warrior,  Asshur-idanni-pal,  nevertheless,  excelled  his 
predecessors  most  remarkably  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
public  buildings  and  the  free  use  which  he  made  of 
the  mimetic  and  other  arts  in  their  ornamentation. 
The  constructions  of  the  earlier  kings  at  Asshur  (or 
Kileh-Sherghat),  whatever  merit  they  may  have  had, 
were  beyond  a doubt  far  inferior  to  those  which, 
from  the  time  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  were  raised  in 
rapid  succession  at  Calah,  Nineveh,  and  Beth-Sargina 
by  that  monarch  and  his  successors  upon  the  throne. 
The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  have  yielded  no 
sculptures,  nor  do  they  show  any  traces  of  buildings 
on  the  scale  of  those  which,  at  Nimrud,  Koyunjik, 
and  BLhorsabad,  provoke  the  admiration  of  the  tra- 
veller. The  great  palace  of  Asshur-idanni-pal  was  at 
Calah,  which  he  first  raised  from  a provincial  town  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was  a building 
360  feet  long  by  300  broad,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  large  halls,  and  a far  greater  number  of  small 
chambers,  grouped  round  a central  court  130  feet 
long  and  nearly  100  wide.  The  longest  of  the  halls, 
which  faced  towards  the  north,  and  was  the  first  room 


• Tins  inscriplion  is  on  tlio  altar  king’s  sculptuivd  effigy.  (Infra,  p. 
found  at  Nimrud  in  front  of  this  354.) 
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entered  by  one  who  approached  from  the  town,  was 
in  length  154  and  in  breadth  thirty-three  feet.  The 
others  varied  between  a size  little  short  of  this,  and  a 
length  of  sixty-five  with  a breadth  of  less  than  twenty 
feet.  The  chambers  were  generally  square,  or  nearly 
so,  and  in  their  greatest  dimensions  rarely  exceeded 


riftn  of  Palace  of  Aflahur>idanni>pa1. 


ten  yards.  The  whole  palace  was  raised  upon  a lofty 
platform,  made  of  sun-bumt  brick,  but  externally 
cased  on  every  side  with  hewn  stone.  There  were 
two  grand  fai^ades,  one  facing  the  north,  on  which 
side  there  was  an  ascent  to  the  platform  from  the 
town ; and  the  other  facing  the  Tigris,*  which  an- 


• This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
1>.  654),  who  has  even  ventured,  with 


the  help  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  to  recon- 
struct the  river  facade.  (Monuments, 
2nd  Scries,  PI.  1.) 
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ciently  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  platform  towards 
the  west.  On  the  northern  front  two  or  three  great 
gateways,’  flanked  with  andro-sphinxes,®  gave  direct 
access  to  the  principal  hall  or  audience  cliamber,  a 
noble  apartment,  but  too  narrow  for  its  lengtii,  lined 
throughout  with  scul2)tured  slabs  representing  the 
various  actions  of  the  king,  and  contiiining  at  the 
upper  or  eastern  end  a raised  stone  platform  cut  into 
steps,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  intended  to  support ' 
at  a proper  elevation  the  carved  throne  of  the 
monarch.*  A grand  portal  in  the  southern  wall  of 
the  chamber,  guarded  on  either  side  by  winged 
human-headed  bulls  in  yellow  limestone,  conducted 
into  a second  hall  considerably  smaller  than  the  first, 
and  having  less  variety  of  ornament,'"  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  central  court  by  a handsome  gateway 
towards  the  south;  and,  towards  the  east,  was  con- 
nected with  a third  hall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  palace.  This  chamber  was  a better-propor- 
tioned room  than  most,  being  alwut  ninety  feet  long 
by  twenty-six  wide ; it  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  court,  with  which  it  communicated  by  two 
gateways ; and,  infernally,  it  was  adorned  with  sculjj- 
tures  of  a more  finished  and  elaborate  character  than 
any  other  room  in  the  building."  Behind  this  eastern 


’ Only  two  wiTO  uncovcrwl  by 
Mr.  Layard ; but  be  believes  that 
there  was  a third  between  them,  as 
St  Koytmjik  and  Kborsabad.  (Nin. 
anil  Bab.  1.  s.  c.  Compare  aix)ve, 
vol.  i.  pp.  366-367.) 

' lliis  term  is  intended  to  express 
the  winged  lions  which  have  the 
form  of  a man  down  to  the  waiet. 
(Lavard,  Monuments,  1st  Series, 
PI.  42.) 

• Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 


mains, vol.  i.  p.  383 ; Monuments, 
1st  Series,  p.  6. 

"*  This  hall  was  about  100  feet 
long  by  25  broad.  All  the  slabs 
except  one  were  ornamented  with 
colossal  eagle-headed  figures  in  pairs, 
facing  one  another,  and  separated  by 
the  sacred  tree. 

“ From  the  upper  or  northern  end 
of  this  hall  was  obtained  the  mag- 
nificently dressed  group,  figured  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  1st  Scries  of  his 
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hall  was  another  opening  into  it,  of  somewhat  greater 
length,  but  only  twenty  feet  wide  ; and  this  led  to 
five  small  chambers,  which  here  bounded  the  palace. 
South  of  the  Great  Court  were,  again,  two  halls  com- 
municating with  each  other ; but  they  were  of 
inferior  size  to  those  on  the  north  and  west,  and  were 
far  less  richly  ornamented.  It  is  conjectured  that 
there  were  also  two  or  three  halls  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Court  between  it  and  the  river  ; ' but  of  this 
there  was  no  very  clear  evidence,  • and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  court  towards  the  west  was  not, 
at  least  partially,  open  to  the  river.  Almost  every 
hall  had  one  or  two  small  chambers  attached  to  it, 
which  were  most  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  halls  and 
connected  with  them  by  large  doorways. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  palace  of  Asshur- 
idanni-pal.  Its  great  halls,  so  narrow  for  their  length, 
were  probably  roofed  with  beams  stretching  across 
them  from  side  to  side,  and  lighted  by  small  louvres 
in  their  roofs  after  the  manner  described  in  the 
former  volume.*  Its  square  chambers  may  have  been 
domed,*  and  perhaps  were  not  lighted  at  all,  or  only 
by  lamps  and  torches.  They  were  generally  without 
ornamentation.*  The  grand  halls,  on  the  contrary, 
and  some  of  the  narrower  chambers,  were  decorated 
on  every  side,  first  with  sculptures  to  the  height  of 
nine  or  ten  feet,  and  then  with  enamelled  bricks,  or 


MonumenU,  PI.  5,  and  now  in  the  j rnins  in  Mr.  Ijiyard’s  Kineveh  and 
Britiah  Museum.  “ All  the  figures  liabtjlon,  opp.  p.  6.')5. 
in  the  chamber,”  says  Mr.  Layard,  I ’ See  vol.  i,  p.  381. 

“ are  colossal,  and  arc  remarkable  I ’ Like  the  rooms  in  ordinary  As- 
for  the  careful  finish  of  the  sculptures  j Syrian  houses.  (See  the  representa- 
and  elaborate  nature  of  the  onia-  | tion,  vol.  i.  p.  403.) 
ments.”  (A'incivh  and  its  Remains,  1 * Their  walls  had  the  usual  covering 

vol.  i.  p.  305.)  ' of  aUbaster  slabs,  but  these  slabs  were 

‘ See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  | inscribed  only,  and  not  sculptured. 
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patterns  painted  in  fresco,  to  the  height,  probably,  of 
seven  or  eight  feet  more.  The  entire  heiglit  of  the 
rooms  was  thus  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet. 

The  character  of  Asshur-idanni-pal’s  sculptures  has 
been  sufficiently  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.® 
They  have  great  spirit,  boldness,  and  force  ; occasion- 
ally they  shew  real  merit  in  the  design  ; but  they  are 
clumsy  in  the  drawing  and  somewhat  coarse  in  the 
execution.  What  chiefly  surprises  us  in  regard  to 
them  is  the  suddenness  with  which  the  art  they 
manifest  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  without  going 
through  the  usual  stages  of  rudeness  and  imperfection. 
Setting  aside  one  mutilated  statue  of  very  poor  execu- 
tion® and  a single  rock  tablet,’  we  have  no  specimens 
remaining  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  more  ancient  than 
this  monarch."  That  art  almost  seems  to  start  in 
Assyria,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  full 
grown.  Asshur-idanni-pal  had  undoubtedly  some 
constructions  of  former  monarchs  to  copy  from,  both 
in  his  palatial  and  in  his  sacred  edifices ; the  old 
palaces  and  temples  at  Kileh-Sherghat  must  have 
had  a certain  grandeur ; and  in  his  architecture  this 
monarch  may  have  merely  amplified  and  improved 


* Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  pp.  428-432. 

• A mutilated  female  statue, 
t)roUHht  from  Kojtmjik,  and  now  in 
the  cidlars  of  the  British  Mu.scuni,  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Asshiir- 
Ixil-kala,  son  of  Tiglath-Pilescr,  and 
is  the  earliest  Assyrian  sculpture 
which  has  been  brought  to  Europa:. 
The  figure  wants  the  head,  the  two 
arms  from  the  elbows,  and  the  front 
part  of  the  feet.  It  is  in  a coaise 
stone,  and  appears  to  have  been  very 
rudely  carvol.  The  size  is  a little 


below  that  of  life.  The  proportions 
are  bad,  the  length  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  arms  and  the  legs  being 
much  too  short.  There  arc  ap|iear- 
anccs  from  which  it  is  concludwl  that 
the  statue  had  been  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purjioses  of  a fountain. 

’ TTie  tablet  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  I., 
of  which  a representation  has  been 
already  given  (supra,  p.  331). 

* Some  signet-cylinders  of  Assy- 
rian workmanship  may  bo  earlier. 
But  their  date  is  uncertain. 
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upon  tlie  models  left,  him  by  his  predecessors ; but 
his  ornamentation,  so  fur  as  appears,  was  his  own. 
The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  have  yielded  bricks 
in  abundance,  but  not  a single  fragment  of  a sculp- 
tured slab.'  We  cannot  prove  that  ornamental  bas- 
reliefs  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  As.shur-idanni- 
pal ; indeed  the  rock  tablets,  which  earlier  monarchs 
set  np,  were  sculptures  of  this  character ; but  to 
Asshur-idanni-pal  seems  at  any  rate  to  belong  the 
merit  of  having  first  adopted  bas-reliefs  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  as  an  architectural  ornament,  and  of 
having  employed  them  so  as  to  represent  by  their 
means  all  the  public  life  of  the  monarch. 

The  other  arts  employed  by  this  king  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  buildings  were  those  of  enamelling  bricks 
and  painting  in  fresco  upon  a plaster.  Both  involve 
considerable  skill  in  the  preparation  of  colours,  and 
the  former  especially  implies  much  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  several  very  delicate  processes.'® 

The  sculptures  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  besides  prov- 
ing directly  the  high  condition  of  mimetic  art  in 
Assyria  at  this  time,  furnish  indirect  evidence  of  the 
wonderful  progress  which  had  been  made  in  various 
im2Jortant  manufactures.  The  metallurgy  which  pro- 
duced the  swords,  sword-sheaths,  daggers,  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this  period,"  must 
have  been  of  a very  advanced  description.  The 
coach-building,  which  constructed  the  chariots,  the 
saddlery  which  made  the  harness  of  the  horses,  the 


* I.ay.ird,  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, vol.  ii.  pp.  58-60;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  581.  Small  bits  of 
Insalt,  fm^icnts  j>rol)nbly  of  an 
obelisk,  a rude  statue  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
423),  and  some  portions  of  a winp^ 
bull,  are  all  the  works  of  art  which 


Kileh-Sherghat  has  yielded.  ITie 
statue  is  later  than  the  time  of  As- 
shur-idanni-jial. 

Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  473, 474. 

” For  representations,  see  voL  i. 
fip.  457,  461 ; and  supra,  pp.  63, 
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embroidery  which  ornamented  the  robes, must,  simi- 
larly, have  been  of  a superior  character.  The  evidence 
of  the  sculptures  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  the  time  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  the  Assyrians  were 
already  a great  and  luxurious  people,  that  most  of 
the  useful  arts  not  only  existed  among  them  but 
were  cultivated  to  a high  pitch,  and  that  in  dre.ss, 
furniture,  jewellery,  &c.,  they  were  not  very  much 
l>ehind  the  moderns. 

Besides  the  magnificent  palace  which  he  built  at 
Calah,  Asshur-idanni-pal  is  known  also  to  have 
erected  a certain  numlier  of  temples.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  have  been  already  described.'^  They 
stood  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Nimrud 
platform  and  consisted  of  two  edifices,  one  exactly  at 
the  angle,  comprising  the  high  tower  or  ziggurat'* 
which  stood  out  as  a sort  of  corner  buttress  from  the 
great  mound,  and  a shrine  with  chambers  at  the 
tower’s  base ; the  other,  a little  further  to  the  east, 
consisting  of  a shrine  and  chambers  without  a tower. 
These  temples  were  richly  ornamented  both  within 
and  without ; and  in  front  of  the  larger  one  was  an 
erection  which  seems  to  show  that  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  either  during  their  lifetime,  or  at  any  rate 
after  their  decease,  received  divine  honours  from  their 
subjects.  On  a plain  square  pedestal  about  two  feet 
in  height  was  raised  a solid  block  of  limestone  cut 
into  the  shape  of  an  arched  frame,  and  within  this 
frame  was  carved  the  monarch  in  his  sacerdotal  dreas, 
and  with  the  sacred  collar  roimd  his  neck,  while  the 
five  principal  divine  emblems  were  represented  above 

**  See  vol.  i.  pp.  493;  ainl  Tliis  tower,  howover,  was  j»artly 
compare  \A\.y^T^S^Ninevthandits  lh~  j the  work  of  Asslmr-idauni-pals  sou 
vol.  ii.  pp.  321  and  412-414.  I ami  successor,  Slialmanescr  11. 

**  Supra,  vol.  i,  ]>p.  394-402.  . 

VOL.  II.  2 A 
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his  head,“  In  front  of  this  figure,  marking  (apparently) 
the  object  of  its  erection,'*  was  a triangular  altar  with 
_ _ a circular  top,  very 

much  resembling  the 
tripod  of  the  Greeks.' 
Here  we  may  presume 
were  laid  the  offerings 
with  which  tlie  credu- 
lous and  the  servile 
propitiated  the  new 
god,  who  may  not  im- 
probably have  inter- 
cepted many  a gift  on 
its  way  to  the  deity  of 
the  temple. 

Another  temple  built 
by  this  monarch  was 
one  dedicated  to  Beltis 
at  Nineveh.  It  wa.s 
perhaps  for  the  oriia- 
mentation  of  this  edifice  that  he  cut  “ great  trees  ” 
in  Amanus  and  ebscwhere  during  his  Syrian  expe- 
dition, and  had  them  conveyed  across  Mesopotamia 
to  Assyria.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  these  beams 
were  carried,  not  to  Calah,  where  Asshur-idanni-pal 
usually  resided,  but  to  Nineveh. 

A remarkable  work,  probably  erected  by  this 
monarch,  and  set  up  as  a memorial  of  his  reign  at 


StHc  of  Ashhiir-idiui]>i-|a],  with  »ltar  in  front 
(Nimriidj. 


“ A stele  of  the  same  kiiijr,  closfly  bani-pal,  where  there  is  an  arched 
rcsembliuj;  this,  hut  of  a ruder  cha-  frame  very  like  this  of  Aaslmr-idanni- 
racter,  Iws  been  recently  brought  to  j pal,  apparcutly  set  up  against  a tem- 
England  from  Kurkh,  near  Diarbekr,  i pic,  aith  an  altar  at  a little  distance, 
and  adiled  to  the  National  Collection,  j placed  in  a mthway  leading  directly 
**  Tlie  custom  of  placing  an  altar  i to  the  royal  image.  (See  vol.  i.  p. 
directly  in  front  of  a sculptured  re-  | 388,  No.  V.) 

presentation  of  the  king  apiicars  also  | ‘ Ijtyard,  Ninevcli  and  liahylnn, 

in  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  A.sshur-  p.  351.' 
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the  sjime  city,  is  an  olrelisk  in  white  stone,*  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  On  this  monument,  wliich  was 
covered  on  all  its  four  sides  ^\dth  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions, now  nearly  obliterated,  As.shur-idanni-pal 
commemorated  his  wars  and  hunting  exploits  in 
A'arious  countries.  The  obelisk  is  a monolith,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad  at 
the  base.’  It  tapers  slightly,  and,  like  the  Black 
Obelisk  erected  by  this  monarch’s  son,’  is  crowned 
at  the  summit  by  three  steps  or  gradines.  This 
thoroughly  Assyrian  ornamentation*  seems  to  show 
that  the  idea  of  the  obelisk  was  not  derived  from 
Egypt,  where  the  pyramidical  apex  was  universally 
used,  being  regarded  as  essential  to  this  class  of 
ornaments.’  If  we  must  seek  a foreign  origin  for 
the  invention,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  pillars 
(<rr»/Xai  or  /cioyev)  which  the  Phoenicians  emjiloyed, 
as  ornaments  or  memorials,  from  a remote  antiquity,* 
objects  pos.sibly  seen  by  the  monarch  who  took  tribute 
from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  most  of  the 
maritime  Syrian  cities.’ 


’ Two  ft'Ct,  Ih.it  is,  on  the  bronder 
face ; on  the  narrower  one  the  width 
is  less  than  14  inches. 

* .See  vol.  i.  p.  3.S3,  where  this 
monument  is  represented. 

‘ For  its  constant  use  in  Assyria, 
see  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  333,  349,  38G, 
3H7,  38S,  391,  &c. 

‘ Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4 ; Plin.  II.  N. 
xxxvi.  14. 

* See  Kenrick's  Phtmieia,  p.  356  ; 
and  comiwire  Euixjlemna  in  Poly- 
histor’s  Fraomeuts  (Fr.  Ilisl.  Or. 
vol.  iii.  p.  228),  Menander  (Fr.  1), 
and  Ilenxiotus  (ii.  44). 

’ Fragments  of  two  other  obelisks, 
one  certainly,  the  other  probably, 
erected  by  this  monarch,  were  dis- 
oovere<l  at  Koyunjik  by  Mr.  Loftus, 
and  are  also  in  the  British  Miisenm. 


j One  was  in  while  stone,  and  had 
sculptures  on  one  side  only,  lieing 
chiefly  covered  with  an  inscription 
j commemorating,  in  two  columns, 
j first,  cert.ain  hnnting  exploits  in 
■ Syria,  and  secondly,  the  refaire  of 
I the  city  of  As-shur.  This  had  two 
gradines  at  the  top,  and  was  two  feet 
j wide  on  its  broader,  and  sixteen 
inches  on  its  narrower  face.  'Ihe 
j other  obeUsk  was  in  black  ba.salt, 

^ and  had  sculptures  on  esfry  side, 

1 representing  the  king  recriving  tri- 
buto-bearors.  It  must  have  been 
I larger  than  any  other  work  of  this 
kind  which  has  been  found  in  Assy- 
ria ; for  its  width  at  top  was  two 
feet  eight  inches  on  the  broader,  and 
nearly  two  feet  on  the  narrower  face, 
which  would  imply  a height  of  from 

2 A 2 
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Another  most  important  work  of  this  "reat  mon- 
arch was  the  tunnel  and  canal  already  described  at 
length/  by  which  at  a va.st  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour  he  brought  the  water  of  the  Greater  Zab 
to  Calah.  Asshur-idanni-pal  mentions  this  great  work 
as  his  in  his  annals ; and  he  was  likewise  commemo- 
rated as  its  author  in  the  tablet  set  up  in  the  tunnel 
by  Sennacherib,  when,  two  centuries  later,  he  re- 
paired it  and  brought  it  once  more  into  use. 

It  is  evident  that  Asshur-idanni-pal,  though  he 
adorned  and  beautified  both  the  old  capital,  Asshur, 
and  the  now  rising  city  of  Nineveh,  regarded  the 
town  of  Calah  with  more  favour  than  any  other, 
making  it  the  ordinary  residence  of  his  court,  and 
bestowing  on  it  his  chief  care  and  attention.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Assyrian  dominion  had  by  this  time 
spread  so  far  to  the  north  that  the  situation  of  Asshur 
(or  Kileh-Sherghat)  was  no  longer  sufficiently  central 
for  the  capital.  The  seat  of  government  was  con- 
sequently moved  forty  miles  further  up  the  river. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  transfeired  from  the  west 
bank  to  the  east,  and  placed  in  the  fertile  region  of 
Adiabeiui,*  near  the  junction  of  the  Greater  Zab  with 
the  Tigris.  Here,  in  a strong  and  healthy  position, 
on  a low  spur  from  the  Jebel  Maklub,  protected  on 
either  side  by  a deep  river,  the  new  capital  grew  to 
greatness.  Palace  after  palace  rose  on  its  lofty  plat- 
form, rich  with  carved  woodwork,  gilding,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its 
predecessors ; while  stone  lions,  sphinxes,  obelisks, 
shrines,  and  temple-towers  embellished  the  scene, 

fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  nncer-  ’ AdialitSn^  is  properly  the  country 
tain  whether  this  obelisk  terminated  hrtuxen  the  Up|icr  and  Lower  Zab, 
in  gradincs.  i but  it  is  not  unusual  to  extend  the 

* Supra,  jip.  194-19G.  term  to  the  whole  Zab  region. 
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breaking  its  monotonous  samene-ss  by  variety.  The 
lofty  zujgurat  attached  to  the  temple  of  Nin  or  Her- 
cules, dominating  over  the  whole,  gave  unity  to  the 
vast  mass  of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The  Tigris, 
skirting  the  entire  western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed 
it  in  its  waves,  and,  doiibling  the  apparent  height,  ren- 
dered less  observable  the  chief  weakness  of  the  archi- 
tecture. When  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  whole 
with  the  gorgeous  hues  seen  oidy  under  an  Eastern  sky, 
Calah  must  have  seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld 
it  for  the  first  time  like  a vision  from  fairy  land. 

After  reigning  gloriously  for  twenty-five  years, 
from  B.c.  884  to  b.c.  8.5!),  this  great  prince — “ the 
conqueror  ” (as  he  styles  himself ),  “ from  the  upper 
passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea, 
who  has  reduced  under  his  authority  all  countries 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same  ” ““ — died,  probably  at  no  very  advanced  age," 
and  left  his  throne  to  his  son,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  the  Second,  the  son  of  Asshur-idanni- 
pal,  who  may  probably  have  been  trained  to  arms 
under  his  father,  seems  to  have  inherited  to  the  full 
his  military  spirit,  and  to  have  warred  with  at  least 
as  much  success  against  his  neighbours.  His  reign 
was  extended  to  the  unusual  length  of  thirty-five 
years,"  during  which  time  he  conducted  in  person  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  military  expeditions,  besides 


“ .Sco  Mr.  Layard’s  Aineveh  and 
liubylon,  p.  3fil. 

" As  his  fatlier  reigned  only  six, 
and  his  grandfather  only  twenty 
years,  Asshur-idaiini-pal  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  much  mure  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  old  when  ho 
came  to  the  throne. 


“No  other  Assyrian  king  is  known 
to  have  reignei  so  long.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a reign  of  this  length  is 
inado  by  Ivalush  IV.,  Shalmaneser’s 
grandson,  who  reigns  29  years.  At 
Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  reigns  43 
years ; but  no  other  monarch  in  Pto- 
lemy’s list  much  exceeds  20  years. 
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entrusting  tliree  or  four  others  to  u favourite  general. 
It  would  be  a wearisome  task  to  follow  out  in  detail 
these  numerous  and  generally  uninteresting  cam- 
paigns, where  invasion,  battle,  flight,  siege,  sub- 
mission, and  triumphant  return  succeeded  one  another 
with  monotonous  uniformity.  The  style  of  the  court 
historians  of  Assyria  does  not  improve  as  time  goes 
on.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  dry  and  common- 
place than  the  historical  literature  of  this  period,'^ 
which  recalls  the  early  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
department,'*  and  exhibits  a decided  inferiority  to 
the  compositions  of  Stowe  and  Holinshed.  The  his- 
toriographer of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,'  between  two  and 
three  centuries  earlier,  is  mucli  superior,  as  a writer, 
to  those  of  the  period  to  which  we  arc  come,  who 
eschew  all  graces  of  style,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  curtest  and  driest  of  phra.ses,  and  with  sentences 
modelled  on  a single  unvarying  typo. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  following  in  the  direct  track 
of  the  annalist  whom  Shalmaneser  employed  to  re- 
cord his  exploits,  and  proceeding  to  analyse  his 
account  of  the  twenty-seven  campaigns  belonging  to 


Tako,  for  instance,  tlic  following 
liasAtage  from  the  Annals  of  Assliur- 
idanni-j«l : — 

“ On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month 
Su  from  the  city  Tahiti  1 de]iarted. 
Hy  the  side  of  the  river  Khamicsh  I 
marched.  In  the  city  Magarisi  I 
halted.  From  the  city  Magarisi  I 
dejiarted.  At  the  lanks  of  the  river 
Khalionr  I arrived.  In  the  city 
Shadikanni  I lialted.  The  tribute  of 
the  city  Shadikanni  I reccive<l — 
silver,  gold,  iron,  lars  of  oopiicr, 
sheep  and  goata.  From  the  city 
Shadikanni  1 departed.  In  the  city 
Katni  1 halted,”  &c.  &c. 

Or  the  following  from  the  Annals 
of  Sh.almanescr  11.,  which  is  a very 


ordinary  aiKcimen ; — 

“in  my  25th  year  I crossed  the 
Euphrates  through  deep  water.  1 
received  the  tribute  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  Khatti.  I passetl  over  Mount 
Khamana,  and  went  down  to  the 
towns  of  Kati  of  Cawin.  I attacked 
and  captured  Timur,  his  stronghold. 
I slew  his  fighting  men  and  carried 
away  his  siioil.  1 overthrew,  beat 
to  jdeces,  .and  consumed  with  fire 
town.s  without  nuinlier.  On  my  re- 
turn 1 chi>so  Muru,  a stronghold  of 
Aranii,  the  son  of  Aahaltsi,  to  be 
one  of  my  frontier  cities.” 

“ Sec  the  author's  Hcmlotuf,  vol. 
i.  p.  117,  note  \ 2nd  edition. 

* See  above,  pp.  311-322. 
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this  reign,  I shall  simply  present  the  reader  with  the 
general  result  in  a few  words,  and  then  draw  his 
special  attention  to  a few  of  the  expeditions  which 
are  of  more  than  common  importance. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Shalmaneser,  during  the 
first  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign,  led  in  person 
twenty-three  expeditions  into  the  territories  of  his 
neighbours,  attacking  in  the  course  of  these  inroads 
besides  petty  tribes — the  following  nations  and  coun- 
tries ; — Babylonia,  ChaldEea,  Media,  the  Zimri,  Ar- 
menia|  Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  country  about  the 
head-streams  of  the  Tigris,  the  Hittites,  the  Patena, 
the  Tibareni,  the  Hamathites,  and  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus.  He  took  tribute  during  the  same  time 
from  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Byblus,  from  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  from  the  people 
of  Muzr,  from  the  Bart.su  or  Partsu,  who  are  almost 
certainly  the  Persians,  and  from  the  Israelites.  He 
thus  traversed  in  person  the  entire  country  l)etween  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  south  and  Mount  Niphates  upon 
the  north,  and  between  the  Zagros  range  (or  perhaps 
the  Persian  desert)  eastward,  and,  westward,  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Over  the  whole  of  this 
region  he  made  his  power  felt,  and  even  beyond  it 
the  nations  feared  him  and  gladly  placed  themselves 
under  his  protection.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
reign,  when  he  was  becoming  less  fit  for  warlike 
toils,  he  seems  in  general  to  have  deputed  the  com- 
mand of  his  armies  to  a subject  in  whom  he  had 
great  confidence,  a noble  named  Dayn-Asshur.  This 
chief,  who  held  an  important  office  as  early  as 
Shalmaneser’s  third  year,’  was  in  his  twenty-seventh, 

* In  the  third  year  of  Shalmaneser,  and  the  Inscription  on  the  Black 
Dayn-Asshur  was  Eponym,  as  aii-  Obelisk, 
pears  both  from  the  Assyrian  Canon 
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twenty-eighth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-first,  employed  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  sent  out,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  army  of  Assyria,  to  conduct  campaigns  against 
the  Armenians,  against  the  revolted  Patena,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Kurdistan, 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  king  himself  took  any 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  these  years.  In  the  native 
record  the  first  and  third  persons  are  continually  in- 
terchanged,® some  of  the  actions  related  being  ascribed 
to  the  monarch  and  others  to  the  general ; but  on 
the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the  narrative  is 
that  the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  a well-known  legal 
maxim,*  assumes  as  his  own  the  acts  which  he  has 
accomj)lished  through  his  representative.  In  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  however,  Shalmaneser  seems  to 
have  led  an  expedition  in  person  into  Khirki  (the 
Niphates  country),  where  he  “ overturned,  heat  to 
pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  the  towns,  swept  the 
country  with  his  troops,  and  impressed  on  the  inha- 
bitants the  fear  of  his  presence.” 

The  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  which  have  the 
greatest  interest  are  those  of  his  sixth,  eighth,  ninth, 
eleventh,  fourteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-first 
years.  Two  of  these  were  directed  against  Paby- 
lonia,  three  against  Ben-hadad®  of  Damascus,  and 
two  against  Khazail  (Hazael)  of  Damascus. 


• The  subjoined  i«ssap:c  will  show 
the  curious  intermixture  of  ]iersous : — 
“ In  my  30th  year,  while  1 was 
waiting  in  Calah,  I sent  out  in  haste 
Dayn-Asshur,  the  general-in-chief 
of  my  whole  army,  at  the  head  of 
my  army.  He  crossed  the  Zab,  and 
arrived  among  the  towns  of  Hupuska. 
7 received  the  tribute  of  Datan,  the 
Hupuskan.  I deiartod  from  tlje 
towns  of  the  Hupuskans.  He  arrived 
at  the  towns  of  Magdubi,  tlic  Mada- 
khirian.  / ri'ceivid  tribute.  He  de- 


parted from  the  towais  of  the  Madaklii- 
rians,  and  arrived  among  tlie  towns  of 
Udaki  the  Mannian.  Udaki  flid  to 
save  his  life.  I pursued  him,”  Ac. 

* “ Quod  facit  per  ahum,  tacit 
per  so.” 

* The  king's  name,  ns  given  on  the 
Olielisk,  will  not  read  as  Hen-hadad  ; 
but  there  can  scarcely  Iw  a doubt  that 
that  king  is  intcudcil.  Uen-hadad 
was  perhaps,  like  Pharaoh  and  Cassar, 
a title  .assumed  by  each  successive 
sovereign.  (See  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  31.) 
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In  his  eighth  year  Shahnaneser  took  advantage  of 
a civil  war  in  Babylonia  between  King  Merodach- 
sum-adin,  and  a younger  brother,  Merodach-liel- •*, 
whose  power  was  about  evenly  balanced,  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  under  pretence 
of  helping  the  legitimate  monarch,  to  make  himself 
master  of  several  towns.  In  the  following  year  ho 
was  still  more  fortunate.  Having  engaged,  defeated, 
and  slain  the  pretender  to  the  Babylonian  crown,  he 
marched  on  to  Babylon  itself,  where  he  was  probably 
welcomed  as  a deliverer,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
into  Chaldea,  or  the  tract  upon  the  coast,  which  was 
at  this  time  independent  of  Babylon,  and  forced  its 
kings  to  become  his  tributaries,  “ The  power  of  his 
army,”  he  tells  us,  “ struck  terror  as  far  as  the  sea.” 
The  wars  of  Shalmaneser  in  Southern  Syria  com- 
menced as  early  as  his  ninth  year.  He  had  succeeded 
to  a dominion  in  Northern  Syria,  which  extended 
over  the  Patena,  and  probably  over  most  of  the 
northern  Hittites ; * and  this  made  his  territories 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  Plioenicians,  the 
Hamathites,  the  southern  Hittites,  and  perhaps  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus.’  At  any  rate  the  last-named 
people  felt  themselves  threatened  by  the  growing 
power  on  or  near  their  borders,  and,  convinced  that 
they  would  soon  be  attacked,  prepared  for  resistance 
by  entering  into  a close  league  with  their  neighbours. 
The  king  of  Damascus,  who  was  the  great  Ben-hadad, 
the  king  of  Hamath,  the  kings  of  the  southern  Hittites, 
those  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast,  and  others. 


• Sang.'ira,  king  of  Carchemisli,  ’ Tliis  is  doubtful.  The  southern 
and  Lubamii,  king  of  the  Patena,  j Hittites  may  have  entirely  separated 
had  submitted  to  Asshur-idanni-pal.  1 the  llamascus  territory  from  that 
(Supra,  p.  344.)  | now  possessed  by  Assyria. 
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formed  an  alliance,  and,  uniting  tlieir  forces,®  went  out 
boldly  to  meet  Shalmaneser,  offering  him  battle. 
Despite,  however,  of  this  confidence,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  allies  suffered  a defeat..  Twenty 
thousand  men  fell  in  the  battle.  Many  chariots  and 
much  of  the  material  of  war  were  captured  by  the 
Ass_>Tians.  But  still  no  conquest  was  effected. 
Shalmaneser  docs  not  assert  that  he  either  received 
submission  or  imposed  a tribute ; and  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  war  for  five  years 
seems  to  show  that  the  resistance  which  he  had  en- 
countered made  him  hesitate  about  continuing  the 
struggle. 

Five  years,  however,  having  elapsed,  and  the 
power  of  As.syria  being  increased  by  her  successes  in 
Lower  Mesopotamia,®  Shalmaneser,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  advanced  a second  time  against 
Hamath  and  the  southern  Hittites.  Entering  their 
territories  unexpectedly,  he  was  at  first  unopposed, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  a large  number  of  their 
towns.  But  the  troops  of  Ben-hadad  soon  appeared 
in  the  field.  Phoenicia,  apparently,  stood  aloof,  and 
Hamath  was  occupied  with  her  own  difficulties ; but 
Ben-hadad,  having  joined  the  Hittites,  again  gave 
Shalmaneser  battle ; and,  though  that  monarch,  as 
usual,  claims  the  victory,  it  is  evident  that  he  gained 
no  important  advantage  by  his  success.  He  had 
once  more  to  return  to  his  own  land  without  having 


• The  allied  force  is  estimated  by  i and  2000  chariots,  Taakhulona  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch  at  1940  cha-  ( llamalh  10,000  men  and  700  cha- 
riots, 1000  camels,  and  77,9lX)  men.  ! riots,  and  the  kinv;  of  Enypt  1000 
Of  these  l!en-hadad  furnished  20,000  men.  The  camels  were  furnished 
men  and  1200  chariots,  Adoni-lxial  of  | by  Gindibua  the  Arabian. 

Siana  20,000  men  and  30  chariots,  ! • Sec  alwve,  p.  361. 

Aiiiab  of  Samhala  (?)  10,000  men  ' 
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extended  his  sway,  and  this  time  (as  it  w'ould  seem) 
without  even  any  trophies  of  concpiest. 

Three  years  later,  he  made  another  desperate 
effort.  Collecting  his  people  “ in  multitudes  that 
were  not  to  bo  counted,”  he  crossed  the  Euphrates 
with  above  a hundred  thousand  men.*  Marching 
southwards  he  soon  encountered  a large  army  of  the 
allies.  Damascenes,  Hamathitcs,  Hittites,  and  per- 
haps Phoenicians ; ’ the  first-named  still  commanded 
by  the  undaunted  Ben-hadad.  This  time  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Assyrians  is  beyond  dispute.  Not  only 
were  the  allies  put  to  flight,  not  only  did  they  lose 
most  of  their  chariots  and  implements  of  war,  but 
they  appear  to  have  lost  hope,  and,  formally  or 
tacitly,  to  have  forthwith  dissolved  their  confederacy. 
The  Hittites  and  Hamathitcs  probably  submitted  to 
the  conqueror;  the  Phoenicians  withdrew  to  their 
own  towns,  and  Damascus  was  left  without  allies, 
to  defend  herself  as  she  best  might,  when  the  tide  of 
conquest  should  once  more  flow  in  this  direction. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  flow  of  the  tide  came. 
Shalmaneser,  once  more  advancing  southward,  found 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus  strongly  posted  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  Since  his  last  invasion 
they  had  changed  their  ruler.  The  brave  and  ex- 
perienced Ben-hadad  had  perished  by  the  treachery 
of  an  ambitious  suliject,^  and  his  assassin,  the  in- 


‘ H«  estimates  his  troops  at 
102, OtX).  (Black  ObclKk  IrxKriptim, 
p.423.) 

■ The  Uittik>8  ami  the  Phoenicians 
are  probably  both  includtsl  in  the 
“ twelve  kings  from  the  shores  of 
the  Upper  ami  Ixjwer  Seas,"  who  arc 
said  to  have  joined  neu-hadinl  on 
this  occasion.  ([nKrijilion,  1.  s.  c.) 


* See  2 Kings  viii.  15.  Attempts 
have  l)ccn  made  to  clear  Hazael  of 
this  nmrder  (Calinet,  Vommentaire 
litUral,  vol.  11.  ]).  844  ; Cotton,  in 
Smith’s  Biblical  Didionary,  ad  voo. 
TiENiiAnAo),  liecausc  it  is  thought 
that  otherwise  Elislia  wouUl  lie  in- 
volved in  his  crime.  Bnt  Elisha  no 
more  stiggested  murder  to  llaz.-u'l  by 
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famous  Hazael,  held  the  throne.  Left  to  his  own 
resources  by  the  dissolution  of  tlie  old  league,  this 
monarch  had  exerted  him.sclf  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  repel  the  attack  which  he  knew  was  impending. 
He  had  collected  a very  large  army,  including  above 
eleven  hundred  chariots,  and,  determined  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance,  had  carefully  taken  up  a very 
strong  position  in  tlie  mountain  range  which  sepa- 
rated his  territory  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Hamath,  or  valley  of  Coele-Syria.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  Shalmaneser,  and  completely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  16,000  of  his  troops,  1121  of  his 
chariots,  a quantity  of  his  war  material,  and  his 
camp.  This  blow  apparently  prostrated  him ; and 
when,  three  years  later,  Shalmaneser  invaded  his 
territory,  Hazael  brought  no  army  into  the  field,  but 
let  his  towns,  one  after  another,  be  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Assyrian.* 

It  was  probably  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  the 
spirit  of  Damascus  was  cowed,  and  the  Phoenician 
cities,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  their  own  rash- 
ness in  having  assisted  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad,  has- 
tened to  make  their  submission  and  to  resume  the 
rank  of  Assyrian  tributaries,  that  the  sovereign  of 
another  Syrian  country,  taking  warning  from  the 
fate  of  his  neighbours,  determined  to  anticipate  tbe 
subjection  which  he  could  not  avoid,  and,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  to  place  himself  under  the  Assy- 
rian yoke.  Jehu,  “ son  of  Omri,”  as  he  is  termed  in 


tolling  him  that  he  would  be  king 
than  Samuel  Buggestod  a similar 
crime  to  David  by  actually  anointing 
him  as  king  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13).  Ila- 
zael  might  have  acted  as  David  did. 

* Inscription,  p.  424.  llie  ex- 


( presaiou  used  is,  “ I went  to  the 
ton  us  of  Hazael  of  Damascus,  and 
took  fiart  of  his  provisions.”  Imme- 
diately afterwanis  wo  read,  “ 1 re- 
ceived tlie  tributes  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Byblus.” 
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the  Inscription — i.e.  successor  and  supposed  descendant 
of  the  great  Omri  who  built  Samaria  ‘ — sent  as  tri- 
bute to  Shalmaneser  a quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  bullion,  together  with  a number  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  more  precious  of  the  two  metals.  In 
the  sculptures  which  represent  the  Israelitish  ambas- 
sadors presenting  this  tribute  to  the  Great  King,* 
these  articles  appear  carried  in  the  hands,  or  on  the 
shoulders,  of  the  envoys,  hut  they  are  in  general  too 
indistinctly  traced  for  us  to  pronounce  with  any  con- 
fidence upon  their  character. 


Shalmaneser  had  the  same  taste  as  his  father  for 
architecture  and  the  other  arts.  He  completed  the 
ziggurai  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Nin  at  Calah,  which 


• Samaria  was  known  to  the  As- 
syrian monarchs  of  this  period  as 
Bctli-Khnmri — “ the  house  or  city 
of  Omri" — a form  of  name  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  and  one 
which  implied  the  existence  at  some 
previous  time  of  a great  king,  Omri, 
the  founder.  Jehu,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Assyrians,  seems  to  have 
represented  himself  to  them  as  this 
man’s  “son”  or  “descendant.”  It 


is  |x>ssiblc  that  his  representation 
may  have  been  true,  and  that  he 
was  descended  from  Omri,  at  least 
on  the  mother’s  side. 

‘ Besides  the  representation  here 
given,  the  wooilcut  on  mge  118  be- 
longs to  this  series.  It  represents 
the  chief  ambassador  of  the  Israelites 
prostrating  himself  before  the  As- 
syrian king. 
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Ilia  fatlier  liacl  left  unfinished,  and  not  content  with 
the  palace  of  that  monarch,  built  for  himself  a new 
ajid  (probably)  more  mafpiiificcnt  residence  on  the 
same  lofty  platform,  at  the  distance  of  alx)ut  150 
yards.’  This  edifice  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  so 
ruined  a condition,  tlirough  the  violence  which  it 
had  suffered,  apparently  at  the  hands  of  Esar- 
haddon,"  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  trace  its 
jilan  or  to  form  a very  clear  notion  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion.® Two  gigantic  winged  hulls,  partly  destroyed, 
served  to  show  that  the  grand  portals  of  the  chambers 
were  similar  in  character  and  design  to  those  of  the 
earlier  monarch,  while  from  a number  of  sculptured 
fragments  it  was  sufficiently  jilain  that  the  walls  had 
lieen  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  style  used  in 
Asshur-idanni-pal’s  edifice.  The  only  difference  ob- 
servable was  in  the  size  and  subjects  of  the  sculj> 
tures,  which  seemed  to  have  been  on  a grander  scale 
and  more  generally  mythological  than  those  of  the 
North- We.st  palace.'® 

The  monument  of  Shalmaneser  which  has  attracted 
most  attention  in  this  country  is  an  obelisk  in  black 
marble,  similar  in  shape  and  general  arrangement  to 
that  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  already  described,  but  of  a 
handsomer  and  better  material.  This  work  of  art 
was  discovered  in  a prostrate  jxisition  under  the 
df'hrvi  which  covered  Tip  Shalmaneser’s  palace.  It  con- 
tained bas-reliefs  in  twenty  compartments,  five  on  each 

’ This  is  commonly  known  as  the  | callol  by  Mr.  Layard  tho  South-West 
“ Central  I’alacc  ” of  the  Nimmd  ' edifice — was  altno.st  entirely  com- 
nlatronn.  It  was  discovert^  by  Mr.  | |iosed  of  materials  taken  from  the 
Ijiyard  on  hia  first  expedition.  (St«  1 earlier  buildings  in  its  neighbour- 
Ninevch  and  its  Ilcmaint,  vol.  i.  pp.  ; hood. 

i ’ r.ayard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

• It  will  lie  hereafter  eecn  that  j p.  (150. 

Eaar-baddon’s  i«lace  at  Nimrud — 1 Ibiil.  1.  s.  c.  and  note. 
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of  its  four  sides ; the  sp.ace  above,  between,  and  below 
them  being  covered  with  cuneiform  writing,  sharply 
inscribed  in  a minute  character.  The  whole  was  in 
most  excellent  preservation.*  The  bas-reliefs  represent 
the  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  vizier  .and  other 
chief  oflicers,  receiving  the  tribute  of  five  nations, 
whose  envoys  are  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  by 
officers  of  the  court,  and  prostrate  themselves  at  tlie 
Great  King's  feet  ere  they  present  their  offerings. 
The  gifts  brought  are,  in  part,  objects  carried  in  the 
hand— gold,  silver,  copper  in  bars  and  cubes,  goblets, 
elephants’  tusks,  tissues,  and  the  like — in  part, 
animals,  such  as  horse.s,  camels,  monkeys  and 
Ixiboons  of  different  kinds,  stags,  lions,  wild  bulls, 
antelopes,  and — strangest  of  all — the  rhinoceros  and 
the  elephant.  One  of  the  nations,  as  already  men- 
tioned,’* is  that  of  the  Israelites.  The  others  are, 
first,  the  people  of  Kirzan,  a country  bordering 
on  Armenia,^  who  present  gold,  silver,  copper, 
horses,  and  camels,  and  fill  the  four  highest  comp.art- 
ments^  ■mth  a train  of  nine  envoys;  secondly,  the 


* For  a representation  of  tliis 
obelisk  see  vol.  i.  p.  333.  It  is  on 
a somewhat  smaller  sciJc  than  that 
of  Aashur-idaiini-fal,  beiii.;  only 
alx)ut  seven  feet  hieh,  whereas  that 
is  more  than  twelve,  anil  twenty-two 
inches  wide  on  the  broad  face,  whereas 
that  is  two  feet.  Its  ])ro])ortions 
make  it  more  solid-looking  and  less 
lajier  than  the  earlier  monument. 

® See  above,  p.  365. 

’ Kirzan  scenis  to  be  the  country 
on  the  southern  sloijcs  of  Mount 
NiphaUw,  between  the  Bitlis  and  I 
Myafarckin  rivers.  It  retains  its 
name  almost  unchanged  to  the  pre-  , 
sent  ilay.  (See  laiyard,  Xinevehand 
Unbylon,  p.  37,  wliere  it  is  called 
“ the  district  of  Kherzan.”) 

* To  read  the  sculptures  of  an  As- 


syrian olx  lisk  wo  must  Ix^gin  at  the 
top  with  the  four  topmost  com]iart- 
ments,  which  we  must  take  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence.  We  must 
then  descend  to  the  second  line  of 
compartments,  then  to  the  third, 
and  BO  on,  reading  them  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  Black  Olxdisk  the  five 
lines  of  comi«rtments  corresixiud 
e.xactly  to  the  five  nations,  except 
in  a single  instance.  Tlie  figures  in 
the  bottom  compartment  of  the  first 
side  seem  not  to  Iwlong  to  the  fifth 
nation,  nor  (apjiarently)  to  the  fourth, 
but  cither  to  the  first  or  second.  The 
envoys  of  the  fifth  nation  are  intro- 
duced by  Assyrian  officers  in  the 
bottom  comjiartment  of  the  second 
side. 
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Muzri,  or  people  of  Miizr,  a country  nearly  in  the 
same  quarter, ‘ who  are  represented  in  the  four 
central  compartments,  with  six  envoys  conducting 
various  wild  animals ; thirdly,  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shu- 
hites,  from  the  Euphrates,  to  whom  belong  the  four 
compartments  below  the  Muzri,  which  are  filled  by  a 
train  of  thirteen  envoys,  bringing  two  lions,  a stag, 
and  various  precious  articles,  among  which  bars  of 
metal,  elephants’  tusks,  and  shawls  or  tissues,  are 
conspicuous  ; and  lastly,  the  Patena,  from  the 
Orontes,  who  fill  three  of  the  lowest  compartments 
with  a train  of  twelve  envoys  bearing  gifts  like 
those  of  the  Israelites. 

Besides  this  interesting  monument,  there  are  very 
few  remains  of  art  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Shal- 
maneser’s time  with  any  confidence.®  The  sculptures 
found  on  the  site  of  his  palace  belonged  to  a later 
monarch,’  who  restored  and  embellished  it.  His  own 
bas-reliefs  were  torn  from  their  places  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  by  him  defaced  and  used  as  materials 
in  the  construction  of  a new  palace.  We  are  thus 
left  almost  without  materials  for  judging  of  the 
progi'ess  made  by  art  during  Shalmaneser’s  reign. 
Architecture,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  modified  to 
a certain  extent,  precious  woods  being  employed  more 
frequently  and  more  largely  than  before  ; a fact  of 
which  we  seem  to  have  an  indication  in  the  frequent 


" Mu7.r  is  nortli- western  Ktirdis- 
taii,  csixcially  the  district  ainjut 
Howandiz  and  Amadiych.  liit-Sar-  ^ 
pitta  (Kborealtad)  is  always  said  to 
“ at  tlic  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Mtizr."  The  IMuzri  must  Itavo  tradwl 
witli  India,  jtrolialdy  hy  the  lino  of 
tho  Ciiaiiian  and  tho  Oxus  river. 

• A stele  of  this  monarch,  closely 
resemhlinp  those  of  his  father  already 


mentioned  (supra,  p.  3.^4),  was 
brought  from  Kurkh  in  1803,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
not  inferior  to  tho  similar  works  of 
Asshur-idanni-pal  ; hut  it  shows  no 
advance  upon  them. 

’ This  monarch  was  Tiplath-Pi- 
lescr  II.,  the  monarch  of  that  name 
mcntionetl  in  Scripture.  (See  below, 
p.  400.) 
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expeditions  made  by  Shalmaneser  into  Syria,  for 
the  single  purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  its  forests.* 
Sculpture,  to  judge  from  the  obelisk,  made  no  ad- 
vance, The  same  formality,  the  same  heaviness  of 
outline,  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  the  profile  in  all 
representations  both  of  man  and  beast,  characterise 
the  reliefs  of  both  reigns  equally,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  means  of  judging. 

Shalmaneser  seems  to  have  held  his  court  ordi- 
narily at  Calah,  where  he  built  his  palace  and  set  up 
his  obelisk;  but  sometimes  he  would  reside  for  a 
time  at  Nineveh  or  at  Asshur.’  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  built  any  important  edifice  at  either  of  these 
two  cities,  but  at  the  latter  he  left  a monument  which 
possesses  some  interest.  This  is  the  stone  statue, 
now  in  a mutilated  condition,  representing  a king 
seated,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  and  of  which  some  notice  was  taken  in  the 
former  volume.'®  Its  proportions  are  better  than 
those  of  the  small  statue  of  the  monarch’s  father, 
standing  in  his  sacrificial  dress,  which  was  found  at 
Nimrud;"  and  it  is  superior  to  that  work  of  art,  in 
being  of  the  size  of  life  ; but  either  its  execution  was 
originally  very  rude,  or  it  must  have  suffered  griev- 
ously by  exposure,  for  it  is  now  wholly  rough  and 
unpolished. 

The  later  years  of  Shalmaneser  appear  to  have 
been  troubled  by  a dangerous  rebellion.'*  The 


• Shalmaneser  made  cipoditiona  ' See  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

for  this  sole  purpose  in  his  first,  his  I '*  Representations  of  these  two 
seventeenth,  and  his  nineteenth  years.  ' statues  are  ^ven  on  jiagcs  423  and 
(Sec  Inscriptiun,  pp.  422-424.)  I 424  of  the  first  volume. 

* See  Shalmaneser's  account  of  his  “ The  main  features  of  this  rc- 

proceediu'.js  during  his  fifth  and  hellion  arc  given  in  an  inscription 
twenty-sixth  years.  (/;ucnpt«/n,  on  a stele  set  up  by  Shamas-lva, 
pp.  422,  425.)  I Shalmaneser’s  wjn  and  succeasor. 

VOL.  II.  2 n 
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infinnities  of  age  were  probably  creeping  upon  him. 
He  bad  ceased  to  go  out  with  bis  armies;  and  liad 
handed  over  a portion  of  his  antliority  to  the  favourite 
general  who  was  entrusted  witli  the  command  of  his 
forces  year  after  year.’  The  favour  thus  shown  may 
have  provoked  jealousy  and  even  alaiTn.  It  may 
have  been  thought  that  the  legitimate  successor  was 
imperilled  by  the  exaltation  of  a subject,  whose  posi- 
tion would  enable  him  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
troops,  and  who  might  be  expected,  on  the  death  of 
his  patron,  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the  crown  on  his 
own  head.  Fears  of  this  kind  may  very  probably  have 
so  worked  on  the  mind  of  the  heir-apparent  as  to 
determine  him  not  to  await  his  father’s  demise,  but 
rather  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  during  his  life- 
time, and  to  endeavour,  by  an  unexpected  coup-de- 
main,  to  anticipate  and  ruin  his  rival.  Or,  possibly, 
Asshur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  Shalmaneser,  like 
too  many  royal  youths,  may  have  l>een  impatient  of 
the  long  life  of  his  father,  and  have  conceived  the 
guilty  desire,  with  which  our  fourth  Henry  is  said  to 
have  tiixed  his  first-bom,  a “ hunger  for  the  empty 
chair,”  of  which  the  aged  monarch  “ still  held  posses- 
sion . A t any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
that  urged  him  on,  it  is  certain  that  Asshur-danin- 
pal  rebelled  against  his  sire’s  authority,  and,  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt,  succeeded  in  carr\nng  with 
him  a great  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  Asshur,  the 
old  metropolis,  which  may  have  hoped  to  lure  back 


This  inscription  lias  been  tmnslatcrl 
by  Sir  U.  Itawliuson,  ami  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.xvi.,  Annual  Hciiortjp.  xii.ctscq. 

' Supra,  p.  359. 

* Slialmaiu'sor  may  not  have  licen 


more  than  about  sixty  at  his  death. 
But  this  is  an  ago  which  Eastern 
monarchs,  with  their  habits  of  life, 
rarely  exceed.  Only  two  kings  of 
Judah  after  David  exceeded  sixty 
years  of  age. 
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the  Court  by  its  subservience,  at  Arbela  in  the  Zab 
region,  at  Aniidi  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  at  Tel-Ajnii 
near  the  site  of  Orfa,  and  at  more  tlian  twenty  otlier 
fortified  places,  Asshur-danin-pal  was  proclaimed  king, 
and  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  sovereign. 
Shalmaneser  must  have  felt  himself  in  imminent 
peril  of  losing  his  crown.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  called  to  bis  assistance  his  second  son  Shamas-Iva, 
and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  troops  as 
remained  firm  to  their  allegiance,  invested  him  with 
full  power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  in  the  existing 
emergency.  Shamas-Iva  at  once  took  the  field, 
attacked  and  reduced  the  rebellious  cities  one  after 
another,  and  in  a little  time  completely  crushed  the 
revolt,  and  re-estiiblished  peace  throughout  the 
empire.  Asshur-danin-pal,  the  arch-conspirator,  was 
probably  put  to  death  ; his  life  was  justly  forfeit ; 
and  neither  Shamas-Iva  nor  his  father  is  likely  to 
have  been  withheld  by  any  inconvenient  tenderness 
from  punishing  treason  in  a near  relative,  as  they 
would  have  punished  it  in  any  other  person.  The 
suppressor  of  the  revolt  became  the  heir  of  the  king- 
dom; and  when,  shortly  afterwards,^  Shalmaneser  died, 
the  piety  or  prudence  of  his  faithful  son  was  rewarded 
by  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Shalmaneser  reigned,  in  all,  thirty-five  years,  from 
B.c.  859  tfj  n.c.  824.  His  successor,  Shamas-Iva, 


’ Slmlniaiit'ser  reigniHl  35  years. 
His  aunals  terminate  with  his  thirty- 
first  year,  a.c.  829.  As  they  make 
no  mention  of  Asslmr-danin-ial’a 
revolt,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
bn,)ke  out  and  was  suppressed  in  the 
course  of  the  monarch’s  last  five 
years,  tie  could  not,  therefore,  have 
survived  its  snpjrression  more  than 
four  years.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 


that  the  Assyrian  Cimon  marks  the 
year  B.C.  829,  the  31st  of  Shalmaneser 
II.,  as  the  commencement  of  a new 
reign,  though  it  does  not  give  the 
name  of  the  new  monarch.  From 
this  we  may  fix  almost  with  certainty 
the  revolt  of  Asshnr-danin-]al  to 
that  year.  We  cannot  say  how  long 
the  revolt  lastrxl.  Possibly  it  was 
not  put  down  till  D.r.  824. 

2 It  2 
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held  the  throne  for  fourteen  years,  from  i?.c.  824  to  b.c. 
810.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
latter  monarch’s  reign,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  our  eyes 
once  more  over  the  Assyrian  Empire,  such  as  it  had  now 
become,  and  over  the  nations  with  which  its  growth 
had  brought  it  into  contact.  Considerable  changes 
had  occurred  since  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the 
Assyrian  boundaries  having  been  advanced  in  several 
directions,  while  either  this  progress,  or  the  move- 
ments of  races  beyond  the  frontier,  had  brought  into 
view  many  new  and  some  very  important  nations. 

The  chief  advance  which  the  “Terminus”  of  the 
Assyrians  had  made  was  towards  the  west  and  the 
north-west.  Instead  of  their  dominion  in  this 
quarter  being  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  they  had 
established  their  authority  over  the  whole  of  Upper 
Syria,  over  Phcenicia,  Hamath,  and  Samaria,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Israelites.  These  countries  were  not 
indeed  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces;  on  the 
contrary,  they  still  retained  their  own  laws,  adminis- 
tration, and  native  princes ; but  they  were  hence- 
forth really  subject  to  Assyria,  acknowledging  her 
suzerainty,  paying  her  an  annual  tribute,  and.  giving 
a free  passage  to  her  armies  through  their  territories. 
The  limit  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  towards  the  west  was 
consequently  at  this  time  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun  to  Cape  Carmel,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  to  Joppa.*  Their  north-western  boun- 
dary was  the  range  of  Taurus  next  beyond  Amanus, 
the  tract  between  the  two  belonging  to  the  Tibareni 
(Tubal),  who  had  submitted  to  become  tributaries.® 


‘ That  is,  if  wo  view  the  subjection 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  complete. 
Perhaps  it  was  scarcely  received  as 


yet  fully  into  the  empire. 

* See  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscrip- 
tion, p.  4114. 
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Northwards  little  if  any  progress  had  been  made. 
The  chain  of  Niphates — “ the  high  grounds  over  the 
affluents  of  the  Tigris  <ind  Euphrates  ” — where  Shal- 
maneser set  up  “ an  image  of  his  majesty,”  * seems 
still  to  be  tbe  furthest  limit.  In  other  words, 
Armenia  is  unconquered the  strength  of  the  region 
and  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  still  protecting  it 
from  the  Assyrian  anas.  Towards  the  east  some 
territory  seems  to  have  been  gained,  more  especially 
in  the  central  Zagros  region,  the  district  between  the 
Lower  Zab  and  Holwan,  which  at  this  period  bore 
the  name  of  Hupuska ; “ but  the  tribes  north  and  south 
of  this  tract  were  still  for  the  most  part  unsulxlued.* 
The  southern  frontier  may  be  regarded  as  wholly 
unchanged ; for,  although  Shalmaneser  warred  in 
Babylonia,  and  even  took  tribute  on  one  occasion 
from  the  petty  kings  of  the  Chaldaean  towns,  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  permanent  impression  in  this 
quarter.  The  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites  are  still  the  most 
southern  of  his  subjects.'® 

The  principal  changes  which  time  and  conquest 
had  made  among  the  neighbours  of  Assyria  were  the 
following.  Towards  the  west  she  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and,  through 


• Ibid.  p.  423. 

’ This  must  bo  understood  espe- 
cially of  Northern  and  Western 
Armenia.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Kurkh  Stele,  reduced  all 
the  Van  region,  and  set  up  his  image 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

• Prom  Hupuska  may  have  been 
formed  the  Greek  name  of  I’hyscus, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Diyalch 
by  Sopha^netus  and  Xiuiophon.  (See 
Xen.  Anoi.  ii.  25;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  ♦wrot.) 

• One  important  exception,  how- 
ever, must  bo  noticed — the  submis- 


sion of  the  Muzri,  the  chief  people 
of  north-western  Kurdistan.  By  this 
the  Assyrian  Empire  was  consider- 
ably extended  to  the  north-east. 

“ In  the  selection  of  the  five  na- 
■ tions  whose  tributes  are  commemo- 
i rated  by  tlio  sculptures  on  the  Black 
I Obelisk  there  is  an  evident  intention 
! to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  Empire. 

! The  I’atona  and  Israelites  mark  the 
bounds  on  the  north-west  and  south- 
west, the  Muzri  those  on  the  north- 
east. The  extn'me  north  is  marked 
by  the  |icoplu  of  Kirzan,  tbe  extreme 
south  by  the  Tsukhi. 
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her  tributary  Samaria,  with  J udfca.  On  the  north-west 
she  had  new  enemies  in  tlie  Qmiw'*  (Coans  ?),  who  dwelt 
on  the  further  side  of  Amanus,  near  the  Tibareni,  in 
a part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Cilicia,  and  the 
Cilicians  themselves,  who  are  now  first  mentioned. 
The  Moschi  seem  to  have  withdrawn  a little  from  this 
neighbourhood,  since  they  no  longer  appear  either 
among  Assyria’s  enemies  or  her  tributaries.  On  the 
north  all  minor  powers  had  disappeared ; and  the 
Armenians  (Urarda)  were  now  Assyria’s  sole  neigh- 
bours. Towards  the  east  she  had  come  into  contact 
with  the  Manned  or  Minni,  about  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
with  the  Kharkhar  in  the  Van  region  and  in  north- 
western Kurdistan,  with  the  Bartsu  or  Persians  * and 
the  Mada  or  Modes  in  the  country  east  of  Zagros,  the 
modern  province  of  Ardelan,  and  with  the  Tsimri, 
or  Zimri,’’  in  Upper  Luristan.  Among  all  her  fresh 
enemies  she  had  not,  however,  as  yet  found  one  cal- 
culated to  inspire  any  serious  fear.  No  new  organ- 
ized monarchy  presented  itself.  The  tribes  and 
nations  upon  her  borders  were  still  either  weak  in 
numbers  or  powerless  from  their  intestine  divisions ; 
and  there  was  thxis  every  reason  to  expect  a long 
continuance  of  the  success  which  had  naturally 
attended  a large  centralized  state  in  her  contests 
with  small  kingdoms  or  loosely-united  confederacies. 
Names  celebrated  in  the  after  history  of  the  world, 
as  those  of  the  Medes  and  tlie  Persians,  are  now 
indeed  for  the  first  time  emerging  into  light  from 
the  complete  obscurity  which  has  shrouded  them 


" Tliig  term  may  txisaibly  cor- 
re«|)oml  to  tlio  HebR'w  D*13,  Ouim — 
tliu  sinsuliir,  wliicb  i.s  Qne  (t.'oe'), 
aiiaweriii"  to  doi. 

' The  IbirtHu  at  thiK  lime  iiiliabil 
soutb-rastern  Aniieuia.  Hy  Sen- 


nacherib’s time  they  liad  liescemlcil 
to  a much  more  soutlicriy  {osition. 
In  fact  they  are  tlicu  in,  or  very 
near,  I’crsia  I'roiKT. 

‘ See  Jerem.  xxv.  25. 
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hitherto ; and,  tinged  as  they  are  with  the  radiance 
of  their  later  glorioa,  tliey  show  briglitly  among  the 
many  insignificant  tribes  and  nations  with  which 
Assyria  has  been  warring  for  centuries ; but  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these  names  have  any 
present  importance  in  the  narrative,  or  represent 
powers  capable  as  yet  of  contending  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Assyrian  Empire,  or  even  of  seriously 
checking  the  progress  of  her  sxiccesses.  The  Medes 
and  Persians  are  at  this  period  no  more  powerful  than 
the  Zimri,  the  Minni,  the  Urarda,®  or  than  half-a-dozen 
others  of  the  border  nations,  whose  appellations  sound 
strange  in  the  ears  even  of  the  advanced  student. 
Neither  of  the  two  great  Arian  jieoples  had  as  yet  a 
capital  city,  neither  was  united  under  a king ; sepa- 
rated into  numerous  tribes,  each  under  its  chief,  dis- 
persed in  scattered  towns  and  villages,  poorly  fortified 
or  not  fortified  at  all,  they  were  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  Nairi,  the  Qummukh,  the  Patena,  the  Hittites, 
and  the  other  border  races  whose  relative  weakness 
Assyria  had  abundantly  proved  in  a long  course  of 
wars  wherein  she  had  uniformly  been  the  victor. 

The  short  reign  of  Shamas-Iva  presents  but  little 
that  calls  for  remark.  Like  Shalmaneser  II.  he  resided 
chielly  at  Calah,  where,  following  the  e.xample  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  be  set  up  an  ol)elisk  (or  rather 
a stele)  in  commemoration  of  his  various  exploits. 
This  monument,  which  is  covered  on  three  sides  with 
an  inscription  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  character,* 
contains  an  opening  invocation  to  Nin  or  Hercules, 

’ This  t<  rm  is  the  Assyrian  re-  | f;ravcil  in  the  BritM  Muteiim  Serie>, 
presentation  of  the  IMhlical  Aramt  1 I’Ls.  29  to  31 ; in  which  a transcript 
(B'I'W),  ami  is  probahly  the  original  of  the  inscription  in  the  ordinary 
of  the  'AXouildioi  of  llcralotus  (iii.  ' character  has  lieen  also  published 
94  ; vii.  79).  (ibid.  I’ls.  32  to  34). 

* This  inscription  has  been  en- 
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conceived  In  the  ordinary  terms,  the  genealogy  and 
titles  of  the  king,  an  account  of  the  rebellion  of 
Asshur-danin-il,  together  with  its  suppression,'  and 
Sliamas-Iva’s  own  annals  for  the  first  four  years  of 
his  reign.  From  these  we  learn  that  he  displayed  the 
same  active  spirit  as  his  two  predecessors,  carrying  his 
arms  against  the  Nairi  on  the  north,  against  Media 
and  Arazias  on  the  east,  and  against  Babylonia  on 
the  south.  The  jieople  of  Hupuska,  the  Minni,  and 
the  Persians  (Bartsu),  paid  him  tribute.  His  prin- 
cipal success  was  that  of  his  fourth  campaign,  wdiich 
was  against  Babylon.  He  entered  the  coimtry  by  a 
route  often  used,*  which  skirted  the  Zagros  mountain 
range  for  some  distance,  and  then  crossed  the  flat, 
probably  along  the  course  of  the  Diyaleh,  to  the 
southern  capital.  The  Babylonians,  alarmed  at  his 
advance,  occupied  a strongly  fortified  place  on  his 
line  of  route,  which  he  besieged  and  took  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  wherein  the  blood  of  the  garrison 
was  shed  like  w'ater.  Eighteen  thousand  were  slain ; 
three  thousand  -were  made  prisoners ; the  city  itself 
was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  Shamas-Iva  pressed 
forward  against  the  flying  enemy.  Hereujxm  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  Merodach-belatzu-ikbi,  collecting 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  his  allies,  the  Chaldseans, 
the  Aiamceans  or  Syrians,  and  the  Zimri — a vast 
host — met  the  invader  on  the  river  Daban’ — per- 


‘ Sec  above,  pp.  369-371. 

‘ The  first  Nebuchadnezzar,  kine 
of  Babylon,  attacked  As-syria  by  tliia 
route  in  his  first  expedition.  (Supra, 
1>.  310.)  It  was  also  followed  by  As-  j 
shur-idanni-i«l  and  Shalmaneser  II. 
in  their  Babylonian  wars.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  it  seems  to  have  i 
been  the  onUnary  line  by  which  tra- 
vellers reached  Babylon.  (See  Herod.  ' 


V.  52,  and  compare  the  author’s 
‘ Outline  of  tlie  Life  of  Herodotus  ’ in 
his  llerodolus,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  note  *.) 

’ Sir  H.  Rawliuson  repirds  the 
Dalian  as  proliably  the  Babylonian 
Upiwr  Zab  (or  Nil),  which  loft  the 
Euphrates  at  Babylon  and  joined 
the  Tigris  at  the  site  of  Aimmca, 
near  the  comnieueemeut  of  the 
Shat-cl-Uic. 
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haps  a branch  of  the  Euphrates — and  fought  a great 
battle  in  defence  of  his  city.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  Assyrians,  with  the  loss  of  5000  killed, 
2000  prisoners,  100  chariots,  200  tents,  and  the 
royal  standard  and  pavilion.  What  further  military 
or  political  results  the  victory  may  have  had  is  un- 
certain. Shamas-Iva’s  annals  terminate  abruptly  at 
this  point,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  conse- 
quences of  the  campaign  and  battle.  It  is  possible 
that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  important ; for 
we  find,  in  the  next  reign,  that  Babylonia,  which  has 
so  long  been  a separate  and  independent  kingdom,  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a tributary,  while  we 
have  no  account  of  its  reduction  by  the  succeeding 
monarch,  whose  relations  with  the  Babylonians,  so 
far  as  we  know,  were  of  a purely  peaceful  character. 

The  stele  of  Shamas-Iva  contains  one  allusion  to 
a hunting  exploit,  by  which  we  learn  that  this  mo- 
narch inherited  his  grandfather’s  partiality  for  the 
chase.  He  found  wild-bulls  at  the  foot  of  Zagros 
when  he  was  marching  to  invade  Babylonia,  and 
delaying  his  advance  to  hunt  them,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  kill  several. 

We  know  nothing  of  Shamas-Iva  as  a builder,  and 
but  little  of  him  as  a patron  of  art.  Ho  seems  to 
have  been  content  with  the  palaces  of  his  father  and 
gi-andfather,  and  to  have  been  devoid  of  any  wish  to 
outshine  them  by  raising  edifices  which  should  throw 
theirs  into  the  shade.  In  his  stele  he  shows  no 
originality ; for  it  is  the  mere  re-production  of  a 
monument  well  known  to  his  predecessors,  and  of 
which  wo  have  several  specimens  from  the  time  of 
Asshur-idanni-pal  downw^ards.  It  consists  of  a single 
figure  in  relief — a figure  representing  the  king,  dressed 
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in  his  priestly  rolies  and  wearing  the  sacred  emblems 
round  his  neck,  standing  with  tlie  right  arm  upraised, 
and  enclosed  in  the  customary  arched  frame.  This 
figure,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  life,  is  cut  on  a 
single  solid  block  of  stone,  and  then  placed  on  another 
broader  block,  which  serves  as  a pedestal.  It  closely 
resembles  the  figure  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  whereof  a 
representation  has  been  already  given." 

The  successor  of  Shamas-Iva  was  his  son  Iva-lush, 
the  fourth  monarch  of  that  name,  who  ascended  the 
throne  B.c.  810,  and  held  it  for  twenty-nine  years, 
from  B.c.  810  to  B.C.  781.  The  memorials  which  we 
possess  of  this  king’s  reign  are  but  scanty.  They 
consist  of  one  or  two  slabs  found  at.  Nimrud,  of  a 
short  dedicatory  inscrijition  on  duplicsite  statues  of  the 
God  Nebo  brought  from  the  same  place,  and  of  some 
brick  inscriptions  from  the  mound  of  Xebbi  Yunus. 
As  none  of  these  records  are  in  the  shape  of  annals, 
and  as  only  those  uiion  the  slabs  are  even  bistorical,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  this  long 
and  apparently  important  reign.  We  can  only  mention 
certain  isolated  but  pregnant  facts  from  which  it 
appears  that  As.syria  was  still  growdng  in  strength 
and  influence,  enlarging  her  boimds  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one,  and  marching  onwards  steadily  to 
the  grand  position  which  she  occupied  under  the 
Sargonids.  Iva-lush  relates  that  he  led  an  e.xpedi- 
tion  into  Syria  and  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  great  city  of  Damascus,  whose  kings 
had  defied  (as  we  have  seen)  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  great  Shalmaneser.  He  reckons  jvs  his  tributaries 
in  these  parts,  besides  Damascus,  the  cities  of  Tyre 


* See  Hbovf,  -554. 
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and  Sidon,  and  the  countries  of  Khumri  or  Samaria, 
of  Palestine  or  Philistia,  and  of  Hudum  (Idumaja  or 
Edom).  On  the  north  and  east  he  received  tokens 
of  submission  from  the  Nairi,  the  Minni,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Partsu,  or  Persians.  On  the  south,  he  exer- 
cised a power,  which  seems  like  that  of  a sovereign,  in 
Babylonia ; where  homage  was  paid  him  by  the  Chal- 
dajans,  and  where,  in  the  great  cities  of  Babylon,  Bor- 
sippa,  and  Cutha  (or  Tiggaba),  he  ^vas  allowed  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Nergal.'  There 
is,  further,  some  reason  to  suspect  that,  before  quitting 
Babylonia,  he  established  one  of  his  sons  as  viceroy 
over  the  country ; since  he  seems  to  style  himself  in 
one  place  “ the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief 
of  the  gods,  has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.” 

It  thus  appears  that  by  the  time  of  Iva-lush  IV.,  or 
early  in  the  eighth  century  n.c.,  Assyria  had  with 
one  hand  grasped  Babylonia,  while  with  the  other 
she  had  laid  hold  of  Philistia  and  Edom.  She  thus 
touched  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  Egypt. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  received  the  submission  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Medes,  who  were  now  probably  moving  southwards 
from  Azerbijan  and  gradually  occupying  the  terri- 
tory which  was  regarded  as  Media  Proper  by  the 
Greeks  and  Homans.  She  held  southern  Armenia, 
from  Lake  Van  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ; she  pos- 
ses-sed  all  upper  Syria,  including  Commagene  and 
Amanus;  she  had  tributaries  even  on  the  further 

* An  abstract  of  this  Inscription  I word  for  word.  (See  the  Journal 
of  Iva-lush  IV.  was  publislied  by  ^ the  AauUin  Society,  vol.  xix.  )ip. 
Sir  II.  Ilawlinson  in  the  year  1850,  j 1H2-18G).  The  orij'iiuil  has  been 
and  will  lie  found  in  tbe  Athenamm,  publisluHl  in  the  llritith  Mtinum 
No.  147G.  Moiv  recently  Mr.  Kox  Series,  I’l.  36,  No.  I. 

Talbot  has  translated  the  Inscription 
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side  of  that  mountain-range  ; she  bore  sway  over  the 
whole  Syrian  coast  from  Issus  to  Gaza ; her  autho- 
rity was  acknowledged,  probably  by  all  the  tribes 
and  kingdoms  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,*  cer- 
tainly by  the  Phcenicians,  the  Hamathites,  the  Pa- 
tena,  the  Hittites,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  Idumaaans,  or  people  of 
Edom.  On  the  east  she  had  reduced  almost  all  the 
valleys  of  Zagros,  and  had  tributaries  in  the  great 
upland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  On  the 
south,  if  she  had  not  absorbed  Babylonia,  she  had  at 
least  made  her  influence  paramount  there.  The  full 
height  of  her  greatness  was  not  attained  till  a cen- 
tury later ; but  already  the  “ tall  cedar  ” was  “ ex- 
alted above  all  the  trees  of  the  field  ; his  boughs 
were  multiplied ; his  branches  had  become  long ; 
and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  great  nations.”  * 

Not  much  is  known  of  Iva-lush  IV.  as  a builder,  or 
as  a patron  of  art.  He  calls  himself  the  “ restorer  of 
noble  buildings  which  had  gone  to  decay,”  an  ex- 
pression which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  aimed 
rather  at  mainbiining  former  edifices  in  repair  than 


* It  is  an  interesting  question  at 
wliat  time  exactly  Judtra  first  ac- 
knowledged the  suzerainty  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  ^ncral  suppwition 
has  been  that  the  submission  of 
Alias  to  Tiglath-l’ilescr  II.  (about 
B.c.  730)  was  the  beginning  of  the 
subjection  (see  2 K.  xvi.  7) ; but  a 
notice  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  aiqwars  to 
imjily  a much  earlier  acknowledg- 
ment of  Assyrian  sovereignty.  It 
is  said  there  that  “ a»  soon  as  the 
kingdom  tons  confirmnl  in  Ama- 
ziah's  hand,  he  slew  the  servants 
who  hail  slain  the  king  his  father.” 
Now  this  is  the  very  expression 
used  of  Menahem,  King  of  Israel, 


in  ch.  XV.  19,  where  the  “ confirma- 
tion ” intended  is  evidently  that  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Judan  had 
admitted  the  suzerainty  of  a foreign 
liower  before  the  accession  of  Ama- 
ziah  ; and,  if  so,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  almost  certain  that  the  jxiwer 
which  exercised  the  suzerainty  was 
Assyria.  Amaziali's  accession  fell 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  the 
submission  of  Judna  may  thereforo 
bo  assigned  with  much  jirobability 
to  the  time  of  that  monarch  (ab. 
D.C.  840  or  860). 

• Ezek.  xxxi.  6,  6. 
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at  constructing  new  ones.  He  seems  however  to 
have  built  some  chambers  on  the  mound  of  Nimrud, 
between  the  north-western  and  the  south-western 
palaces,  and  also  to  have  had  a palace  at  Nineveh  on 
the  mound  now  called  Nebbi  Yunus.  The  Nimrud 
chambers  were  of  small  size  and  poorly  ornamented ; 
they  contained  no  sculptures ; the  walls  were  plas- 
tered and  then  painted  in  fresco  with  a variety  of 
patterns.^  They  may  have  been  merely  guard-rooms, 
since  they  appear  to  have  formed  a portion  of  a high 
tower.®  The  palace  at  Nebbi-Yunus  was  probably  a 
more  importjint  work ; but  the  •superstitious  regard  of 
the  natives  for  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah  has 
hitherto  frustrated  all  attempts  made  by  Europeans 
to  explore  that  mass  of  ruins.® 

Among  all  the  monuments  recovered  by  recent 
researches,  the  only  works  of  art  assignable  to  the 
reign  of  Iva-lush  are  two  rude  statues  of  the  god 
Nebo,  almost  exactly  resembling  one  another.’  From 
the  representation  of  one  of  them,  contained  in  the. 
first  volume  of  this  work,®  the  reader  will  see  that 
the  figures  in  question  have  scarcely  any  artistic 
merit.  The  head  is  disproportionately  large,  the 
features,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  are  coarse  and 
heavy,  the  arms  and  hands  are  poorly  modelled,  and 
the  lower  part  is  more  like  a pillar  than  the  figure  of 

‘ The  patterns  were  in  fair  taste.  I lush  IV.,  of  Scnnaciicrib,  and  of 
'riiey  consisted  chiefly  of  winged 
bulls,  zig-zags,  arrangements  of 
squares  and  circles,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Layanl  calls  them  “clal»ratc 
and  graceful  in  design.”  (^Nineveh 
and  its  Hemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 

‘ Ibid.  p.  16. 

* Tlio  Turks  themselves  at  one 
time  excavated  to  some  extent  in 
the  Nebbi  Yunus  mound,  and  dis- 
covered buildings  and  relics  of  Iva- 


Esar-haddon. 

’ Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  whodiscovered 
these  statues  in  a temple  dedicated 
to  Nebo  by  Iva-lush  IV.,  which 
adjoined  the  S.E.  palace  at  Nimrud, 
found  with  them  six  others.  Of 
these  four  were  colossal,  while  two 
resembled  those  in  the  Museum. 
The  colossal  statues  were  destitute  of 
any  inscription. 

® I'nfTo  1 7Q 
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a man.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Assyrian  art  was 
incapable,  under  the  fourth  Iva-lush,  of  a higher 
fliglit  than  these  statues  indicate ; we  must  therefore 
regard  them  as  conventional  forms,  reproduced  from 
old  models,  which  the  artist  was  bound  to  follow. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  while  in  the  representa- 
tion of  animals  and  of  men  of  inferior  rank,  Assyrian 
artists  were  untrammeled  l)y  precedent,  and  might 
aim  at  the  highest  possible  perfection,  in  religious 
subjects,  and  in  the  representation  of  kings  and 
nobles,  they  were  limited,  by  law  or  custom,  to 
certain  ancient  forms  and  modes  of  expression,  which 
we  find  repeated  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
with  monotonous  uniformity. 

If  these  statues,  however,  are  valueless  as  works 
of  art,  they  have  yet  a peculiar  interest  for  the 
historian,  as  containing  the  only  metition  which 
the  disentombed  remains  have  furnished,  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  names  of  antiquity  — a name 
which  for  many  ages  vindicated  to  itself  a leading 
place,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Assyria,  but  in 
that  of  the  world.'  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Semiramis  was  the  foremost  of  women,  the  greatest 
queen  who  had  ever  held  a sceptre,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary con(|ueror  that  the  East  had  ever  pri> 
duced.  Beautiful  as  Helen  or  Cleopatra,  brave  as 
Tomyris,  lustful  as  Messalina,  she  had  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  a man  rather  than  a woman,  and  per- 
formed deeds  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Cyrus  or 
Ale.xandcr  the  Great.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to 


' Tho  inscription  on  the  statues  | Iva-lush  and  ofhis  wife  Siimmuramit, 
showed  that  they  were  oITcriI  to  i that  tho  god  might  lengthen  the 
Nelx>  by  an  officer,  who  was  gover-  | king’s  life,  prolong  his  days,  increase 
nor  of  Calah,  Khamida  (Amachych),  | his  years,  and  give  )x;ace  to  his  house 
and  thr,^e  otlier  places,  for  the  life  of  and  jieopio,  and  victory  to  his  armies. 
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dispel  illusions,  more  especially  such  as  are  at  once 
harmless  and  venerable  for  their  antiquity ; but  truth 
requires  the  historian  to  obliterate  from  the  pafpes  of 
the  past  this  well-known  image,  and  to  substitute  in 
its  place  a very  dull  and  prosaic  figure — a Semiramis 
no  longer  decked  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  fancy,  but 
clothed  instead  in  the  solx;r  garments  of  fact.  The 
Nelx)  idols  are  dedicated,  by  tlic  artist  wlio  executed 
them,  “ to  his  lord  Iva-lush  and  his  lady  Sainmura- 
mit ; " * from  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  certein, 
in  the  first  place,  that  that  monarch  was  married  to  a 
princess  who  l)ore  this  world-renowned  name,  and, 
secondly,  that  she  held  a position  superior  to  that 
which  is  usually  allowed  in  the  East  to  a Queen 
consort.  An  inveterate  Oriental  prejudice  requires 
the  rigid  seclusion  of  women ; and  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  predom- 
inant tone  of  Eastern  manners,  throw  a veil  in 
general  over  all  that  concerns  the  weaker  sex,  neither 
re[>resenting  to  us  the  forms  of  the  Assyrian  women 
in  the  sculptures,  nor  so  much  as  mentioning  their 
existence  in  the  inscriptions.*  Very  rarely  is  there 
an  exception  to  tins  all  but  universal  reticence.  In 
the  present  instance,  and  in  about  two  others,  the 
silence  usually  kept  is  broken ; and  a native  woman 
appears  upon  the  scene  to  tantalize  us  by  her  mo- 
mentary apparition.  The  glimpse  that  we  here 
obtain  does  not  reveal  much.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
the  principal  queen  of  Iva-lush  IV.  was  named  Semi- 
ramis, and  the  further  fact,  imph’ed  in  her  being 
mentioned  at  all,  that  she  had  a recognised  position 
of  authority  in  the  country,  we  can  only  conclude, 

• Sec  tlie  luscription  in  the  British  Mustum  Beries,  PI.  35,  No.  II. 

’ See  above,  p.  106. 
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conjecturally,  from  the  exact  parallelism  of  the 
phrases  used,  that  she  bore  sway  conjointly  with  her 
husband,  either  over  the  whole  or  over  a part  of  his 
dominions.  Such  a view  explains,  to  some  extent, 
the  wonderful  tale  of  the  Ninian  Semiramis,  which 
was  foisted  into  history  by  Ctesias ; for  it  shows  that 
he  had  a slight  basis  of  fact  to  go  upon.  It  also 
harmonizes,  or  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  with  the 
story  of  Semiramis  as  told  by  Herodotus,  who  says 
that  she  was  a llabylonian  queen,  and  reigned  five 
generations  before  Nitocris,*  or  about  b.c.  755.*  For 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Sammuramit  married  to 
Iva-lush  IV.  was  a Babylonian  princess,  the  last 
descendant  of  a long  line  of  kings,  whom  the  As- 
syrian monarch  wedded,  to  confirm  through  her  his 
title  to  the  southern  provinces ; in  which  case  a por- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  the  sculptor  was  perhaps 
among  the  number,  would  regard  her  as  their  legi- 
timate sovereign,  and  only  recognise  his  authority  as 
secondary  and  dependent  upon  hers.  The  exaggera- 
tion in  which  Orientals  indulge,  with  a freedom  that 
astonishes  the  sober  nations  of  the  West,  would  seize 
upon  the  unusual  circumstance  of  a female  having  pos- 
sessed an  independent  sovereignty,  and  would  gradu- 
ally group  roimd  the  name  a host  of  mythic  details,* 


‘ Herod.  L 184. 

‘ This  date  is  obtained  by  adopt- 
ing the  estimate  of  three  generations 
to  a century,  whicli  was  familiar  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  142),  and  counting 
six  gcncration-s  between  Semiramis 
and  Labynctus  (the  supjxtscd  sou  of 
Nitocris)  whoso  reign  commenced 
B.c.  555,  according  to  the  Canon  of  j 
Ptolemy.  The  date  thus  produced  is 
not  quite  high  enough  for  the  reign  | 
of  Iva-lush  IV.,  but  it  approaches  I 
sufficiently  near  to  make  it  probable  | 


that  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus 
and  the  Sammuramit  of  the  Nebo 
statues  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

• See  Diorl.  Sic.  ii.  4,  where  Semi- 
ramis is  made  the  daughter  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  Derccto,  and  ii.  20, 
where  she  is  said  to  Imvc  Iwcn  turned 
into  a dove  and  to  have  flown  away 
from  earth  to  heaven.  Compare 
Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Annen.  i.  14  et 
seqm,  and  the  whole  narrative  in 
Diodonts  (ii.  4-20),  which  is  full  of 
extravagimcics.  , 
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which  at  last  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  tliat,  to 
prevent  the  fiction  from  l)CConiing  glaring,  the  queen 
had  to  be  thrown  back  into  mythic  times,  with  which 
such  details  were  in  harmony.  The  Babylonian  wife 
of  Iva-lush  lY,,  who  gave  him  his  title  to  the  regions 
of  the  south,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  him  both  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  became  first  a queen  of 
Babylon  ruling  independently  and  alone ; * and  then 
an  Assyrian  empress,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,’  the  invader  of  the  distant  India,’  the 
builder  of  Babylon,^  and  the  constructor  of  all  the 
great  works  which  were  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
Western  Asia.’  The  grand  figure  thus  produced 
imposed  upon  the  uncritical  ancients,  and  w'as  ac- 
cepted even  by  the  moderns  for  many  centuries.  At 
length  the  school  of  Heeren'  and  Niebuhr,’  calling 
common  sense  to  their  aid,  pronounced  the  figure  a 
myth.  It  remained  for  the  patient  explorers  of  the 
field  of  Assyrian  antiquity  in  our  own  day  to  dis- 
cover the  slight  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  myth  was 
founded,  and  to  substitute  for  the  shadowy  marvel  of 
Ctesias  a very  prosaic  and  common-place  princess, 
who,  like  Atossa  or  Elizabeth  of  York,  strengthened 
her  husband’s  title  to  his  crown,  but  who  never  really 
made  herself  conspicuous  either  by  great  works  or  by 
exploits. 

With  Iva-lush  lY.  the  glories  of  the  Nimrud  line 
of  monarchs  come  to  a close,  and  Assyrian  history 
is  once  more  shrouded  in  darkness  for  a space  of 
nearly  forty  years,  from  u.c.  781  to  u.c.  744.  The 


’ Hcrcxl.  1.  8.  c. 

* Dio<i.  Sic.  ii.  14. 

« Ibid.  ii.  18.  ‘ Ibid.  ii.  7-10. 

“ Ibid.  ii.  11,  13,  14,  &c. ; Mo«. 
Choren.  Hist.  Arm.  i.  15 ; Strab. 

VOL.  II. 


xi.  p.  529,  xii.  p.  559. 

• Manttnl  of  Ancient  Histoi-y, 
Hook  i.  p.  26,  E.  T. 

’ Vortriige  fiber  alle  Oeschichlr, 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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Assyrian  Canon  shows  us  that  three  monarchs  bore 
sway  during  this  interval — Shalmaneser  III.,  who 
reigned  from  b.c.  781  to  B.c.  770,  Asshur-danin-il  II., 
who  reigned  from  B.c.  770  to  b.c.  752,  and  Asshur- 
lush,  who  held  the  throne  from  the  last-mentioned 
date  to  B.c.  744,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  second 
Tiglath-Pileser.  The  brevity  of  these  reigns,  which 
average  only  twelve  years  apiece,  is  indicative  of 
troublous  times,  and  of  a disputed,  or,  at  any  late,  a 
disturbed  succession.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  three 
monarchs  left  buildings  of  any  importance,  or,  so  far 
as  appears,  memorials  of  any  kind,  marks  a period  of 
comparative  decline,  during  which  there  was  a pause 
in  the  magnificent  course  of  Assyrian  conquests, 
which  had  scarcely  knowui  a check  for  above  a cen- 
tury.® The  causes  of  the  temporary  inaction  and 
apparent  decline  of  a power  which  had  so  long  been 
steadily  advancing,  would  form  an  interesting  subject 
of  speculation  to  the  political  philosopher ; but  they 
are  too  obsciu’e  to  be  investigated  hero,  where  our 
space  only  allows  us  to  touch  rapidly  on  the  chief 
known  facts  of  the  Assyrian  liistory. 

One  important  difficulty  presents  itself,  at  this 
point  of  the  narrative,  in  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  native  records  of  the  Assyrians  and  the 
casual  notices  of  their  history  contained  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings.  The  Biblical  Pul — the  “ king  of 
Assyria,”  who  came  up  agaiust  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  received  from  Menahem  a thousand  talents  of 
sih’^er,  “that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  in  his  hand,”  “ is  unnoticed  in  the  native 
inscriptions,  and  even  seems  to  be  excluded  from  the 

“ From  the  ncccssioii  of  Assliur-  I IV.  is  above  a century  (103  years), 
iilanni-iml  to  the  death  of  Iva-hmh  | ” 2 Kinvs  xv.  19. 
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royal  lists  by  the  absence  of  any  name  at  all  re- 
sembling his  in  the  proper  place  in  the  famous 
Canon.'"  Pul  apj>ears  in  Scripture  to  be  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  At  any  rate, 
as  his  expedition  against  Menahem  is  followed  within 
(at  the  utmost)  thirty-two  years  " by  an  expedition  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  against  Pekah,  his  last  year  (if  he 
was  indeed  a king  of  Assyria)  cannot  have  fallen  ear- 
lier than  thirty-two  years  before  Tiglath-Pileser’s  first. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Hebrew  numbers  are  historical, 
some  portion  of  Pul’s  reign  must  necessarily  fall  into 
the  interval  assigned  by  the  Canon  to  the  kings  for 
which  it  is  the  sole  authority — Shalmaue.ser  III., 
Asshur-danin-il  II.,  and  Asshur-lush.  But  these 
names  are  so  wholly  unlike  the  name  of  Pul  that  no 
one  of  them  can  possibly  lie  regarded  as  its  equivalent, 
or  even  as  the  original  from  which  it  was  corrupted. 
Thus  the  Assyrian  records  do  not  merely  omit  Pul, 
but  exclude  him ; and  we  have  to  enquire  how  this 
can  be  accounted  for,  and  who  the  Biblical  Pul  is,  if  he 
is  not  a regular  and  recogni.sed  As.syrian  monarch. 

Various  explanations  of  the  difficulty  have  been 
suggested.  Some  would  regard  Pul  as  a general  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  (or  of  some  earlier  Assyrian  king). 


Until  the  discovery  of  the  As- 
syrian Canon  had  furnished  us  witli 
tlirce  kings  between  Iva-luali  IV. 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  thus  sc|m- 
rating  their  reigns  by  a s|vace  of  37 
years,  it  was  tliought  that  Iva-lush 
IV.  might  [lossibly  represent  the  l!i- 
blical  Pul,  the  two  names  not  lx.iug 
so  very  difl'erent.  (Sec  the  author’s 
IhmluiM,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)  'I'he 
identification  was  never  very  sa- 
tisfactory, for  the  phonetic  value 
of  all  the  three  elements  wiiich 
make  up  the  naim^  read  as  Iva- 
lush,  is  very  uncertain.  Chronoh>- 


gical  considerations  have  now  in- 
duced the  advocates  of  the  identity 
to  give  it  up. 

“ Tlio  argument  is  here  Ixascd 
U|ion  the  Scriptural  mmiliers  only. 
As  Menahem  reigned  10  years,  Pc- 
kahiah  2 years,  and  Pekah  20,  if 
Pul’s  exiHslition  had  fallen  in  Mciia- 
hem’s  first  year,  ami  Tiglath-Pih'ser’s 
in  Pekah’s  last,  they  would  have  Ixa  n 
seimrateil  at  the  utmost  by  a space 
of  32  years.  We  shall  hereafter 
shew  reasons  for  thinking  that  in 
fact  they  were  sejiamled  by  no  longer 
an  interval  than  18  or  20  years. 

2 c 2 
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mistaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  actual  monarch.  Others 
would  identify  him  with  Tiglath-Pileser  himself.'* 
But  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  he 
was  a pretender  to  the  Assyrian  crown,  never  ac- 
knowledged at  Nineveh,  but  established  in  the  western 
(and  southern'*)  provinces  so  firmly,  that  he  could 
venture  to  conduct  an  expedition  into  Lower  Syria, 
and  to  claim  there  the  fealty  of  Assyria’s  vassals.  Or 
possibly  he  may  have  been  a Babylonian  monarch, 
who  in  the  troublous  times  that  had  now  evidently 
come  upon  the  northern  empire,  possessed  himself  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  thence  descended  upon 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Berosus,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, represented  Pul  as  a Chaldiean  king  and  the 
name  itself,  which  is  wholly  alien  to  the  ordinary 
Assyrian  type,'*  has  at  least  one  coimterpart  among 
known  Babylonian  names.'* 


“ Soo  tho  Aihurueum  for  Aug.  i 
22,  1863  (No.  1869,  p.  245).  Tho  ! 
chief  arguments  for  the  identity  are, 

1.  The  fact  tliat  Scripture  mentions 
Pul’s  taking  tribute  from  Menahem, 
but  says  nothing  of  tribute  being 
taken  from  him  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
while  the  Assyrian  monuments  men- 
tion that  Tiglath-Pileser  took  tribute 
fn^m  him,  but  say  nothing  of  PuL 

2.  The  improbability  (?)  that  two 
consecutive  kings  of  Assyria  could 
have  pushed  their  conquests  to  the 
distant  land  of  Jud.na  during  the 
short  reign  of  Menahem.  3.  The 
way  in  which  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser are  coupled  together  in  2 Chron. 
V.  26,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the 
same  individual  (?)  or  at  any  rate 
were  acting  together ; and  4.  The 
fact  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  of  this  pasango  one  name 
only  is  given  imstead  of  the  two. 
To  me  these  arguments  do  not  ap- 
]x5ir  to  bo  of  much  weight.  I think 
that  neither  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
nor  the  writer  of  Kings  could  pos- 


sibly have  e.xpresscd  themselves  as 
they  Imve,  if  they  regarded  Pul  and 
Tiglath-Pileser  as  the  same  jxirson. 

“ See  the  next  note. 

“ See  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I“. 
c.  iv.  “ Post  hos  ait  extitisse  Ched- 
dceonm  regrm,  cui  nomen  Phulus 
crat.”  Eusebius  makes  the  quota- 
tion from  Polyhistor;  but  Polyhistor’s 
authority  beyond  a doubt  was  Ilero- 
sus.  Pul  therefore  must  liave  figured 
in  the  llabylonian  annals,  either  as  a 
native  king,  or  as  an  Assyrian  who 
had  borne  sway  over  Chaldaia. 

“ Assyrian  names  are  alw.ays  com- 
pounds. Tliey  consist  of  two,  three, 
or  more  elements.  The  shortest  are 
such  as  Sar-gon  or  Sar-gina,  Bel-ip 
or  liel-ipni,  and  tho  like.  It  is  difla- 
cult  to  make  two  elements  out  of  Pul. 
There  is,  however,  it  must  be  granted, 
an  Assyrian  E|xjnym  in  tlie  Canon, 
whose  name  is  not  very  far  from  Pul, 
being  PaLaya,  or  Palluya  (=  “ my 
son”).  Tho  same  name  was  borne 
by  a grandson  of  Merorlach-Ikiladan. 
I “ The  “ Porus  ” of  Ptolemy’s 
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The  time  of  Pul’s  invasion  may  be  fixed,  by  combin- 
ing the  Assyrian  and  the  Hebrew  chronologies,  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Tiglath-Pileser  relates  that  he 
took  tribute  from  Mcnahem  in  a war  which  lasted 
from  his  fourth  to  his  eighth  year,  or  from  u.c.  741 
to  B.c.  737.  As  Menahem  only  reigned  ten  years, 
the  earliest  date  that  can  lie  assigned  to  Pul’s  expedi- 
tion will  be  B.c.  751,”  while  the  latest  possible  date 
will  be  B.c.  745,  the  year  before  the  accession  of 
Tiglath-Pileser.  In  any  case  the  expedition  falls 
within  the  eight  years  assigned  by  the  AssjTian 
Canon  to  the  reign  of  Asshur-lush,  Tiglatli-Pileser’s 
immediate  predecessor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  into  this  interval  falls  also  the 
famous  era  of  Nabonassar,*  which  must  have  marked 
some  important  change,  dynastic  or  other,  at  Baby- 
lon. The  nature  of  this  change  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  in  a future  volume.  At  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  the  declining  condition 
of  Ass}Tia  under  the  kings  who  followed  Iva-lush  IV., 
there  was  naturally  a growth  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  border  countries.  Babylon, 
repenting  of  the  submission  which  she  had  made 
either  to  Iva-lush  IV.,  or  to  his  father,  Shamas-Iva, 
once  more  vindicated  her  right  to  freedom,  and  re- 
smued  the  position  of  a separate  and  hostile  monarchy. 


Canon  is  a name  closely  resembling  i 
the  “ Phulus  ” of  I’olyhistor.  The 
one  would  be  in  Hebrew  TIB,  the 
other  is 

” Acairding  to  Usshcr  (sec  the 
marginal  dates  in  our  Bibles)  Mena- 
hem reigned  from  b.c.  771  to  B.o. 
761,  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  this. 
Clinton  lowers  the  dates  by  two  years 
(F.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  325).  Nino  more 
may  be  deducted  by  omitting  the 
imaginary  “ interregnum  ” between 


\ Pekah  and  Hoshea,  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  2 K.  XV.  30.  ITic  discre- 
pancy therefore  lietween  the  Assyrian 
Canon  and  the  Hebrew  numbers  at 
this  point  does  not  exceed  ten  yeats. 

' B.c.  747.  The  near  synchronism 
of  Tiglath-Pilcser’s  accession  (b.o. 
744)  with  this  date  is  remarkable, 
resulting  as  it  does  simply  from  the 
numbers  in  the  Assyrian  Canon, 
without  any  artilicc  or  manipula- 
tion whatsoever. 
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Samaria,  Damascus,  Judaea,  ceased  to  pay  tribute. 
Enterprising  kings,  like  Jeroboam  the  Second  and 
Menahem,  taking  advantage  of  Assyria’s  weakness, 
did  not  content  tlieraselves  with  merely  throwing 
off  her  yoke,  but  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  dominions 
at  the  expense  of  her  feudatories.*  Judging  of  the 
unknown  from  the  known,  we  may  assume  that  on 
the  north  and  east  there  were  similar  defections  to 
those  on  the  West  and  south — that  the  tribes  of 
Armenia  and  of  the  Zagros  range  rose  in  revolt,  and 
that  the  Assyrian  boimdaries  were  thus  contracted  in 
every  quarter.* 

It  was  probably  during  this  time  of  depression,^ 
when  an  unwarlike  monarch  was  living  in  inglorious 
ease  amid  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  people,  sunk  in  repose,  gave  themselves  up 
to  vicious  indulgences  more  hateful  in  the  eye  of 
God  than  even  tlie  pride  and  cruelty  which  they 
were  wont  to  exhibit  in  war,  that  the  great  capital 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a voice  of  warning  in  her 
streets — a voice  which  sounded  everywhere  through 
corridor,  and  lane,  and  square,  bazaar  and  caravan- 
serai, one  shrill  monotonous  cry — “ Yet  forty  days, 
and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.” ' A strange  wild 
man,  clothed  in  a rough  garment  of  skin,'  moving 
from  place  to  place,  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
their  doom.  None  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he 


• See  2 Kings  xiv.  25-28  ; xv.  16. 

’ Tliis  general  defection  and  de- 
pression is  slated  somewliat  over 
strongly  by  Herorlotus  (i.  95,  96). 

* The  date  of  Jonah’s  preaching 
to  the  Ninevites  has  lx>en  imich  dis- 
puted. It  has  bc-en  placed  .as  early  ; 
as  860  (see  our  IJibles),  or  from  that , 
to  B.c.  840  (Drake),  which  would 
throw  it  into  a most  floiuishing  As- 
syrian period,  the  reign  of  Shahiia-  I 


neser  II.  Others  have  observed  that 
it  may  as  well  belong  to  the  latter 
ftarl  of  the  reign  of  JeroKam  II. 
(Hailey),  which  would  lx;  about  B.c. 
780,  according  to  the  ordinary  chro- 
nology, or  about  b.c.  760-750,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  present 
writer. 

® Jonah  iii.  4. 

‘ Tlii-s  was  the  prophetic  dress. 
(8oc  2 Kings  i.  8 and  Zech.  xiii.  4.) 
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had  come ; none  had  ever  beheld  him  before ; pale, 
liaggard,  travel-stained,  he  moved  before  them  like  a 
visitant  from  another  sphere ; and  his  lips  still  framed 
the  fearful  words — “ Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown.”  Had  the  cry  fallen  on  them 
in  the  prosperous  time,  when  each  year  brought  its 
tale  of  victories,  and  every  nation  upon  their  lx)rders 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  their  arms,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  heard  with  apathy*or  ridicule,  and 
would  have  failed  to  move  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
But  coming,  as  it  did,  when  their  glory  had  declined  ; 
when  their  enemies,  having  been  allowed  a breathing 
space,  had  taken  courage  and  were  acting  on  the 
ofiFeusive  in  many  quarters ; when  it  was  thus  j>erhap8 
quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  some  one 
of  their  numerous  foes  might  shortly  appear  in  arms 
before  the  place,  it  struck  them  with  fear  and  conster- 
nation. The  alarm  communicJited  itself  from  the  city 
to  the  palace ; and  his  trembling  attendants  “ came 
and  told  the  king  of  Nineveh,”  who  was  seated  on  his 
royal  throne  in  the  great  audience-chamber,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his 
court.  No  sooner  did  he  hear,  than  the  heart  of  the 
king  was  touched,  like  that  of  his  people  ; and  he 
“ arose  from  his  throne,  and  laid  aside  his  robe  from 
him,  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth  and  sat  in 
ashes.”’  Hastily  summoning  his  nobles,  he  had  a 
decree  framed,  and  “ caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and 
published  through  Nineveh,  by  the  decree  of  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  beast, 
herd  nor  flock,  taste  anything ; let  them  not  feed,  nor 
drink  water  : but  let  man  and  beast®  be  covered  with 
sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God  : yea,  let  them 

’ Jonah  iii.  <!.  1 in  mourning,  see  above,  p.  27fi, 

* On  the  custom  of  putting  beast*  I note  '. 
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turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  vio- 
lence that  is  in  tlieir  hands.”  * Then  the  fast  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  people  of  Nineveh,  fearful  of 
God’s  wrath,  put  on  sackcloth  “ from  the  greatest  of 
them  even  to  the  least  of  them.”  The  joy  and  mer- 
riment, the  revelry  and  feasting  of  that  great  city 
were  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentation ; the 
sins  that  had  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Most  High 
ceased  ; the  people  humbled  themselves ; they  “ turned 
from  their  evil  way,”  '*  and  hy  a repentance,  which, 
if  not  deep  and  enduring,  was  still  real  and  unfeigned, 
they  appeased  for  the  present  the  Divine  wrath. 
Vainly  the  prophet  sate  without  the  city,  on  its 
eastern  side,  under  his  booth  woven  of  boughs,'* 
watching,  waiting,  hoping  (apparently)  that  the 
doom  which  he  had  announced  would  come,  in  spite 
of  the  people’s  repentance.  God  was  more  merciful 
than  man.  He  had  pity  on  the  “ great  city,”  with 
its  “ six  score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,”**  and, 
sparing  the  penitents,  left  their  town  to  stand  im- 
harmed  for  more  than  another  century. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  h.c.  744  are  unknown 
to  us.  No  confidence  Can  he  placed  in  the  statement 
of  Bion  * and  Polyhistor,*  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  refer  to  this  monarch,  whom  they  called 
Beletaras — a corruption  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
name* — that  he  was,  previously  to  his  elevation  to 


• Jonah  iii.  rerses  7 and  8. 

Ibid,  verse  B. 

” Ibid,  verse  10. 

'»  Ibid.  iv.  5. 

“ Ibid,  verso  11.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  see  vol.  i.  pp.  314, 
31.5. 


' T^V.  //£«<.  (rr.  vol.  iv.  p.  361. 

“ Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

* Tlie  native  fonn  is  Pul-tnira,  or 
PulU-tsir  (Opi>crt),  whence  Holetar, 
by  a change  of  the  initial  tmuk  into 
the  media,  .and  a Inardoning  of  the 
dental  sibilant. 
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the  royal  dif^ity,  a mere  vine-dresser,  whose  occupa- 
tion was  to  keep  in  order  the  gardens  of  the  king. 
Similar  tales  of  the  low  origin  of  self-raised  and 
usurping  monarchs  are  too  common  in  the  East,  and 
are  too  often  contradicted  by  the  facts,  when  they 
become  known  to  us,*  for  much  credit  to  attach  to 
the  story  told  by  these  Roman  writers,  the  earlier 
of  whom  must  have  written  five  or  six  hundred  years 
after  Tiglath-Pileser’s  time.'  We  might,  however, 
conclude,  without  much  chance  of  mistake,  from  such 
a story  being  told,  that  the  king  intended  acquired 
the  throne  irregularly  ; that  either  he  was  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  or  that,  being  so,  he  was  at  any  rate  not 
the  legitimate  heir.  And  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  should  thus  arrive  is  confirmed  by  the  monarch’s 
inscriptions ; for,  though  he  speaks  repeatedly  of  “ the 
kings  his  fathers,”  and  even  calls  the  royal  build- 
ings at  Calah  “the  palaces  of  his  fathers,”  yet  ho 
never  mentions  his  actual  father’s  name  in  any  record 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  Such  a silence  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  practice  of  Assyrian  monarchs, 
who  glory  in  their  descent  and  parade  it  on  every 
possible  occasion,  that,  where  it  occurs,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  concluding  the  monarch  to  have  been  an 
usurner,  deriving  his  title  to  the  crown  not  from  his 
ancestry,  or  from  any  law  of  succession,  but  from  a 


‘ Compare  the  stories  of  Gygcs, 
Cyrus,  Am.asis,  &c.  Gysies,  the 

herdsman  of  Plato  ii.  3),  and 

the  pianlsman  of  Ileixalotiis  (i.  8), 
apiiears  in  the  narrative  of  Nicohuw 
Damasccnus,  who  prolrahly  follows 
the  native  historian  Xanthns,  ns  a 
member  of  tlie  noblest  house  in  the 
kingdom  next  to  that  of  the  monarch 
(Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  49).  C^is,  son 
(according  to  Herodotus,  i.  107)  of 
an  ordinary  Persian  noble,  declares 


himself  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
“ powerful  king.”  (Sec  the  author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note  *,  2nd 
edit)  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  low  birth  of 
Anuasis  is  likewise  a fiction.  (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  222,  note  ’.) 

“ Dion’s  date  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  was  not  much  before  B.c. 
200.  (See  the  remarks  of  C. 
Muller  in  the  Fr.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  iv. 
p.  347.) 
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succeseful  revolution,  in  which  he  played  the  principal 
part.  It  matters  little  that  such  a monarch,  when 
he  is  settled  upon  the  throne,  claims,  in  a vague  and 
general  way,  connection  with  the  kings  of  former 
times.  The  claim  may  often  have  a basis  of  truth ; 
for  in  monarchies  where  polygamy  prevails,  and  the 
kings  have  numerous  daughters  to  dispose  of,  almost 
all  the  nobility  can  boast  that  they  are  of  the  hlood 
royal.  Where  the  claim  is  in  no  sense  true,  it  will 
still  be  made ; for  it  flatters  thp  vanity  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  there  is  no  one  to  gainsay  it.  Only  in  such 
cases  we  are  sure  to  find  a prudent  vagueness — an 
assertion  of  the  fact  of  the  connection,  expressed  in 
general  terms,  without  any  specification  of  the  parti- 
culars on  which  the  supposed  fact  rests. 

On  obtaining  the  crown — whatever  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  obtained  it — Tiglath-Pileser 
immediately  proceeded  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
the  Empire  by  engaging  in  a series  of  wars,  now 
upon  one,  now  upon  another  frontier,  seeking  by  his 
unwearied  activity  and  energy  to  recover  the  losses 
suffered  through  the  weakness  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  compensate  for  their  laches  by  a vigorous 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  kingly  office.  Un- 
fortunately, though  we  possess  an  ample  store  of 
materials  for  this  reign,  they  are  in  so  disjointed  and 
fragmentary  a condition,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  events  in  chronological  order,  or  to  date  with 
any  exactness  more  than  a few  of  the  chief  occur- 
rences.* We  know  the  year  of  the  Babylonian 
campaign,  and  we  can  approximate  to  the  dates  of 
the  three  Syrian  wars ; but  with  respect  to  the  wars 
against  the  Modes,  the  tribes  in  Zagros,  the  Arme- 

" Si'C  Alhiiutum,  No.  1869,  p.  245. 
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nians,  and  the  nations  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  we 
cannot  fix  even  their  order,  much  less  arrange  and 
tabulate  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  in  detail  only  the  Babylonian  and 
Syrian  expeditions,  which  alone  possess  any  great 
interest,  and  to  dismiss  the  othera  with  a few  general 
remarks  on  the  results  which  were  accomplished  by 
them. 

The  expedition  against  Babylon  was  in  the  first 
year  of  Tiglath-Pile.ser’s  reign.  No  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  settled  mwn  the  throne,  than  he  levied 
an  army,  and  marched  against  Southern  Mesopotamia,’ 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  a divided  and  un- 
settled condition.  According  to  the  Canon  of  Pto- 
lemy, Nabonassar  then  ruled  in  Babylon.  We  find 
by  Tiglath-Pileser’s  annals,  that  the  country  on  the 
soa-coast  was  under  the  dominion  of  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan,  who  held  his  court  in  his  father’s  city  of  Bit- 
Yakin  while  in  the  upper  regions  were  a number  of 
petty  princes,  apparently  independent,  among  whom 
may  be  recognised  names  which  seem  to  occur  later 
in  Ptolemy’s  list,*  among  the  kings  of  Babylon  to 
whom  he  assigns  short  reigns  in  the  interval  between 
Nabonassar  and  Mardocempalus  (Merodach-Baladan). 
Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  and  defeated  several  of  these 
princes,  taking  the  towns  of  Kur  - Galazu  (now 


^ Tliis  fact  is  staU-d  on  a muti- 
latvd  tablet  belonging  to  Tiglath-  i 
rilescr’s  reign. 

* Merodach-Baladan  is  called  “ the  | 
son  of  Yakin”  in  the  Assyrian  In- 
scriptions. His  capital,  liit-Yakin,  \ 
had  apparently  been  built  by,  and  ; 
named  after,  his  father.  Comimre 
Bit-Omri  (».  e.  Samaria),  liit-Sar-  j 
gina,&c.  It  has  bis'n  suggested  that  i 
Yakin  may  be  intended  by  Jugmus,  ‘ 


if  that  be  the  true  reading,  in  Pto- 
lemy’s Canon. 

When  Merodach-Balailau  is  called 
“ tlie  son  of  Bahadan  ” in  2 Kings 
.XX.  12  and  Is.  xsxix.  1,  the  reference 
is  prolably  to  a grandlhther  or  other 
ancestor. 

” As  A’drA'im,  who  would  seem  to 
bo  Nailiiui;  and  /Cakirti,  who  may 
posiibly  bo  Chinzirus. 
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Akkerkuf),  and  Sippara  or  Sepharvaira,  together  with 
many  other  places  of  less  consequence  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  country,  after  which  he  received  the 
submission  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  acknowledged 
him  for  suzerain,  and  consented  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute.  Apparently,  he  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  Nahonassar.  Perhaps  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  that  monarch ; perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to 
provoke  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  an  adversary. 

The  first  Syrian  war  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  pro- 
bably undertaken  in  his  fourth  year  (b.c.  741),  and 
lasted  from  that  year  to  his  eighth.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  reduced  to  subjection  Damascus,  which  had 
regained  its  independence,'”  and  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Rezin ; Samaria,  where  Menahem,  the 
adversary  of  Pul,  was  still  reigning;  Tyre,  which 
was  under  a monarch  bearing  the  familiar  name  of 
Hiram ; " and  the  Arabs  bordering  upon  Egypt, 
who  were  ruled  by  a queen'”  called  Khabiba.  It 
would  appear  by  this  that  he  penetrated  to  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  whither  no  Assyrian  king 
but  Iva-lush  IV.  had  reached  previously.  But,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  conquests  were 
very  incomplete ; they  did  not  include  Judcea  or 
Philistia,  Idumaea,  or  the  tribes  of  the  Hauran ; and 
they  left  untouched  the  greater  number  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities.  It  can  cause,  therefore,  no  surprise  to 


Sec  above,  p.  378. 

” Besides  tlie  pnat  Hiram,  the 
friend  of  Solomon,  there  is  a 'I'yrian 
king  of  the  name  mentioned  by  Me- 
nander as  contemporary  with  Cyrus 
fFr.  2)  ; and  a:iothcr  occuis  in  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  98),  who  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  Darius  Hystasjtis. 

“ The  Arabs  of  the  tract  border- 
ing on  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  re- 


gtdarly  governed  by  queens.  Three 
stich  are  mentioneel  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions. As  these  Arabs  were  near 
neighlxtitrs  of  the  Kalwcans,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  from  their  country,  which  was 
in  tlio  ncighbourliood  of  iSinai.  (See 
Trmisactions  the  Jtm/al  tiociety  of 
Literature,  vol.  vii.  New  Series,  p. 
14.) 
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find  that  in  a short  time,  probably  about  b.c.  733, 
Tiglatb-Pileser  renewed  bis  efforts  in  this  quarter, 
commencing  by  an  attack  on  Samaria,  where  Pckah 
was  now  king,  and  taking  “ Ijon,  and  Abel-betb- 
maacbab,  and  Janoab,  and  Kedesh,  and  Razor,  and 
Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
and  carrying  them  captive  to  Assyria,”  " thus  “ lightly 
afiBicting  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali,” * or  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  about  Lake  Merom,  and  from  that  to  the  Sea 
of  Gennesareth. 

This  second  war  was  followed  shortly  by  a third, 
of  greater  importance  than  either  of  the  others, 
which  lasted  for  several  years,  probably  from  b.c.  732, 
or  731,  to  ir.c.  728.  It  appears  that  the  common 
danger,  which  had  formerly  united  the  Hittites,  Ha- 
mathites,  and  Damascenes  in  a close  alliance,’”  now 
caused  a league  to  be  formed  between  Damascus  and 
Samaria,  the  sovereigns  of  which — Pekah  and  Rezin 
— made  an  attempt  to  add  Judasa  to  their  confedera- 
tion, by  declaring  war  against  Ahaz,  attacking  his 
territory,  and  threatening  to  substitute  in  his  place 
as  king  of  Jerusalem  a creature  of  their  own,  “ the 
son  of  Tabeal.”®  Hard  pressed  by  his  enemies, 
Ahaz  applied  to  Assyria,  offering  to  become  Tiglatb- 
Pileser’s  “ servant  ” — i,  e,,  his  vassal  and  tributary — 
if  he  would  send  troops  to  his  assistance,  and  save 
him  from  the  impending  danger.*  Tiglath-Pileser 
was  not  slow  to  obey  this  call.  Entering  Syria  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  he  fell  first  upon  Damascus, 


“ 2 Kings  XV.  29. 

’ Isaiali  ix.  I.  This  war  is 
slightly  alluded  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-Piloscv ; but  no  de- 


tails arc  given. 

’ See  above,  ]).  361. 

’ Isaiah  vii.  1-6.  Comp.  2 Kings 
xvi.  5.  *2  Kings  xvi.  7. 
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where  Rezin  met  him  in  battle,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain,'  Next  he  attacked  Pekah,  entering  his 
country  on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon 
> the  Damascene  territory,  and,  overrunning  the  whole 
of  the  'frans-Jordanic  provinces,  together  (appar- 
ently) with  some  portion  of  the  Cis-Jordanic  region. 
The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Ghid,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  who  had  possessed  the  country  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  desert  from  the  time  of  Mo.scs, 
were  seized  and  carried  away  ca2>tive  by  the  con- 
queror, who  placed  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  affluents  of  the  Bilikh  and  the  Khabour,'  from 
about  Harran  to  Nisibis.’  Some  cities  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
but  belonging  to  Manasseh,  were  at  the  same  time 
seized  and  occupied.  Among  these  Megiddo  in  the 
great  j)lain  of  Esdraelon,  and  Dur  or  Dor  upon  the 
coast,®  some  way  below  Tyre,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Dur  w'as  even  thought  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  receive  an  Assyrian  governor  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other  principal  cities  of  Southern  Syria.® 
After  thus  chastising  Samaria,  Tiglath-Pileser  ap- 
2)ears  to  have  j)assed  on  to  the  south,  where  he  reduced 


‘ 2 Kings  xvi.  9.  There  is  an  im- 
perfect nut  ice  of  the  defeat  and  diatli 
of  licziii  in  a mutilated  inscription 
now  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 

* 2 Chron.  v.  26.  Tliat  Tiglath- 
Pileser  attacked  Pekali  twice  scema 
to  follow  from  the  complete  differ- 
ence lictwcen  the  localities  meu- 
tioiMxl  in  2 Kings  xv.  29,  and  2 
Chron.  V.  26.  In  Isaiah  ix.  1 both 
cxiieditions  seem  to  be  glanced  at. 

’ That  the  (io7„an  of  Scripture  wa.s 
this  country  is  a)>parent  enough  from  ! 
Scripture  itself,  which  joins  it  with  ! 
Halah  (Chalcitis  of  Ptolemy),  Habor  I 
(the  Khabour),  Harsn  (Harran  or  ^ 


Carrhaj),  Rezeph,  and  Eden  (iieth- 
Adini).  It  is  confirmetl  by  the 
Assyrian  inscri|itions,  wliich  connect 
Gnzan  with  Nisibis. 

" Mi^ddo  and  Dor  are  mentioned 
under  the  forma  of  Mngidu  and  Ttm-u 
among  the  Syrian  cities  tributary  to 
Tiglatli-Pilescr.  'I’hey  are  joined  to 
a place  called  Manatsunh,  which  now 
; for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  lists, 
j and  which  proljably  represents  the 
land  of  Maniisseh. 

• The  south-western  limit  of  As- 
syria was  now  advanced  to  about  lat. 
32"  30'.  Dur  and  Mqpddo  seem  to 
havo  been  her  frontier  towms. 
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tlie  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  Sinaitic  desert  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  in  lieu  of  their  na- 
tive queen  set  an  Assyrian  governor  over  them.  He 
then  returned  towards  Damascus,  where  he  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  a son  of  Rezin  whose  capital  he 
attacked,  took,  and  destroyed.  Most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  and  tribes  appear,  upon  this,  to  have 
sent  in  their  submission.  Tiglath-Pileser,  before 
quitting  Syria,  received  submission  and  tribute  not 
only  from  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  went  to  pay  him 
homage  at  Damascus,'®  but  also  from  Mit’enna,"  king 
of  Tyre ; Khanun,  king  of  Gaza ; and  Mitinti,  king  of 
Ascalon  ; from  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  the 
people  of  Arvad  or  Aradus,  and  the  Idumceans.  He 
thus  completely  re-established  the  power  of  Ass}^ria 
in  this  quarter, once  more  recovering  to  the  Empire 
the  entire  tract  between  the  coast  and  the  desert 
from  Mount  Amanus  on  the  north  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  confines  of  Egypt. 

Besides  conducting  these  various  campaigns,  Tig- 
lath-Pileser employed  himself  in  the  construction  of 
some  important  works  at  Calah,  which  was  his  usual 


“ 2 Kings  xvi.  10.  Tiglath-Pileser 
records  his  reception  of  trihutc  from 
a king  of  Judah,  whom  he  calls 
Yuhii-khazi,  or  Jehoahaa.  It  was  at 
one  time  suggested  that  the  monarch 
intcndetl  might  lx?  Uzziah,  whose 
name  would  become  Jehoahaz  by  a 
metathesis  of  the  two  elements  ; but 
tbe  late  date  of  the  tribute-gieing, 
which  was  certainly  towards  the 
close  of  Tiglath-Pi  loser’s  reign,  ren- 
ders this  imiossiblc.  Yahu-khazi 
miist  rc|)n*ent  Ahaz.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Jehoahaz  was  the 
monarch’s  real  amwllation,  ami  that 
the  Jews  dropped  the  initial  clement 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
fane the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah 


by  connecting  it  with  so  wicked  a 
monarch ; but  perhaps  it  is  more  pro- 
Imblc  that  the  name  was  chiuiged  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  when  Ahaz  Ixoame 
his  tribuhary,  jitst  ns  the  name  of 
Eliakim  was  turned  by  Xeclio  to 
Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34),  and 
that  of  Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ibid.  xxiv.  17). 
Ilia  impieties  may  have  prevented 
the  Jews  from  reco^ising  the 
change  of  name  as  legitimate,  and 
made  them  still  call  him  simply 
Ahaz. 

“ Comimre  the  Matgenus  (Mar- 
yijeot)  of  Menander,  the  father  of 
i’ygmalion  and  Dido  ( I'r.  1). 

See  above,  p.  380. 
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and  favourite  residence.  He  repaired  and  adorned 
the  palace  of  Slialmaneser  II.,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Nimrud  moimd ; and  lie  built  a new  edifice  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  platform,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  magnificent  of  his  erections. 
Unfortunately,  in  neither  case  were  his  works  allowed 
to  remain  as  he  left  them.  The  sculptures  with 
which  he  adorned  Shalmaneser’s  palace  were  vio- 
lently tom  from  their  places  by  Esar-haddon,  and, 
after  barbarous  ill-usage,'*  were  applied  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  his  own  residence  by  that  monarch.  The 
palace,  which  he  built  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  Nimrud  mound,  was  first  ruined  by  some  invader, 
and  then  built  upon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king.  Thus 
the  monuments  of  Tiglath-PileseA  II.  come  to  us  in  a 
defaced  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  us  to  do  full  justice  either  to  liis  architec- 
tural conceptions  or  to  his  taste  in  ornamentation.  W e 
can  see,  however,  by  the  ground  plan  of  the  building 
which  Mr.  Loftus  uncovered  beneath  the  mins  of 
Mr.  Layard’s  South-east  palace,'*  that  the  great 
edifice  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  on  a scale  of  grandeur 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  palaces,  and  on 
a plan  very  nearly  similar.  The  same  arrangement 
of  courts  and  halls  and  chamliers,  the  same  absence  of 
curved  lines  or  angles  other  than  right  angles,  the 
same  narrowness  of  rooms  in  comparison  with  their 
length,  which  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier  build- 
ings,'* prevailed  also  in  those  of  this  king.  With 
regard  to  the  scidptures  with  which,  after  the  example 
of  the  former  monarchs,  he  ornamented  their  walls. 


“ Tlicy  were  often  partially  de- 
Btroyctl,  in  order  to  rc<!uce  the  size  of 
tlic  stone  and  make  it  fit  into  a given 
place  in  Esar-haddon’s  wall.  (See  I.ay- 


ard,  Monumetitf,  1st  Series,  p.  14.) 

“ This  plan  is  exhibited  in  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  British  Museum. 

“ Supra,  voL  i.  pp.  353-.'io6. 
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we  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  have  been  charac- 
terised by  simplicity  of  treatment — the  absence  of 
all  ornamentation,  except  fringes,  from  the  dresses, 
the  total  omission  of  backgrounds,  and  (with  few 
exceptions)  the  limitation  of  the  markings  to  the  mere 
outlines  of  forms.  The  drawing  is  rather  freer  and 
more  spirited  than  that  of  the  sculptures  of  Asshur- 
idanni-pal ; animal  forms,  as  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  are  more  largely  introduced,  and  there  is 
somewhat  less  formality  in  the  handling.*  But  the 
change  is  in  no  respect  very  decided,  or  such  as  to 
indicate  an  era  in  the  progress  of  art. 

Tiglath-Pileser  appears,  by  the  Assyrian  Canon, 
to  have  had  a reign  of  eighteen  years.  He  ascended 
the  throne  in  u.c.  744,  and  was  succeeded  in  b.c.  726 
by  a monarch,  whose  name  is  absent  from  the  Canon, 
and  has  not  yet  been  supplietl  by  any  cuneiform 
record.  At  this  point,  however,  the  Jewish  history 
comes  to  our  aid,  and  supplies  the  name  of  Shalman- 
eser— one  well  known  among  Assyrian  royal  titles  * 
— as  that  of  a monarch  ruling  exactly  at  this  period, 
after  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  before  the  capture  of  Sa- 
maria and  captivity  of  the  Samaritans.  This  king, 
it  appears,  was  kno^vn  and  recognised  as  an  Assyrian 
monarch  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  also  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Greeks,  his  name  occurring  in  the 
Tyrian  history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  who  made 
use  of  the  national  archives  of  Tyre. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  IV.  was 
related  to  Tiglath-Pileser  or  not.  As,  however, 


' For  representations  of  TiRlath- 
PileseFs  sculptures,  see  Mr.  Layard’s 
Mmnmentt,  1st  Series,  Plates  57  to 
f>7 ; and  oom]Mre,  in  vol.  i.  of  tliis 

VOL.  II. 


work,  the  woodcut  on  p.  .303,  the 
second  woodcut  on  p.  304,  and  the 
woodcuts  on  pp.  466  and  499. 

* See  above,  pp.  .303  and  .3.57. 
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there  is  no  trace  of  tlie  succession  having  been 
irregular  or  disputed,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
was  his  son.  He  must  have  ascended  the  throne 
in  n.c.  726,  and  have  ceased  to  reign  in  b.c.  721, 
thus  holding  the  royal  power  for  less  than  six 
years.  It  was  prolxibly  very  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, that,  su.specting  the  fidelity  of  Samaria,  he 
“ came  up  ” against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and, 
threatening  him  with  condign  punishment,  so  terrified 
him  that  he  made  immediate  submission.^  The  arrears 
of  tribute  were  rendered,  and  the  homage  due  from  a 
vassal  to  his  lord  was  paid  ; and  Shalmaneser  either 
returned  into  his  own  country  or  turned  his  attention 
to  other  enterprises.^  But  shortly  afterwards  he 
learnt  that  Uoshea,  in  spite  of  his  submission  and 
engagements,  was  again  contemplating  defection ; 
and,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a promise  of  support  from  an  enterpris- 
ing monarch  who  ruled  in  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Egypt.®  The  Assyrian  conquests  in  this  quarter 
had  long  been  tending  to  bring  them  into  collision 
with  the  great  power  of  Eastern  Africa,  which  had 
once  held,*  and  always  coveted,’  the  dominion  of 


’ 2 KinsH  xvii.  3.  “ Against  him 
caino  lip  Slmlmanoscr  king  of  As- 
Bvrin ; anil  Hoshea  hecamc  his  ser- 
vant ami  gave  him  presents,”  or 
“ renilered  him  tribute”  (marginal 
rencleriiig). 

* It  was  prohahly  now  that  Shal- 
maneser made  hi.s  general  attack  upon 
I’hinnicia.  (Infra,  p.  405.) 

“ 2 Kings  xvii.  4.  “ And  the 

king  of  Assyria  found  conspiracy  in 
Hoshea : for  he  had  sent  messengers 
to  So  king  of  Kgypt,  and  brought  no 
present  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  he 
iiad  done  year  by  year." 

• Several  kings  of  the  18th  and 


19th  dynasties  seem  to  have  ruled 
over  Syria,  and  even  to  have  made 
war  across  the  Eiiiihratcs  in  Western 
Mesojiotamia.  (See  Wilkinson  in 
the  author’s  flrralutus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
303-305  and  p.  311;  and  com]iarc 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  lHualrationa  of 
Egyptian  History,  published  in  the 
'jyansactions  <f  the  Itoyal  Sockly  if 
Literature,  vol.  vii.  New  Series.) 

’ Tlie  invasions  of  Shishak  (Shesh- 
onk)  and  Zerah  (Osorkou)  show 
that  the  idea  of  annexing  Syria  con- 
tinued even  during  a period  of  com- 
(larativo  depression. 
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Syria.  Hitherto  such  relations  as  they  had  had  with 
the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  friendly.  The 
weak  and  unwarlike  Pharaohs  who  about  this  time 
bore  sway  in  Egypt  had  sought  the  favour  of  the 
growing  Asiatic  power  by  demanding  Assyrian  prin- 
cesses in  marriage  and  affecting  Assyrian  names  for 
their  ofTspring.*  But  recently  an  important  change 
had  occurred.®  A brave  Ethiopian  prince  had  de- 
scended the  valley  of  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  a swarthy 
host,  had  defeated  the  Egyptian  levies,  had  driven  the 
reigning  monarch  into  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  or  put 
him  to  a cruel  death,'"  and  had  established  his  own 
dominion  firmly,  at  any  rate,  over  the  upper  country. 
Shebek  the  First  bore  sway  in  Memphis  in  lieu  of  the 
blind  Bocchoris and  Hoshea,  seeing  in  this  bold  and 
enterprising  king  the  natural  foe  of  the  Assyrians,'" 
and  therefore  his  own  natural  ally  and  friend,  “ sent 
messengers  ” with  proposals,  which  appear  to  have 
been  accepted  ; for  on  their  return  Hoshea  revolted 
openly,  wthheld  his  tribute,  and  declared  himself 
independent.  Shalmaneser,  upon  this,  came  up 
against  Samaria  for  the  second  time,  determined  now 
to  pmiish  his  vassal’s  perfidy  with  due  severity.  Ap- 


* Vido  supra,  p.  3.35. 

* If  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
Manetho’s  dates,  as  reported  to  us 
tlirougli  Eusebius  and  Africanus,  we 
should  have  to  place  the  accession  of 
the  lirst  Salaco  22  or  24  years  only 
IwforeTirhakah,  n.c.  712  or  7 14.  But 
the  .4pis  elrJce  have  shown  that  Ma- 
netho’s numbers  arc  not  to  be  trusti'd ; 
and  it  is  allowable  therefore  to  as-sign 
to  the  two  Ethiopian  kings  who  pre- 
ceded Tirhakah  ordinary  reigns  of 
(say)  20  years  each,  which  would 
bring  the  Ethiopian  conquest  to  n.c. 
730. 

Mauetho  staUsl  that  Bocchoris 


the  Saitc  was  burnt  alive  by  Sabaco  I. 
(Euseb.f’Ar.C.'an.i.p.  104.)  Herodotus 
gave  a ditferent  account  (ii.  137-140). 

" According  to  Herodotus,  the 
native  king  whom  Sabneo  super- 
seded (called  by  him  Anysis)  was 
blind.  Diodorus  calls  Bocchoris  rp 
tr^fUtTi  navTfXas  tvKaratftpovrjroVy 
hut  does  not  sitccify  any  particular 
inhrmity.  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  05,  § 1.) 

'*  That  the  So,  or  rather  Seveh 
(KID).  of  2 Kings  xvii.  4,  repre- 
sents the  Egyptian  name  Sheliek  is 
the  general  opinion  of  commentators. 
It  is  not  j)crhniiH  quite  certain,  but 
it  is  highly  probable. 

2 D 2 
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parently,  he  was  unresisted ; at  any  rate,  Iloshea  fell 
into  his  power,  and  was  seized,  bound,  and  shut  up 
in  prison.  A year  or  two  later  Shalmaneser  made 
liis  third  and  last  expedition  into  Syria.  What  was 
the  provocation  given  him,  we  are  not  told ; but  this 
time,  he  “ came  up  throughout  all  the  land"  “ and, 
l)eing  met  with  resistance,  he  laid  formal  siege  to  the 
capital.  The  siege  commenced  in  Shalmaneser’s 
fourth  year,  B.c.  723,  and  was  protracted  to  his  sixth, 
either  by  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptians,  or  by  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  At  last,  in 
B.c.  721,  the  town  surrendered,  or  was  taken  by  storm 
but  before  this  consummation  had  been  reached,  Shal- 
maneser’s reign  would  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end 
in  consequence  of  a successful  revolution. 

While  he  was  conducting  these  operations  against 
Samaria,  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  his  generals, 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  also  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Phoenician  towns.  Like  Samaria, 
they  had  revolted  at  the  death  of  Tiglath-Pileser ; 
and  Shalmaneser,  consequently,  marched  into  Phoe- 
nicia at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  probably  in  his 
first  year,  overran  the  entire  country,'*  and  forced 
all  the  cities  to  resume  their  position  of  dependence. 
The  island  Tyre,  however,  shortly  afterwards  shook 
off  the  yoke.  Hereupon  Shalmaneser  “ returned  ” ” 
into  these  parts,  and  collecting  a fleet  from  Sidon, 
Palae-Tyrus,  and  Akko,  the  three  most  important 
of  the  Phoenician  towns  after  Tyre,  proceeded  to  the 


“ It  has  not  been  generally  seen  I 
that  there  is  an  interval  of  time  be- 
tween verses  4 and  5 of  2 Kings  xvii. ; 
yet  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  an  at-  ' 
tentivc  reader.  ' 

“ 2 Kings  xvii.  4. 


So  Josephus.  EiXr  Kara  Kparos 
Saftapiay.  (Ant.  Jud.  ix.  1.3.) 

“ ’Knri\6f  ^oiyiKriv  iroKtfimv  orra- 
aav.  (Menand.  Eph.  ap.  Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14.) 

” 'Y»r»<rrp*^.  (Ibid.) 
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attack  of  the  revolted  place.  His  vessels  were  sixty 
in  number,  and  were  manned  by  eight  hundred 
Phoenician  rowers,  co-operating  with,  probably,  a 
smaller  number  of  unskilled  Assyrians,'  Against  this 
fleet  the  Tyrians,  confiding  in  their  maritime  skill, 
sent  out  a force  of  twelve  vessels  only,  which  proved, 
however,  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  ; for  the  as- 
sailants were  dispersed  and  driven  off,  with  the  loss 
of  500  prisoners.  Shalmaneser,  upon  this  defeat, 
retired,  and  gave  up  all  active  operations,  content- 
ing himself  with  leaving  a body  of  troops  on  the 
mainland,  over  against  the  city,  to  cut  off  the  Tyrians 
from  the  supplies  of  water,  whicli  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  from  the  river  Litany,  and  from 
cei'tain  aqueducts  which  conducted  the  precious  fluid 
from  springs  in  the  mountains.  The  Tyrians,  it  is 
said,  held  out  against  this  pressure  for  five  years, 
satisfying  their  thirst  with  rain  water,  which  they 
collected  in  reservoirs.  Whether  they  then  sub- 
mitted, or  whether  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  was 
given  up,  is  uncertain,  since  the  quotation  from 
Menander,  which  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  pas- 
sage of  history,  here  breaks  off  abruptly.* 


' Menander  s|ieaks  of  the  Ph<p- 
iiicians  os  “heljiiny  to  man  the  sixty 
sbi[>s”  (^(rvfinXrjpoJtrdi/Tuv  atr^ 
vait  {(fiKorra).  ft  is  unrertain  how 
many  rowers  the  Pliccnician  vessels 
of  this  time  required.  In  Sargon’s 
sculptures  they  are  represented  with 
only  four  or  five  rowers  on  each  side  j 
in  Sennacherib’s  with  eiftht,  nine,  or 
eleven,  and  also  with  two  steersmen. 
f’rol«bly  the  latter  representation  is 
the  more  correct;  and  this  would  make 
the  average  number  of  rowers  to  bo 
twenty.  In  that  case  each  crew  on  this 
occasion  would  have  been  two-thinls 
Phoenician  to  one-third  Assyrian. 


’It  has  been  usual  to  see  in  this 
Tyrian  war  of  Shalmaneser’s  an  ex- 
|)cdition  against  Cyprus;  and  the 
author  originally  understoorl  the 
pasjiagc  in  this  sense  (see  his  I/c- 
rodotitx,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  note  ‘j.  But 
he  now  thinks  with  Mr.  Kenrick 
(^Phtrniciit,  p.  .379,  note  '),  that,  even 
if  the  present  textof.Iosephus  is  cor- 
rect, no  Cyprian  expedition  is  in- 
tended. At  the  same  time  he  sus- 
isets  that  the  words  which  cause  the 
difficulty  (’Eirl  roirovt  ntfiilfat 
6 Ttav  ’Airo’vpiaii'  ;3afriX<vr)  contain 
a wrong  rwwliug.  He  would  pro- 
|tose  to  change  roi^ovr  into  toOtov. 
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The  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  was,  it  is 
evident,  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  two  enterprises, 
of  which  accounts  have  now  been  given — the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Samaria,  and  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  island  Tyre.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
neither  enterprise  had  been  concluded  when  a 
dynastic  revolution,  caused  by  the  ambition  of  a 
subject,  brought  the  unhappy  monarch’s  reign  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  conquest  of  Samaria  is  claimed 
by  Sargon  as  an  event  of  his  first  year ; and  the 
resistance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  it  really  continued  during 
the  full  space  assigned  to  it  by  Menander,  must  have 
extended  beyond  the  term  of  Shalmaneser’s  reign, 
into  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  successor.®  It 
was  probably  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  from  his  capital,  caused  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  two  cities  which  he  was  attacking,  that  encouraged 
a rival  to  come  forward  and  seize  the  throne ; just  as 
in  the  Persian  history  we  shall  find  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  produce  a revolution 
and  change  of  dynasty  at  Susa.  In  the  East,  where 
the  monarch  is  not  merely  the  chief  but  the  sole 
power  in  the  state,  the  moving  spring  whose  action 
must  be  continually  exerted  to  prevent  the  machinery 
of  government  from  standing  still,  it  is  always 
dangerous  for  the  reigning  prince  to  be  long  away 
from  his  metropolis.  The  Orientals  do  not  use  the 
language  of  mere  unmeaning  compliment  when  they 
compare  their  sovereigns  with  the  sun,‘  and  speak  of 

* Shalmaneser’s  first  attack  on  i might  [wssibly  bo  established  in  the 
Phoenicia  may  be  assigned  to  his  ' autumn  of  that  year  (b.c.  726),  in 
first  year.  The  revolt  of  the  island  which  case  the  five  years  of  resistance 
Tyn>,  and  his  naval  attack  on  it,:  would  terminate  in  the  autumn  of  B.c. 
cannot  fall  earlier,  but  may  easily  ] 720,  which  is  Sargon’s  second  year, 
have  fallen  later,  than  his  second  ‘ This  is  the  prolable  origin  of 
year.  The  blockade  of  the  fountains  the  title  Pharaoh,  which  h I'h’ Ihi, 
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them  as  imparting  light  and  life  to  the  country  and 
people  over  which  they  rule.  In  the  king’s  absence 
all  languishes ; the  course  of  justice  is  suspended ; 
public  works  are  stopped;  the  expenditure  of  the 
Court,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  capital  mainly 
depends,  being  withdrawn,  trade  stagnates,  the 
highest  branches  suffering  most ; artists  are  left  with- 
out employment ; workmen  are  discharged ; wages 
fall ; every  industry  is  more  or  less  deranged,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  suffer  accordingly ; nor  is  there 
any  hope  of  a return  of  prosperity  until  the  king 
comes  home.  Under  these  circumstances  a general 
discontent  prevails ; and  the  people,  anxious  for  better 
times,  are  ready  to  welcome  any  pretender  who  will 
come  forward,  and,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  declare 
the  throne  vacant,  and  claim  to  be  its  proper  occu- 
pant. If  Shalmaneser  continued  to  direct  in  person 
the  siege  of  Samaria  during  the  three  years  of  its 
continuance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  patience 
of  the  Ninevites  was  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  tliird 
year  they  accepted  the  rule  of  the  usurper  who  boldly 
proclaimed  himself  king. 

What  right  the  new  monarch  put  forward,  what 
position  he  had  previously  held,  what  special  circum- 
stances, beyond  the  mere  absence  of  the  rightful  king, 
facihtated  liis  attempt,  are  matters  on  which  the 
monuments  throw  no  light,  and  on  which  we  must 
therefore  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  All  that  we  can 
see  is,  that  either  personal  merit  or  official  rank  and 
{wsitiou,  must  have  enabled  him  to  establish  himself; 
for  he  certainly  did  not  derive  any  assistance  from 
his  birth,  which  must  have  been  mediocre,  if  not  actu- 

“ the  Suu.”  Among  thn  coiuinon  I light  of  the  Uuivei'sc,’’  “ the  brother 
titlca  of  Urifiital  aivunjigiiB  are  “ the  | of  the  Sun  aud  Moon,”  and  the  like. 
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ally  obscure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  kings  to  glory  in  their  ancestry,  and  when 
the  father  has  occupied  a decently  high  position,  the 
son  declares  his  sire’s  name  and  rank  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  inscription  ; ® but  Sargon  never,  in 
any  record,  names  his  father,  nor  makes  the  slightest 
allusion  to  his  birth  and  descent,  unless  it  be  in  vague 
phrases,  wherein  he  calls  the  former  kings  of  Assyria, 
and  even  those  of  Babylonia,  his  ancestors.*  Such 
expressions  seem  to  be  mere  words  of  course,  having 
no  historical  value ; and  it  would  be  a mistake  even 
to  conclude  from  them  that  the  new  king  intended 
seriously  to  claim  the  connection  of  kindred  with  the 
monarchs  of  former  times. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  Sargon,  instead  of 
cloaking  his  usurpation  under  some  decent  plea  of 
right,  took  a pride  in  boldly  avowing  it.  The  name 
Sargon  is  one  which  he  could  scarcely  have  borne  as 
a subject.  He  must  have  adopted  it  as  his  royal  title 
at  the  time  of  his  establishment  upon  tlie  throne, 
intending  by  the  adoption  to  make  it  generally  known 
that  he  had  acquired  the  crown,  not  by  birth  or  just 
claim,  but  by  his  own  will  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Sargon,  or  Sar-gina,  as  the  native  name  is 
read,’  means  “ the  king  de facto"  or  “ the  established 
king,”  and  (as  has  been  well  observed)  “ shows  the 
usui’per.”  * It  is  a name  wholly  unhke  any  other  in 
the  entire  list  of  Assyrian  monarchs, “ and  marks  the 


• Nabonidns  alwaj's  styles  himself 
“ the  son  of  Neho  hclatzu-ikhi,  the 
Rab-Mi^;.” 

• See  Oppert,  Intcriptions  des  Sar- 
goniikf,  p.  31. 

’ M.  Opiwrt  seems  now  to  prefer 
the  form  tkirkm.  (IntcripHont,  pp. 
8 and  38.) 


' “ Sargon  {ISar-kiii)  vent  dire, 
roi  de  fait,  ct  indique  I’usuqntcur.” 
(Oppert,  Inscriptions  des  Sargon  ides, 

p.  8.) 

’ The  religious  character  of  the 
Assyrian  royal  names  has  heen  al- 
rawly  repeatedly  noticed.  (Supra, 
pp.  242,  251, 264,  &c.)  They  consist 
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bold  spirit  of  the  man,  which  scorned  all  the  usual  sub- 
terfuges whereby  it  was  customary  to  give  an  air  of 
legitimacy  to  dynastic  changes,  however  brought 
about.  Apparently  he  felt  himself  too  firmly  seated 
upon  the  throne  to  need  the  adventitious  aids,  of 
which  weaker  and  more  timid  usurpers  gladly 
availed  themselves,  to  strengthen  and  establish  their 
sovereignty. 

But  however  confident  in  his  ability  to  repress 
revolt,  and  maintain  himself  upon  the  throne  against 
any  pretender  who  might  venture  to  question  his 
claims,  Sargon  was  too  wise  to  neglect  the  best  means 
of  confirming  a doubtful  title  to  the  leadership  of  a 
warlike  nation.  No  sooner  was  he  accepted  by  the 
Ninevites  as  king  than  he  commenced  a series  of 
expeditions,  which  at  once  furnished  employment  to 
unquiet  spirits,  and  gave  the  prestige  of  military 
glory  to  his  own  name.  He  warred  successively  in 
Susiana,  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  in  the 
tract  beyond  Amanus,  in  Melitene  and  Southern 
Armenia,  in  Kurdistan,  in  Media,  and  in  Babylonia. 
During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  the  space 
which  his  annals  cover,®  he  kept  his  subjects  em- 
ployed in  a continual  series  of  important  expeditions, 
never  giving  himself,  nor  allowing  them,  a single 
year  of  repose.  Immediately  upon  his  accession  he 
marched  into  Susiana,  where  he  defeated  Uum- 
banigas,  the  Elamitic  king,  and  received  the  sub- 


nlmost  nnivereally  of  two  or  three 
elements,  forming  a short  sentence, 
and  including  the  name  or  designa- 
tion of  a god.  (See  Appendix  A, 
“ On  the  Assyrian  Royal  Names.”) 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Sargina  was  an  old  royal  name 
in  the  lower  country,  whore  there 


was  an  ancient  city  called  Dur- 
Sargina  (mentioned  on  Michaux’ 
stone),  which  most  have  been  built 
by  a king  (or  prince)  Sargon. 

• This  is  the  usual  estimate.  M. 
Oj>pert  regards  the  annals  as  cover- 
ing tixieen  years,  from  B.c.  721  to 
B.c.  706,  inclusively. 
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mission  of  the  Chaldieans  ; wlio  seem,  liowever,  in 
the  same  year  to  have  tlirown  off  his  yoke,  and  to 
liave  placed  themselves  under  the  government  of  the 
native  prince,  Merodach-Baladan,  the  adversary  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  in  B.c.  744.*  From  Susiana,  on  the 
extreme  south-east  of  his  borders,  Sargon  marched 
away  to  the  extreme  south-west,  and  completed  the 
reduction  of  Samaria,  which  Shalmaneser  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish.  Depriving  the  city  of  the 
qualified  independence  which  it  had  enjoyed  hitherto, 
he  appointed  an  Assyrian  officer  to  be  its  governor, 
further  punishing  it  by  carrying  off  as  slaves  27,280 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  contenting  himself  with  re- 
imposing on  the  remainder  the  rate  of  tribute  to 
which  the  town  had  been  liable  before  its  revolt.* 
Successful  in  this  enterprise,  the  conqueror  returned 
to  Assyria  with  his  captives,  but  was  almost  im- 
mediately recalled  to  the  scene  of  his  recent  victories 
by  an  important  revolt.  Yahu-bid  (or  Ilu-bid),  king 
of  Hamath — a usurper,  like  Sargon  himself — had 
rebelled,  and  had  persuaded  the  cities  of  Arpad, 
Zimira,®  Damascus,  and  Samaria,  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  his,  and  to  form  a confederacy,  by  which  it  was 
imagined  that  an  effectual  resistance  might  be  offered 
to  the  Assyrian  arms.  Not  content  merely  to  stand 
on  the  defensive  in  their  several  towns,  the  allies 


‘ Suiira,  p.  395. 

* Siugou  seems  not  to  have  effecteJ 
the  dcijurtatiou  of  the  Sanuirituns  at 
once.  Apjiarently  he  acted  tow.irils 
them  as  Sennacherib  iutendctl  to 
act  towards  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  31,32.  " Thus  saith 
the  king  of  /Vsayria,  Make  au  agree- 
ment with  me  by  a present,  and  come 
out  to  me,  and  then  eat  yo  every 
man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one 


of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink  yo  every 
one  the  waters  of  his  cistern,  unfif 
I cume  to  take  you  uimy  to  a land 
like  your  own  land,”  &c.) 

“ The  Simyra  of  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, which  was  near  Marathus 
( ITm.  H.  N.  V.  20 ; Mela,  i.  12 ; &c.). 
The  city  is  not  mentioned  in  ficrii>- 
ture ; but  wo  hear  in  Genesis  (x.  IS) 
of  the  “ Zemarites,”  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hamathites  and  Arvailite.s. 
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took  the  field  ; and  a battle  was  fought  at  Karkar  or 
Gargar  (perhaps  one  of  the  many  Aroers’),  where 
the  superiority  of  the  Assyrian  troops  was  once 
more  proved,  and  Sargon  gained  a complete  victory 
over  his  enemies.  Yahu-bid  himself  was  taken  and 
beheaded ; and  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  in  the  other 
towns  were  also  put  to  death. 

Having  thus  crushed  the  rebellion  and  re-estob- 
lished  tranquillity  throughout  Syria,  Sargon  turned 
his  arms  towards  the  extreme  south,  and  attacked 
Gaza,  which  was  a dependency  of  Egypt.  The 
exact  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  open  to  some 
doubt.  According  to  Manetho’s  numbers,  the 
twenty-fifth  or  Ethiopian  dynasty  had  not  yet  begun 
to  reign.®  Bocchoris  the  Saite  occupied  the  throne, 
a humane  but  weak  prince,  of  a contemptible  presence, 
and  perhaps  afilicted  with  blindness.®  No  doubt 
such  a prince  wo\dd  tempt  the  attack  of  a powerful 
neighbour ; and,  so  far,  probability  might  seem  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  Manethonian  dates.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Egypt  had 
lately  taken  an  aggressive  attitude,  incompatible 
with  a time  of  weakness ; she  had  intermeddled 
between  the  Assyrian  crown  and  its  vassals,  by 
entering  into  a league  with  Hoshea;  and  she  had 
extended  her  dominion  over  a portion  of  Philistia,'® 


^ The  Hebrew  Uteration  of  Arocr  * Supra,  p.  403,  note  Bocchoris, 
is  Uny,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  nccording  to  Maiietho,  reigneJ  either 
rejjresented  by  Gargar,  since  the  six  or  forty-four  years  I 
Hebrew  ain  is  very  nearly  a y.  On  “ I’hilistia  haJ  submittol  to  Iva- 
tlie  iwsition  of  the  various  Aroers,  lush  IV.  (supra,  ]>.  378),  and  pro- 
see  Mr.  Grove’s  article  in  Smith’s  bably  to  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  (p.  399). 
Viblical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  | The  extension  of  Kgj-ptian  influence 

* Manetho  placed  the  accession  of  over  the  country  is  perhajjs  glanced 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty  191  or  193  at  in  the  prophecy  of  Isiuah : — “ In 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Cam-  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land 
byses,  «.  e.  in  a.c.  718  or  718.  of  Egypt  si>cak  the  laugiuvgc  of  Ca- 
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thereby  provoking  a collision  with  the  Great  Power 
of  the  East.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  dealings  with  Hoshea, 
if  it  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  closely  to  re- 
semble the  Egyptian  Shebek,  is,  at  any  rate,  a pos- 
sible representative  of  that  word,”  while  no  etymo- 
logical skill  can  force  it  into  agreement  with  any 
other  name  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyptian  lists. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  this  point  of 
the  Assyrian  annals,  a Shebek  appears  in  them,** 
holding  a position  of  great  authority  in  Egypt, 
though  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  king.  These 
facts  furnish  strong  grounds  for  believing  thatrthe 
Manethonian  chronology,  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
in  many  points  incorrect,**  has  placed  the  accession  of 
the  Ethiopians  somewhat  too  late,  and  that  that  event 
occurred  really  as  early  as  B.c.  725  or  b.c.  730. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  all 
difiSculty  is  not  removed  by  this  sup|X)8itiou.  The 
Shebek  {Sibahi)  of  the  Assyrian  record  bears  an 
inferior  title,  and  not  that  of  king.*  He  is  also. 


naan.”  The  “ 6vc  cities”  of  the  Plii- 
listiucs  were  Ashdod,  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Gath,  and  Ekroii.  (See  Josh.  xiii. 
3 ; and  1 Sam.  vi.  17.) 

“ Supra,  p.  403,  note  “. 

“ See  Oppcrl,  Inscriptions  lies  Snr- 
gonidet,  p.  22 ; and  compare  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  Athenaum,  No. 
1869,  p.  247,  note  28 ; and  Dr.  Hincks 
in  the  same  journal.  No.  1878,  p.  634. 

“ Manetho  assigned  to  Neco  six 
ears  only,  whereas  it  is  certain  that 
e reignerl  sixteen.  He  inteq>osed 
three  kings,  whose  reigns  covered  a 
space  of  twenty-one  years,  between 
Tirhakah  and  I’samraetichus,  where- 
as the  monuments  show  that  Psani- 
metichus  followed  1’irhakah  imme- 
diately. Again,  he  g.avc  'I'irhakah 


eighteen  years,  whereas  the  monu- 
ments give  him  twenty-six.  His 
numbers  may  have  been  lalsificel ; 
but  certainly,  as  they  come  to  vs,  no 
dci>endance  can  be  placed  on  them. 
(S^  M.  dc  RougiTs  Notice  Sommaire_ 
iJ'S  Monuments  Ngyptiens  du  Musee 
du  Louvre,  Paris,  1865.) 

* The  title  borne  by  SheK'k  is 
read  as  Tar-danu  by  Sir  H.  liawlin- 
son,  and  explained  as  honorific,  sig- 
nifying “ the  high  in  rank.”  M. 
Op]X?rt  reads  it  as  Sil-ian,  and  com- 

larts  the  Hebrew  shillon  (J^B^), 

“power,”  and  tlie  Arabic  Sultan. 
In  cither  case  the  title  is  a subordi- 
nate one,  eiccurring  in  an  Assyrian 
list  of  offices  a/ler  that  of  Tartan. 
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apparently,  contemporary  with  another  authority  in 
Egypt,  wlio  is  recognized  by  Sargon  as  the  true 
“ Pharaoh,”  or  native  ruler.*  Further,  it  is  not  till 
eight  or  nine  years  later  that  any  mention  is  made  of 
Ethiopia  as  having  an  authority  ovof  Egypt,  or  as 
in  any  way  brought  into  contact  with  Sargon.  The 
proper  conclusion  from  these  facts  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Ethiopians  established  themselves  gradually ; 
that  in  is.c.  719,  Shebek  or  Sabaco,  though  master 
of  a portion  of  Egypt,  had  not  assumed  the  royal 
title,  which  was  still  borne  by  a native  prince  of  little 
power — Bocchoris,  or  Sethos — who  held  his  court 
somewhere  in  the  Delta  ; and  that  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  b.c.  712  that  this  shadowy  kingdom  passed 
away,  that  the  Ethiopian  rule  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  and  that  Sabaco  assumed  the  full 
rank  of  independent  monarch. 

If  this  bo  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
has  here  presented  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
first  actual  collision  between  the  powers  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  took  place  at  a time  very  unfavom-able 
to  the  former.  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  divided  against 
itself,  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Delta  being  under  one 
king,  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  under  another.  If 
war  w’as  not  actually  going  on,  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion, at  any  rate,  must  have  held  the  two  sovereigns 
apart ; and  the  Assyrian  monarch,  coming  at  such  a 
time  of  intestine  feud,  must  have  found  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  gain  a triumph  in  this  quarter. 

The  armies  of  the  two  great  powers  met  at  the 


’ That  Shebek  the  Tar-dan  or  Sil- 
tan  ia  not  the  Pharaoli  who  gave  the  tri- 
bute ig  evident  from  the  great  Cham- 
Iwr  Inscription  of  Khorsahad,  where 


the  two  names  stand  contrasted  in 
two  consecutive  paragraphs.  (Op- 
I)ort,  Intcriptiona  diet  Sargon  ida, 
p.  22.) 
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city  of  Rapikh,  which  seems  to  be  the  Raphia  of  the 
Grrecks  and  Romans,®  and  consequently  the  modem 
Refall — a position  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  about  halfway  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady-el-Arish  or  “ River  of  Ej^ypt.”  Here  the 
forces  of  the  Philistines,  under  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza, 
and  those  of  Shebek,  the  Tar-dan  (or  perhaps  the 
Sultan^)  of  Egypt,  bad  effected  a junction,  and 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  invader.  Sargon,  having 
arrived,  immediately  engaged  the  allied  amiy,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  completely,  capturing 
Khanun,  and  forcing  Shebek  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Khanun  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and  carried  oflP  to 
Assyria  by  the  conqueror.® 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  combat  between 
the  two  great  powers  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  It  was 
an  omen  of  the  future,  though  it  was  scarcely  a fair 
trial  of  strength.  The  battle  of  Raphia  foreshadowed 
tndy  enough  the  position  which  Egypt  would  hold 
among  the  nations  from  the  time  that  she  ceased  to 
lx;  isolated,  and  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  and  even  for  existence,  with  the 
great  kingdoms  of  the  neighboring  continent.  With 
rare  and  brief  exceptions,  Egypt  has  from  the  time 
of  Sargon  succumbed  to  the  superior  might  of  what- 
ever power  has  l)een  dominant  in  Western  Asia, 
owning  it  for  lord,  and  submitting,  with  a good  or  a 
bad  grace,  to  a position  involving  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  dependence.  Tributary  to  the  later  As.sy- 
rian  princes,  and  again,  probably,  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 

• The  jiosition  of  Rapliia  is  well  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  n.c.  217. 
marked  in  Polybius,  who  places  it  Pliny  ealls  it  Ifaphea.  (//.  N.  v.  13.) 
ix!twcen  Rhinocolura  and  Gaza  (v.  ‘ See  alx>vc,  p.  412,  note  '. 

SO,  § 3).  It  was  the  scene  of  a [ireat  ‘ luvriptiona  tU»  fiaryonulca,  p. 
liottlo  between  IHohmiy  Philopator  3(1. 
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she  had  scarcely  recovered  lier  independence  when 
she  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Never  suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding  all  her  struggles,  in  tho- 
roughly shaking  off  this  hated  yoke,  she  did  but 
e.vchange  her  Persian  for  Greek  masters,  when  the 
Empire  of  Cyrus  perished.  Since  then,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks  have,  each  in  their 
turn,  been  masters  of  the  Egyptian  race,  which  has 
paid  the  usual  penalty  of  precocity  in  the  early 
exhaustion  of  its  powers. 

After  the  victories  of  Aroer  and  Raphia,  the  Assy- 
rian monarch  appears  to  have  l>een  engaged  for  some 
years  in  wars  of  comparatively  slight  interest  towards 
the  north  and  the  north-east.  It  was  not  till  b.c.  715 
or  714,  five  or  six  years  after  his  first  fight  with  the 
Egyptians,  that  he  again  made  an  expedition  towards 
the  south-west,  and  so  came  once  more  into  contact 
with  nations  to  whose  fortunes  we  are  not  wholly 
indifferent.  His  chief  efforts  on  this  occasion  were 
directed  against  tlie  peninsula  of  Arabia.  The  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  desert,  tempted  by  the  weak 
condition  to  which  the  Assyrian  conquest  had  reduced 
Samaria,  made  raids,  it  appears,  into  the  territory  at 
their  pleasure,  and  carried  off  plunder.  Sargon 
determined  to  chastise  these  predatory  bands,  and 
made  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  where  “ he  sub- 
dued the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  remote  Arabia, 
which  had  never  before  given  tribute  to  Assyria,” 
and  brought  under  subjection  the  Thamudites,®  and 
several  other  Arab  tribes,  carrying  off  a certain  num- 
ber and  settling  them  in  Samaria  itself,  which  thence- 


* The  Thamudites  are  a well- 
known  Arahi.an  tribe,  Iwlonging  an- 
ciently to  the  central  portion  of  the 


peninsula.  They  occupied  seats  to 
the  south  of  Arabia  Petni’n  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy.  {Geoqraph.  vi.  7.) 
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forth  contained  an"  Arab  element  in  its  population.’ 
Such  an  effect  was  produced  on  the  surrounding 
nations  by  the  success  of  this  inroad,  that  their  princes 
hastened  to  propitiate  Sargon’s  favour  by  sending 
embassies,  and  accepting  the  position  of  AssjTian 
tributaries.  The  reigning  Pharaoh,  whoever  he  may 
have  lx;en,  It-hamar  king  of  the  Sabajans,  and 
Tsamsi*  queen  of  the  Arabs,  thus  humbled  themselves, 
sending  presents,*  and  probably  entering  into  engage- 
ments which  bound  them  for  the  future. 

About  three  years  later  Sargon  led  a third  expedi- 
tion into  these  parts,  regarding  it  as  important  to 
punish  the  misconduct  of  the  people  of  Ashdod. 
Ashdod  had  probably  submitted  after  the  battle  of  Ra- 
phia,  and  had  been  allowed  to  retain  its  native  prince, 
Azuri.  This  prince,  after  a while,  revolted,  withheld 
his  tribute,  and  proceeded  to  foment  rebellion  against 
Assyria  among  the  neighbouring  monarchs ; where- 
upon Sargon  deposed  him,  and  made  his  brother 
Akhimit  king  in  his  place.  The  people  of  Ashdod, 
however,  rejected  the  authority  of  Akhimit,  and  chose 
a certain  Yaman,  or  Yavan,  to  rule  over  them.  Im- 
mediately upon  learning  this,  Sargon,  without  wait- 
ing to  assemble  liis  army,  proceeded  with  a light  force 
to  Ashdod  to  punish  the  rebels ; but,  before  his 
arrival,  Yaman  had  fled  away,  and  “ escaped  to  the 
dependencies  of  Egypt,  which”  (it  is  said)  “were 
under  the  rule  of  Ethiopia.”  * Ashdod  itself,  trusting 


^ Compare  Nehcm.  ii.  19  and  iv.  7. 

■ Tsamai  apjioara  to  have  been 
the  aucceaaor  of  Khabiba  (supra,  p. 
396). 

’ Thego  presents  were  gold,  I 
spices  (?),  horses,  and  camels.  The  I 
Egyptian  horses  were  much  prized, 
.ind  were  carefully  preserved  by  Sar-  ' 


gon  in  the  royal  stables  at  Nineveh. 

‘ M.  Oppert  understands  the  jus- 
sage  somewhat  di6fereritly.  He  trans- 
lates, “ Yaman  apprit  de  loin  raj>- 
prochede  mon  exji^dition  ; il  s’enfiut 
au  dfla  de  rEgyj)te,  <iu  cole  do 
M^rod.”  (InscriplioM  den  Sargemidm 
p.  27.) 
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in  the  strength  from  which  it  derived  its  name/  re- 
sisted ; but  Sargon  laid  siege  to  it,  and  in  a little  time 
forced  it  to  surrender.'  Yaman’s  wife  and  children 
were  captured,  and,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  transported  into  Assyria,  while  their 
place  was  supplied  by  a number  of  persons  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  in  Sargon ’s  eastern  wars.  An 
Assyrian  governor  was  set  over  the  place. 

The  submission  of  Ethiopia  followed.*  Ashdod, 
like  Samaria,  had  probably  been  encouraged  to  revolt 
by  promises  of  foreign  aid.  Sargon’s  old  antagonist, 
Shebek,  had  recently  brought  the  whole  of  Egypt 
under  his  authority,  and  perhaps  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  he  might  venture  once  more  to  measure  his 
strength  against  the  Assyrians.  But  Sargon’s  rapid 
movements  and  easy  capture  of  the  strong  Ashdod 
terrified  him,  and  produced  a change  of  his  intentions. 
Instead  of  marching  into  Philistia  and  fighting  a 
battle,  ho  sent  a suppliant  embassy  deprecating  Sar- 
gon’s wrath.  The  Assyrian  monarch  boasts  that  the 
king  of  Meroe,  who  dwelt  in  the  desert,  and  had  never 
sent  ambassadors  to  any  of  the  kings  his  predecessors, 
was  led  by  the  fear  of  his  majesty  to  direct  his  steps 
towards  Assyria  and  humbly  bow  down  before  him. 


’ The  ntitne  Ashdod  is 

prohably  derived  from  the  root 
“ stroiit',”  which  apixairs  in 
and  hhedeed  is  “ strong  ’’  in 

Arabic. 

‘ It  is  perhaps  this  capture  of 
Aslid(xl  of  which  Isaiah  sjieaks — 
“ In  the  year  tlint  Tartan  came  unto 
Ashdod  (when  Sargon  the  king  of 
Assyria  sent  him),  and  fought  against 
Ashdixl,  and  tix>k  it ; at  the  same 
time  s|iake  the  Lord  by  Isaiah,”  &c. 
(xx.  1,  2).  For  it  is  possible  that 

VOL.  II. 


Sargon  may  claim  as  his  own  act 
what  was  really  effected  by  a general. 
Rut  pcrhai>s  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  capture  by  the  Tartan  or  general 
was  the  earlier  one,  when  Azuri’s 
revolt  was  put  down,  and  Akhimit 
was  marie  king  in  his  place. 

‘ I follow  M.  Oppert  here.  Sir 
II.  Rawlinson  doubts  whether  the 
king  whose  submission  followed  on 
that  of  Ashdod  was  really  the  king 
of  Moroij  or  Ethioj>in.  The  i«ssago 
is  mutilated ; and  Meroe  (Milukha) 
is  a conjectural  restoration. 

2 E 
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At  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  Empire,  Sargon 
soon  afterw'ards  gained  victories  which  were  of  equal 
or  greater  importance.  A disputed  succession  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  interference  in  Illib,  a small 
country  bordering  on  Susiana.  Xibi,  one  of  the  two 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  had  applied  for  aid  to 
Sutruk-Nakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  who  held  his  court 
at  Susa,’  and  had  received  the  promise  of  his  favour 
and  protection.  Upon  this,  the  other  claimant,  who 
was  named  Ispabara,  made  application  to  Sargon, 
and  was  readily  received  into  alliance.  Sargon  sent 
to  his  assistance  “ seven  captains  with  seven  armies,” 
who  engaged  the  troops  of  Sutruk-Nakhunta,  de- 
feated them,  and  established  Ispabara  upon  the 
throne.* 

This  war  was  followed  by  a great  expedition 
against  Babylon.  Merodach-Baladan  had  now  been 
twelve  years  in  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom.’  He 
had  established  his  court  at  Babylon,  and,  suspecting 
that  the  ambition  of  Sargon  would  lead  him  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  south,  he  had  made  prepa- 
rations for  resistance  by  entering  into  close  alliance 
with  the  Susianians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Aramsean  tribes  above  Babylonia,  on  the  other.  Still, 
when  Sargon  advanced  against  him,  instead  of  giving 
him  battle,  or  even  awaiting  him  behind  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  he  at  once  took  to  flight.  Leaving  garri- 
sons in  the  more  important  of  the  inland  towns,  and 


’ Sutnik-Nakhimta’s  inscriptions 
have  been  found  on  the  Kreat  mound 
of  Susa.  (Sir  H.  Ravvlinson,  in  tlie 
author’s  Iknulolut,  vol.  i.  p.  363, 
note  2nd  ed.) 

• J)itcriptions  des  Sargonida,  pp. 
26,  27. 

’ Ibid.  p.  28.  It  is  this  statement. 


joined  with  the  fact  that  the  e.xpe- 
dition  took  place  in  .Sargon’s  12tli 
year,  that  enables  us  definitely  to  fix 
the  accession  of  Sargon  to  B.c.  721, 
which  is  the  first  year  of  Merodach- 
Raladan  (Mardocempalus)  in  the 
Canon  of  I’tolcmy. 
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committing  their  defence  to  his  generals,  ho  himself 
hastened  down  to  his  own  city  of  Beth-Yakin,’“  wdiich 
was  on  the  Euphrates,  near  its  mouth,  and,  summon- 
ing the  Aramaeans  to  his  assistance,”  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
native  place.  Posting  himself  in  the  plain  in  front 
of  the  city,  and,  protecting  his  front  and  left  flank 
with  a deep  ditch,  which  he  filled  with  water  from 
the  Euphrates,  he  awaited  the  advance  of  Sargon, 
who  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  attack.  We  cannot 
follow  with  any  precision  the  exact  operations  of  the 
battle,  but  it  appears  that  Sargon  fell  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian troops,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  into 
their  own  dyke,  in  which  many  of  them  were  drowned, 
at  the  same  time  separating  them  from  their  allies, 
who,  on  seeing  the  disaster,  took  to  flight,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape.  Merodach-Baladan, 
abandoning  his  camp,  threw  himself  with  the  poor 
remains  of  his  army  into  Beth-Yakin,  which  Sargon 
then  besieged  and  took.  The  Babylonian  monarch 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  plundered  his 
palace  and  burnt  his  city,  but  generously  spared 
his  life.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  retain  his 
kingdom,  which  was  placed  under  an  Assyrian  vice- 
roy, probably  the  Arceanus  of  Ptolemy’s  Canon.' 

The  submission  of  Babylonia  was  followed  by  the 


Se«  above,  p.  396,  note  •. 

” The  tribes  summoned  were  the 
Oambiilu,  the  Bukudu  or  J’tikudu 
(perhaps  the  Fekod  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  Jer.  1.  21 ; Ezek.  xxiii.  23), 
the  Tamuna,  the  Itikhikhu,  and  the 
Khindari,  wlio  all  appear  among  the 
Arama:ans  plundered  by  Sennacherib. 
(Infra,  p.  430.)  The  Gambulu  or 


Gumbulu  were  known  to  the  Arab 
geographers  and  historians  ns  Jun- 
buld.  They  place  the  Junbuld  in 
the  I.emlun  marsh  distrieL 

' Or  Arceanus  (^\pKtavos)  may 
lie  Sargon  (tiardn'na),  the  simple 
breathing  replacing  the  initial  S,  as 
maintained  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith  and 
M.  Oppert. 

2 £ 2 
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reduction  of  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  conquest  of  at 
least  a portion  of  Susiana.  To  the  Susianian  territory 
Sargon  transported  the  Comukha  from  the  Upper 
Tigris,  placing  the  mixed  population  under  a gover- 
nor, whom  he  made  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of 
Babylon.* 

The  Assyrian  dominion  was  thus  firmly  established 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  power  of 
Babylon  was  broken.  Henceforth  the  Assyrian  rule 
is  maintained  over  the  whole  of  Chaldaea  and  Baby- 
lonia, with  few  and  brief  interruptions,  to  the  close 
of  the  Empire.  The  reluctant  victim  struggles  in 
his  captor’s  grasp,  and  now  and  then  for  a short 
space  shakes  it  otf ; but  only  to  be  seized  again  with 
a fiercer  gripe,  until  at  length  his  struggles  cease, 
and  he  resigns  himself  to  a fate  which  he  has  come 
to  regard  as  inevitable.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
of  the  Empire,  from  b.c.  680  to  b.c.  625,  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  almost  as  tranquil  as  any  other. 

The  pride  of  Sargon  received  at  this  time  a grati- 
fication which  he  is  not  able  to  conceal,  in  the  hom- 
age which  was  paid  him  by  sovereigns  who  had 
only  heard  of  his  fame,  and  who  were  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  his  armies.  While  he  held  his  court  at 
Babylon,  in  the  year  b.c.  708  or  707,  he  gave  audience 
to  two  embassies  from  two  opposite  quarters,  both 
sent  by  islanders  dwelling  (as  he  expresses  it)  “ in  the 
middle  of  the  seas  ” that  washed  the  outer  skirts  of 
his  dominions.*  Upir,  king  of  Asmun,  who  ruled 


• Intcriptiona  det  Sargonides,  p.  coast,  was  “ seven  days’  s.ail  from 
30.  I the  shore,”  sufficiently  mark  the 

’ This  expression,  and  the  suljsc-  ignorance  of  the  Assyrians  where 
quent  statement  that  Cyprus,  which  ' nautical  matters  arc  concerned.  Sar- 
is less  than  65  miles  distant  from  j gon  calls  Cyi'nis  “ a country  of 
the  nearest  |«rt  of  the  Phoenician  1 which  none  of  the  kings  of  Assyria 
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over  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Khareg  perhaps, 
or  Bahrein,  sent  messengers,  who  bore  to  the  Great 
King  the  tribute  of  the  far  East.  Seven  Cyprian 
monarchs,  chiefs  of  a country  which  lay  “ at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  in  the  sea  of  the 
setting  sun,”  offered  him  by  their  envoys  the  trea- 
sures of  the  West.‘  The  very  act  of  bringing  presents 
implied  submission ; and  the  Cypriots  not  only  thus 
admitted  his  suzerainty,  but  consented  to  receive  at 
his  hands  and  to  bear  back  to  their  country  a more 
evident  token  of  subjection.  This  was  an  effigy  of 
the  Great  King,  carved  in  the  usual  form,  and  accom- 
panied with  an  inscription  recording  his  name  and 
titles,  which  was  set  up  at  Idalium,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  made  known  to  the  Cypriots 
the  form  and  appearance  of  the  sovereign  whom  it 
was  not  likely  tliat  they  would  ever  see.® 

The  expeditions  of  Sargon  to  the  north  and  north- 
east had  results  less  splendid  than  those  which  he 
undertook  to  the  south-west  and  the  south ; but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  did  not  more  severely 
try  his  military  skill  and  the  valour  of  his  soldiers. 
The  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  Taurus,  and  Ni- 
phates,  Medes,  Armenians,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  «Scc., 
were  probably  far  braver  men  and  far  better  soldiers 
than  the  levies  of  Egypt,  Susiana,  and  Babylon. 
Experience,  moreover,  had  by  this  time  taught  the 


or  Babylonia  b.id  ever  Iieanl  the  . tlio  site  of  Idaliuni,  is  now  in  tlio 
name.”  (/nsert/jiibrn,  dr.,  p.  31.)  IJerlin  Mummm.  I n the  Inscriptions, 

* 'ilio  tribute  of  Vpir  is  not  | “setting  up  the  image  of  his  majesty” 

Btatal.  Tliat  of  tho  Cy|irians  con-  ! is  always  a sign  that  a monarch  lias 
sistta  of  gold,  silver,  vases,  logs  of  i conquered  a country.  Such  images 
ebony,  aud  the  manufactures  of  their  are  sometimes  represented  in  the 
own  land.  - 1 bas-reliefs.  (Sec  Botta,  Monument 

• This  effigy  of  Sargon,  found  on  | <U  Ninive,  PI.  G4.) 
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tribes  the  wisdom  of  uniting  against  the  common  foe, 
and  we  find  Ambris  the  Tibarenian  in  alliance  with 
Mita  the  Moschian,  and  Urza  the  Armenian,  when  he 
ventures  to  revolt  against  Sargon.  The  submission 
of  the  northern  tribes  was  with  difficulty  obUiined  by 
a long  and  fierce  struggle,  which — so  far  as  one 
belligerent  was  concerned  — terminated  in  a com- 
promise. Ambris  was  deposed,®  and  his  country 
placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor ; Mita’  consented, 
after  many  years  of  resistance,  to  pay  a tribute; 
Urza  was  defeated,  and  committed  suicide ; but  the 
general  pacification  of  the  north  was  not  effected 
until  a treaty  was  made  with  the  king  of  Van,  and 
his  good  will  purchased  by  the  cession  to  him  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  which  the  Assyrians  had 
pieviously  taken  from  Urza." 

On  the  side  of  Media  the  resistance  offer.ed  to  the 
arms  of  Sargon  seems  to  have  lieen  slighter,  and  he 
was  consequently  able  to  obtain  a far  more  complete 
success.  Having  rapidly  overrun  the  country,  he 
seized  a number  of  the  towns  and  “ annexed  them  to 
Assyria,”  ’ or,  in  other  words,  reduced  a great  portion 
of  Media  into  the  form  of  a province.  He  also  built 
in  one  part  of  the  country  a number  of  fortified  posts. 
He  then  imposed  a tribute  on  the  natives,  consisting 


• ITiere  was  jxxiuliar  ingratitude 
in  the  conduct  of  Ambris.  Sargon 
liad  selectctl  liim  from  among  the 
neighbouring  kings  for  the  honour  of 
a matrimonial  alliance  ; and  had 
given  him  the  province  of  Cilicia  a-s 
the  dowry  of  the  daughter  whom  he 
sent  to  Ambris  to  be  his  wife. 

This  name  has  Iscen  compareil 
with  the  I’hrygian  Midas.  (Sir  H. 
Itawlinson  in  tiie  author's  ileroiJotui, 
vol.  i.  p.  131,  2nd  ed.) 


• Inscriptions  dcs  Sargonidcs,  p. 
24.  Sargon  represents  this  as  a pure 
act  of  favour  on  his  part:  but  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  considering  it 
as  an  act  of  jirudcnce. 

t'rza’s  signet  cylinder  has  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  Europe. 
It  boirs  a four-winged  genius,  grasi>- 
ing  with  cither  hand  an  ostrich  by 
the  neck.  (See  Cullimorc  Cylinders, 
I pi.  8,  fig.  40.) 

I • Ibid.  p.  2D.  Comiare  p.  37. 
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entirely  of  horses,  which  were  perhaps  required  to 
be  of  the  famous  Nisman  breed.’® 

In  all  his  wars  Sargon  largely  employed  the  system 
of  wholesale  deportation.  The  Israelites  were  re- 
moved from  Samaria,  and  planted  partly  in  Gozan 
or  Mygdonia,  and  partly  in  the  cities  recently  taken 
from  the  Medes.’’  Hamath  and  Damascus  were 
peopled  with  captives  from  Armenia  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  North.  A portion  of  the  Tibareui  were 
carried  captive  to  Assyria,  and  Assyrians  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Tibarenian  country.  Vast  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Zagros  range  were  also  trans- 
ported to  Assyria;  Babylonians,  Cuthaeans,  Sephar- 
vites,  Arabians,  and  others,  were  placed  in  Samaria ; 
men  from  the  extreme  east  (perhaps  Media)  in  Ash- 
dod.  The  Comukha  were  removed  from  the  extreme 
north  to^Susiana ; and  Chaldmans  were  brought  from 
the  extreme  south  to  supply  their  place.  Everywhere 
Sargon  “changed  the  abodes”  of  liis  subjects,'*  his 
aim  being,  as  it  would  seem,  to  weaken  the  stronger 
races  by  dispersion,  and  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
weaker  ones  by  severing  at  a blow  all  the  links  which 
attach  a patriotic  people  to  the  country  it  has  long 
inhabited.  The  practice  had  not  been  imknown  to 
previous  monarchs,’  but  it  had  never  been  employed 
by  any  so  generally  or  on  so  grand  a scale  as  it  was 
by  this  king. 

From  this  sketch  of  Sargon’s  wars,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  a brief  consideration  of  his  great  works. 


On  the  Nistcan  horses  see  the 
author’s  Ikrodotui,  vol.  iv.  p.  33, 
note  •,  2nd  cd. 

“ 2 Kings  xviii.  11.  “And  the 
king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel 
unto  Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Ualah 


and  in  Hahor  by  the  river  of  Oozan, 
and  in  the  citita  of  the  Mcdct." 

“ Inacriptiuna  dea  Sargonidea, 
p.  37. 

* See  above,  pp.  320,  343,  397 
and  39S. 
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The  magnificent  palace  which  he  erected  at  Khorsa- 
bad — by  far  the  most  important  of  liis  constructions 
— lavs  been  so  fully  described  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  present  work,’  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give 
any  further  account  of  it  here.  Compared  with  the 
later,  and  even  with  the  earlier  buildings  of  a similar 
kind  erected  by  other  kings,  it  was  not  remarkable 
for  its  size.  But  its  ornamentation  was  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  Assyrian  edifice,  with  the  single 
exception  of  tlie  great  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at 
Koyunjik.  Covered  with  sculptures,  both  internally 
and  externally,  generally  in  two  lines,  one  over  the 
other,  and,  above  this,  adorned  with  enamelled  bricks, 
arranged  in  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns ; approached 
by  noble  flights  of  steps  and  through  splendid  propy- 
laja  ; having  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  standing  by 
itself,  and  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any  other 
edifice,  it  had  peculiar  beauties  of  its  own,  and  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Assyrian  buildings.  United  to  this  palace  was 
a town  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  which  formed  a 
square  two  thousand  yards  each  way.  Allowing  fifty 
square  yards  to  each  individual,  this  space  would 
have  "been  capable  of  accommodating  80,000  persons. 
The  town,  like  the  palace,  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
built  by  Sargou,  who  imposed  on  it  his  own  name, 
an  appellation  which  it  retained  beyond  the  time  of  the 
Arab  conquest.’ 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  object  of 
Sargon  in  building  himself  this  new  residence.  Dur- 


* Pp.  358-38.5. 

’ I’iio  Arab  scosrapihcr  Y.iciit 
npeak.s  of  Khurstabailh  (KliorsaUui) 
as  a village  cast  of  the  Tigris,  op- 


jiiisilo  to  Mosul,  and  adjoining  the 
old  ruined  city  of  Hiirghun,  (See 
As.  Sue.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  419, 
note  ’.) 
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Sarp'ina  was  not  the  Windsor  or  Versailles  of  Assyria 
— a place  to  which  the  sovereign  could  retire  for 
country  air  and  amusements  from  the  bustle  and  heat 
of  the  metropolis.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a town, 
and  a town  of  considerable  size,  being  very  little  less 
than  half  as  large  as  Nineveh  itself.  It  is  true  that 
it  possessed  the  advantage  of  a nearer  vicinity  to  the 
mountains  than  Nineveh  ; and  had  Sargon  been,  like 
sever.il  of  his  predecessors,  “ a mighty  hunter,”  we 
might  have  supfwsed  that  the  greater  facility  of 
obtaining  sport  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the 
Zagros  chain  formed  the  attraction  which  led  him  to 
prefer  the  region  where  he  built  his  town  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  But  all  the  evidence  that  we 
possess  seems  to  show  that  this  monarch  was  destitute 
of  any  love  for  the  chase ; * and  seemingly  we  must 
attribute  his  change  of  abode  either  to  mere  caprice, 
or  to  a desire  to  be  near  the  mountains  for  the  sake 
of  cooler  water,  purer  air,  and  more  varied  scenery. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  M.  Oppert  observes,®  that  the 
royal  palace  at  Nineveh  was  at  this  time  in  a ruinous 
state ; but  it  could  not  have  been  more  difficult  or 
more  exjjeusive  to  repair  it  than  to  construct  a new 
palace,  a new  mound,  and  a new  town,  on  a fresh  site. 

Previously  to  the  construction  of  tlie  Khorsabad 
palace,  Sargon  resided  at  Calah.*  He  there  repaired 


* It  is  true  the  eviJenco  is  only 
negative,  hut  it  is  a.s  strong  ;is  iicga- 
tivocvidciice  c,m  bo.  Sargon  iieillier 
mentions  hunting  in  any  of  his  in- 
scriptions, nor  represents  himself  as 
eng.aged  in  it  in  his  sculptures.  The 
only  representation  of  sport  which 
his  bas-reliefs  furnish  consists  of  one 
scries  of  slabs,  where  partridges, 
hares,  and  gazelles  are  the  objects 


of  ))ursuit.  The  king  is  present, 
driving  in  bis  chariot,  but  seems  to 
take  no  inrt  iu  the  sijort.  (See  above, 
p.  146.) 

* Jnscri/jlions  de»  Sargvnitlet,  p. 
31,  note 

i • This  must  have  been  his  prin- 
' cipal  residence,  as  the  Kborsaliad 
I (xilace  was  nut  tiuished  till  his  iil- 
j tceuth  year. 
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and  renovated  the  great  palace  of  Asshur-idanni-pal, 
wliich  had  been  allowed  to  fall  to  decay.’  At  Nine- 
veh he  repaired  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  were 
ruined  in  many  places,  and  built  a temple  to  Nebo 
and  Merodach  ; while  in  Babylonia  he  improved  the 
condition  of  the  embankments,  by  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  was  directed  and  controlled.® 

The  progress  of  mimetic  art  under  Sargon  is  not 
striking ; but  there  are  indications  of  an  advance  in 
several  branches  of  industry,  and  of  an  improved  taste 
in  design  and  in  ornamentation.  Transparent  glass 
seems  now  to  have  been  first  brought  into  use,®  and 
intaglios  to  have  been  first  cut  upon  hard  stones.'® 
The  furniture  of  the  period  is  greatly  superior  in 
design  to  any  previously  represented,"  and  the 
modelling  of  sword-hilts,  maces,  armlets,  and  other 
ornaments  is  peculiarly  good.'®  The  enamelling  of 
bricks  was  carried  under  Sargon  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection ; and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets,  and  boats 
shows  a marked  improvement  upon  the  works  of  for- 
mer times.'®  The  advance  in  animal  forms,  traceable 
in  the  sculptures  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  continues;  and 
the  drawing  of  horses’  heads,  in  particular,  leaves  little 
to  desire.'* 

After  reigning  gloriously  over  Assyria  lor  seven- 
teen years,  and  for  the  last  five  of  them  over  Baby- 
lonia also,  Sargon  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  his  son  Sen- 


’ hiBcriptiom  dc$  Saryonidcs,  p.  , 
35.  I 

' Ibid. 

’ At  any  rato  the  earliest  knoim 
B]x?cimen3  belong:  to  this  reign.  (See  , 
Tol.  i.  p.  484.) 

“ King,  Antique  Oems,  p.  127.  | 

'*  See  the  following  representations  ' 


in  vol.  i.  of  this  work  : — 1.  the  table. 
No.  IV.,  p.  486 ; 2.  the  throne,  p. 
488 ; 3.  the  seat  without  a back  on 
the  same  j«ge. 

“ See  above,  pp.  63,  64,  and  103. 
“ Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  387, 481 ; vol. 
ii.  pji.  175  and  214. 

Sec  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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nacherib,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  704.  The  long 
notices  wliich  we  possess  of  this  monarch  in  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  intimate  connection 
with  the  Jews,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  object  of  a 
preternatural  exhibition  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
and  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  this  miraculous 
interposition  appears  under  a thin  disguise  in  the 
records  of  the  Greeks,  have  alwa^'s  attached  an 
interest  to  his  name,  which  the  kings  of  this  remote 
period  and  distant  region  very  rarely  awaken.  It 
has  also  happened,  curiously  enough,  that  the  recent 
Mesopotamian  researches  have  tended  to  give  to 
Sennacherib  a special  prominence  over  other  As- 
BjTian  monarchs,  more  particularly  in  this  coimtry, 
our  great  excavator  having  devoted  his  chief  efforts 
to  the  disinterment  of  a palace  of  this  king’s  con- 
struction, which  has  supplied  to  our  National  Col- 
lection almost  one-half  of  its  treasures.  The  result 
is,  that  while  the  other  sovereigns  who  bore  sway 
in  Assyria  are  generally  either  wholly  unknown, 
or  float  before  the  mind’s  eye  as  dim  and  shadowy 
forms,  Sennacherib  stands  out  to  our  apprehension 
as  a living  and  breathing  man,  the  impersonation 
of  all  that  pride  and  greatness  which  we  assign 
to  the  Ninevite  kings,  the  living  embodiment  of  As- 
syrian haughtiness,  AssjTian  violence,  and  Assyrian 
power.  The  task  of  setting  forth  the  life  and  actions 
of  this  prince,  which  the  course  of  the  historj’^  now 
imposes  on  its  compiler,  if  increased  in  interest,  is 
augmented  also  in  diiHculty,  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
ideal  figure  wdiich  has  possession  of  men’s  minds. 

The  reign  of  Sennacherib  lasted  twenty-four  years, 
from  B.c.  704  to  B.c.  080.  The  materials  which  we 
possess  for  Ids  history  consist  of  a record  w’ritten  in 
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his  sixteenth  ’ year,  describing  his  military  expeditions 
and  his  buildings  up  to  that  time  of  the  Scriptural 
notices  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ; ® 
of  some  fragments  of  Polyhistor  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius ; * and  of  the  well-known  passage  of  Herodotus 
which  contains  a mention  of  his  name.®  From  these 
documents  we  shall  be  able  to  make  out  in  some  detail 
the  chief  actions  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign  ; but 
they  fail  to  supply  any  account  of  his  later  years, 
unless  we  may  iissign  to  that  portion  of  his  life  some 
facts  mentioned  by  Polyhistor,  to  which  there  is  no 
allusion  in  the  native  records. 

It  seems  probable  that  troubles  both  abroad  and 
at  homo  greeted  the  new  reign.  Tlie  Canon  of 
Ptolemy  shows  a two  years’  interregnum  at  Babylon 
(from  B.c.  704  to  u.c.  702)  exactly  coinciding 
with  the  first  two  years  of  Sennacherib.  This 
would  imply  a revolt  of  Babylon  from  Assyria 
soon  after  his  accession,  and  either  a period  of 
anarchy  or  a rapid  succession  of  pretenders,  none 
of  whom  held  the  throne  for  so  long  a time  as  a 


* This  doctimont  is  known  as 
“the  Taylor  Cylinder.”  It  is  dated 
in  the  E]«nymy  of  Rel-Siuiiani, 
who  apiioara  in  the  As-syrian  Canon 
a.s  the  Ei«nyiu  of  ISeiinacherih’a  six- 
teenth year,  n.c.  (>90,  and  i^ain  of 
his  twenty- first  year,  n.c.  685.  An 
al'Stract  of  the  most  important  jior- 
tion  of  this  inscription  was  given  by 
Sir  H.  liawlinson  as  long  ago  as 
1852  in  his  Outlmea  of  vls»yrKi« 
llUtory,  while  detailed  tmnslations 
have  bren  since  published  by  M r.  Fox 
Tall)ot  (Jottrn,  of  the  tioc.,  vol. 
xix.  pp.  135-181),  and  M.  Oppert 
(lnecrij>tiotts  ties  HaTgouidee,  pp. 
41-63). 

’ There  is  a stnond  document 
called  “ the  Bclliuo  Cylinder,”  which 


was  written  in  Semuicherib’s  fourth 
year,  and  contains  his  first  two  caiu- 
|»aigns,  together  with  an  account  of 
his  early  buildings  at  Nineveh.  In 
general  it  agrees  closely  with  the 
Taylor  Cylinder ; but  it  adds  some 
few  facta,  as  the  apioiutnicntof  Uel- 
ipui.  Mr.  Fox  'l'allx>t  trauslutcd  it 

I in  his  AKyrUin  Texts,  pp.  1-9. 

I * 2 Kings  xviii.  13-37  j Isa.  xxxvi. 
and  xxxvii. 

( * Euseb.  C'hron.  Can.  Pars  Ima. 

c.  iv.-v.  Eusebius  has  also  pre- 
served a piassage  of  Abydenus  in 
which  Sennacherib  is  mentioned  (ib. 
c.  ix.  § 1)  ; but  it  contains  little 
of  any  value  that  is  not  also  men- 
tioned by  Polyhistor. 

• Herod,  ii.  141. 
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twelvemonth.*  Polyhistor  gives  us  certain  details, 
from  which  we  gather  that  there  were  at  least  three 
monarchs  in  the  interval  left  blank  by  the  Canon’ 
— first,  a brother  of  Sennacherib,  whose  name  is  not 
given  ; secondly,  a certain  Hagisa,  \vho  wore  the  crown 
only  a month;  and  thirdly,  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had 
escaped  from  captivity,  and,  having  murdered  llagisa, 
resumed  the  throne  of  which  Sargon  had  deprived 
him  six  or  seven  years  before.*  Sennacherib  must 
apparently  have  been  so  much  engaged  with  his 
domestic  affairs  that  he  could  not  devote  his  attention 
to  these  Babylonian  matters  till  the  third  year  from 
his  acces.sion.”  In  b.c.  702  he  descended  on  the 
lower  country  and  engaged  the  troops  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  which  consisted  in  part  of  native  Baby- 
lonians, in  part  of  Susianians,  sent  to  his  assistance 
by  the  king  of  Elam.’®  Over  this  army  Sennacherib 
gained  a complete  victory  near  the  city  of  Kis,  after 
which  he  took  Babjdon,  and  overran  the  whole  of 
Chaldaia,  plundering  (according  to  his  own  account) 


* It  is  an  admitted  feature  of  | Babylonian  exiiedition  was  in  his 
Ptolemy’s  Canon  that  it  takes  no  i first  and  his  Syrian  exix'dition  in 
notice  of  kings  who  reigned  less  than  I his  third  year.  But  neither  the  Bel- 
a year.  | lino  nor  the  Taylor  Cylinder  is, 

’ The  following  is  Polyhistor’s  strictly  g|icaking,  in  the  form  of  an- 
statement,  as  rejiortcd  by  Eusebius : | mils.  The  Biibylonian  was  his  first 
“ PosU)uam  regno  dcfunctuscst  Sene-  | camimign,  the  Syrian  his  third.  But 
cheribi  frater,  ct  jioal  Il.agisje  in  Ba-  ; two  ye;irs  seem  to  have  imswal  lx;fora 
bylonios  doininatiouem,  qui  quidom  | he  engaged  in  foreign  expeditions, 
nouilum  expleto  trigesimo  im|)erii  i It  is  confirmatorv  of  this  view, 
die  a Marudacho  italdano  inter-  which  follows  from  tlio  chronology  of 
einptus  est,  Marudachua  ipse  Bal-  the  Assyrian  Canon  conqiared  with 
danes  tyrannidem  invasit  mensibus  ' the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  to  find  that 
sex  ; donee  eura  sustulit  vir  quidam  the  Bellino  Cylinder,  written  in  Sen- 
noraine  Elibus.qui  etin  regnmn  sue-  , nacherib’s  fourth  year, gives, not  four 
cessit.”  {Chron.  Can.  Pars  Ima.  canijaigns,  hut  two  only — those  of 
V.  § 1.)  I B.c.  702  and  n.c.  701. 

" Suj'ra,  p.  '120.  | This  king  was  probably  the 

’ It  was  formerly  concluded  from  ; Sutruk-Nakhunta  who  had  warreil 
Sennacherib’s  cylinders  that  his  first  I with  Sargon.  (Supra,  p.  418.) 
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seventy-six  large  towns  and  420  villages."  Merodach- 
Baladan  once  more  made  his  escape,  flying  probably 
to  Susiana,  wdiere  we  afterwards  find  his  sons  living 
as  refugees."  Sennacherib,  before  quitting  Babylon, 
appointed  as  tributary  king  an  Assyrian  named  Bel- 
ipni,  who  seems  to  be  the  Belibus  of  Ptolemy’s 
Canon,  and  the  Elibus  of  Polyhistor."  On  his  re- 
turn from  Babylonia  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  the  Aramfean  tribes  on  the  middle 
Euphrates — the  Tumuna,  Ruhua,  Gambulu,  Khin- 
daru,  and  Pukudu  " (Pekod  ?),  the  Nabatu  or  Na- 
batha>an8,  the  Hagaranu  or  Hagarenes,"  and  others, 
carrying  into  captivity  more  than  200,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  Ijesides  great  numbers  of  horses,  camels, 
asses,  oxen,  and  sheep." 

In  the  following  year,  n.c.  701,  Sennacherib  made 
war  on  the  tribes  in  Zagros,  forcing  Ispabara,  w'hom 
Sargon  had  established  in  power, " to  fly  from  his 
country,  and  conquering  many  cities  and  districts, 
which  he  attached  to  Assyria,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  Assyrian  officers." 

The  most  important  of  all  the  expeditions  con- 
tained in  Sennacherib’s  records  is  that  of  his  fifth 
year,  B.C.  700,  in  which  he  attacked  Luliya  king 
of  Sidon,  and  made  his  first  expedition  again.st 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  Invading  Syria  with  a 


” As.  fUx.  Joum.  Tol.  xU.  p.  137. 

” Vide  infra,  p.  4C9. 

'•  In  Elibus  the  El  is  perhaps 
“ god,”  used  for  Bel,  the  particular 
god,  or  ix)ssibly  Elibus  is  a mere 
corruption  duo  to  the  double  transla- 
tion of  Polyhistor's  Greek  into  Ar- 
menian, and  of  the  Armenian  Euse- 
bius into  Latin. 

“ These  tribes  had  all  assisted 
Merodach-Baladan  against  Sargon. 


(See  above,  p.  419,  note  ”.) 

“ Comjare  1 Chr.  v.  10,  18-22 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  The  Hagarenes  are 
' perhaps  the  Agnei  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
1091),  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  32),  and 
; others. 

**  As.  Soc.  Joum,  vol.  xix.  p.  138. 
” Supra,  p.  418. 

••  As.  tioc.  Joum.  vol.  xix.  pp. 
i 139-143 ; Insci-qilions  da  Hargon- 
! ides,  pp.  42,  43. 
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great  host,  ho  made  Phoenicia  the  first  ohjcct  of  his 
attack.  There  Luliya — who  seems  to  be  the  Eliihcus 
of  Menander,*®  though  certainly  not  the  Elulmus  of 
Ptolemy’s  Canon  — had  evidently  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  probably  during  the  early  years  of  Sen- 
nacherib, when  domestic  troubles  seem  to  have 
occupied  his  attention.  Luliya  had,  apparently, 
established  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
Phoenicia,  being  lord  not  only  of  Sidon,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  inscription,  of  Sidon  the  greater  and 
Sidon  the  less,  but  also  of  Tyre,  Eedippa,  Akko, 
Sarepta,  and  other  cities.  However  ho  did  not 
venture  to  await  Sennacherib’s  attack,  but,  as  soon 
as  he  found  the  expedition  was  directed  against  him- 
self, he  took  to  flight,  quitting  the  continent  and 
retiring  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea — per- 
haps the  island  Tyre,  or  more  probably  Cyprus. 
Sennacherib  did  not  attempt  any  pursuit,  but  was 
content  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  various  cities 
over  which  Luliya  had  ruled,  and  to  establish  in  his 
place,  as  tributary  monarch,  a prince  named  Tubal. 
He  then  received  the  tributes  of  the  other  petty 
monarchs  of  these  parts,  among  whom  are  mentioned 
Abdilihat'  king  of  Arvad,  Hiirus-milki  king  of 
Byblus,  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,*  Puduel  king  of 
Beth- Ammon,  a king  of  Moab,  a king  of  Edom,  and, 
(according  to  some  writers,®)  a “ Menahcm  king  of  Sa- 
maria.” After  this  Sennacherib  inarched  southwards 
to  Ascalon,  where  the  king,  Sidka,  resisted  him,  but 


'•  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14. 
This  identity  is  maintained  hy 
Mr.  Boeanquet.  (Fall  of  Nineveh, 
p.  40.) 

' This  name  appears  a.s  that  of  a 
Philistine  king  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pilescr  II.  (See  alx>ve,  p. 
399.) 


* M.  Op)x;rt  is,  I helierc,  of  this 
opinion.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  so  trans- 
lates (Asiatic  fioc.  Joum.  vol.  xix. 
p.  144).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  denies 
the  identity  of  the  tovm  mentioned 
with  Samaria,  which  is  ordinarily 
represented  in  the  Inscriptions  by  an 
I entirely  different  set  of  characters. 
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was  captured,  together  with  his  city,  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  Here  again  a fresh  prince  was  established  in 
power,  while  the  reliel  monarch  was  kept  a prisoner 
and  transported  into  Assyria.  Four  towns  dependant 
upon  Ascalon,  viz.,  Hazor,  Joppa,  Bcne-berak,  and 
Beth-Dagon,^  were  soon  afterwards  taken  and 
plundered. 

Sennacherib  now  pressed  on  against  Egypt.  The 
Philistine  city  of  Ekron  had  not  only  revolted  from 
Assyria,  expelling  its  king,  Padi,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  rebellion,  but  had  entered  into  negociations 
with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  had  obtained  a promi.se 
of  support  from  them.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  was 
probably  the  second  Shebek  (or  Sabaco)  who  is  called 
Sevechus  by  Manetho,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned 
either  twelve  or  fourteen  years.^  The  condition  of 
Egypt  at  the  time  was  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian 
monarch  seems  to  have  exercised  the  real  sovereign 
power;  but  native  princes  were  established  under 
him  who  were  allowed  the  title  of  king,  and  exercised 
a real  though  delegated  authority  over  their  several 
cities  and  districts.*  On  the  call  of  Ekron  both 
princes  and  sovereign  had  hastened  to  its  assistance, 
bringing  with  them  an  army  consisting  of  chariots, 
horsemen,  and  archers,  so  numerous  that  Sennacherib 
calls  it  “ a host  that  could  not  be  numbered.”  The 


• JopfBi  nnd  Rcnt-Berak  are  con- 
nected with  Ekron  in  Joah.  xix.  43- 
46.  There  was  a Hazor  nmon"  the 
extreme  southern  cities  of  Judah 
(ih.  XV.  23).  And  there  was  a Beth- 
Dajron  in  tlic  low  country  or  coast 
tract  of  Judah,  which  is  proliahly 
the  modem  lleit  - Dajan  Vxttween 
I.ydda  and  Jopiia.  These  seem  to  be 
the  four  cities  now  taken  by  Senna- 
cherib. 


‘ Euseb.  Chron.  Con.  Pars  Ima.  c. 
XX. ; Afric.m.  ap.  Syncell.  Chrono- 
graph, p.  184,  C. 

® We  shall  have  ftillcr  evidence  of 
the  continuation  of  this  practice  un- 
der the  As.syrian  kings  when  they 
Ixcame  masters  of  Egypt.  (Inira, 
pp.  475  and  486.)  It  is  sliglitly  indi- 
cated by  the  Dodicarchy  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  147). 
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second  great  battle*  between  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Egyptians  took  place  near  a place  allied  Altakn,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  Eltekeh  of  the  Jews,’  a small  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ekron.  Again  the  might  of  Africa 
yielded  to  that  of  Asia.  The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Many  chariots, 
with  their  drivers,  both  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  also  took  alive 
several  “sons”  of  the  principal  Egyptian  monarch.® 
The  immediate  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  fall  of 
Altaku,  which  was  followed  by  the  captm-e  of  Tamna, 
a neighbouring  town.®  Sennacherib  then  “ went  on  ” 
to  Ekron,  which  made  no  resistance,  but  opened  its 
gates  to  the  victor.  The  princes  and  chiefs  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  revolt  he  took  alive  and  slew, 
exposing  their  bodies  on  stakes  round  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  walls.  Great  munbers  of  inferior 
persons,  who  were  regarded  as  guilty  of  rebellion, 
were  sold  as  slaves.  Padi,  the  expelled  king,  the 
friend  to  Assyria,  was  brought  back,  reinstated  in 
his  sovereignty,  and  required  to  pay  a small  tribute 
as  a token  of  dcpendance.’® 

The  restoration  of  Padi  involved  a war  with 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  When  the  Ekronites  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  a king,  whose  Assyrian 
proclivities  were  distasteful  to  them,  instead  of  put- 
ting him  to  death  they  arrested  him,  loaded  him  with 


• The  first  great  battle  was  that 
of  Raphia.  (Supra,  p.  414.) 

’’  See  Josh.  six.  44,  where  Eltekeh 
is  mentioned  next  to  Ekron. 
t was  a city  of  the  Levi  tea  (Josh, 
xix.  23). 

’ Perhaps  not  real  “ sons,”  but 
rather  “servants.”  Compare  the 
double  use  of  walr  in  Greek. 

’ Tamna  is  no  doubt  Thimuatha 

VOL.  II. 


(nnjori),  the  Qaiim  of  the  Alexan- 
drian cedex,  which  is  mentioned  in 
.Joshua  (xix.  43)  immediately  before 
Ekron.  This  is  probably  not  the 
Timnath  or  Timnatha  of  Samson’s 
exploits. 

As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xix.  pp. 
146,  147 ; Inscriptions  des  Stirgou- 
iiles,  pp.  44,  4.5. 
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chains,  and  sent  him  to  Hezekiah  for  safe  keeping." 
By  accepting  this  charge  the  Jewish  monarch  made 
himself  a partner  in  their  revolt ; and  it  was  in  part 
to  punish  this  complicity,  in  part  to  compel  him  to 
give  up  Pudi,  that  Sennacherib,  when  he  had  suffi- 
ciently chastised  the  Ekronite  rebels,  proceeded  to 
invade  Juchea.  Then  it  was — in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text'* — 
that  “ Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them.  And 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  sent  to  the  king  of  Assju-ia 
to  Lachish,  saying,  I have  offended  ; return  from  me  : 
that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  wdll  I hear.  And  the 
king  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah,  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the 
silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  king’s  house.  At  that  time 
did  Hezekiah  cut  off  [the  gold  from]  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  [from]  the  pillars  which 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to 
the  king  of  Assyria.”  " 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  this  expedition  and  its 
consequences  which  is  given  us  by  the  author  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  who  writes  from  a religious 
point  of  view,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  at  the  desecra- 
tion of  holy  tilings  to  which  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
city  and  people  forced  the  Jewish  monarch  to  submit. 


" The  first  intention  was,  that 
Hezekiah  sliouUl  put  Padi  to  death. 
The  Ekronites,  wo  arc  told,  “sent 
Padi  to  Hezekiah  to  be  dentroyed  ; 
but  ho  prayed  to  Gotl,  and  he  (God) 
softened  their  hearts.”  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  determinative  for 
“God”  is  here  used  alone,  without 
the  addition  of  any  name  of  a god. 


“ If  it  was  in  Hezekiah’s  sixth 
year  that  Samaria  was  taken  by  Sar- 
gon ; he  should  now  have  reached 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  The  He- 
brew and  Assyrian  numbers  arc  hero 
irreconcilable.  I should  propose  to 
read  in  2 Kings,  xviii.  13  “ twenty- 
seventh  ” for  “ fourteenth.” 

'•  2 Kings  xviii.  13-10. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  account  the 
narrative  of  Sennacherib  liimself,  who  records  the 
features  of  the  expedition  most  imporhint  in  his  eyes, 
the  number  of  the  towns  taken  and  of  the  prisoners 
carried  into  captivity,  the  measures  employed  to 
compel  submission,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
spoil  which  he  took  with  him  to  Nineveh. 

“ Because  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,”  says  the 
Assyrian  monarch,'  “ would  not  submit  to  my  yoke, 
I came  up  against  him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and 
by  the  might  of  my  power  I took  forty-six  of  his 
strong  fenced  cities ; and  of  the  smaller  towns  which 
were  scattered  about  I took  and  plundered  a count- 
less number.  And  from  these  places  I captured  and 
carried  off  as  spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  together  with  horses  and  mares, 
asses  and  camels,  oxen  and  sheep,  a countless  mul- 
titude. And  Hezekiah  himself  I shut  up  in  Jerusalem, 
his  capital  city,  like  a bird  in  a cage,  building  towers 
round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  hanks  of 
earth  against  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  . . . 
Then  upon  this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the 
power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs 
and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with  thirty  talents  of  gold 
and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  divers  trea- 
.sures,  a rich  and  immense  booty.  . . . All  these  things 
were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  govern- 
ment, Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of  tribute, 
and  as  a token  of  his  submission  to  my  power.” 

It  appears  then  that  Sennacherib,  after  punishing 


* The  translation  of  Sir  H.  Eaw- 
linson,  which  has  already  appeared 
in  the  author’s  Bampton  Lecium 
(pp,  141,  142,  1st  edition)  is  here 
followed.  It  agrees  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  translations  of  Dr. 


Hincks  (Layard,  Ninemh  and  Baby- 
lon, pp.  143, 144),  M.  Oppert  ( Inscrip- 
tions dcs  Sargonuies,  pp.  45,  46), 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (Jaum.  nf  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xix.  pp.  147-149). 
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the  people  of  Ekron,  broke  up  from  before  that  city, 
and  entering  Judiea  proceeded  towards  Jerusalem, 
spreading  his  army  over  a wide  space,  and  capturing 
on  his  way  a vast  number  of  small  towns  and  villages,’ 
whose  inhabitants  he  enslaved  and  airried  off  to  the 
number  of  200,000.’  Havnng  reached  Jerusalem  he 
commenced  the  siege  in  the  usual  way,  erecting 
towers  around  the  city,  from  which  stones  and  arrows 
were  discharged  against  the  defenders  of  the  forti- 
ficjitions,  and  “ avsting  banks  ” against  the  walls  and 
gates.^  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
very  imperfectly  fortified.  The  “breaches  of  the 
city  of  David  ” had  recently  been  “ many ; ” and  the 


* It  is  perliaps  this  <Un*)IatU)n  of 
the  territory  to  which  Isaiah  alludes 
in  his  24th  chajiter — “ Uehold,  the 
Is>rd  maketh  the  earth  emjity,  and 
maketh  it  waste,  and  turueth  it  U|v 
side  down,  and  scattereth  abroad  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  ....  The 
land  shall  lie  utterly  enijitied,  and 
utterly  sixiiled  ; for  the  lord  hath 
8|oken  this  word.  Ilie  earth  moum- 
eth  and  fadeth  away,  the  world  lan- 
uiBheth  and  fadeth  away  ; the 
aiyhty  iko]>1o  of  the  earth  do  lau- 
gaiish.  The  earth  also  Is  detiU'd 
under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  be- 
cause they  have  tnuisja-ssol  the 
laws,  changed  the  ordinances,  broken 
the  everlasting  covenant.  Therefore 
Ims  the  curse  devoured  the  earth, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein  are  deso- 
late ; therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  bumetl,  and  few  men 
left.  The  new  wine  moumeth,  the  | 
vine  langtiisheth,  all  the  merrj’- 
hearted  do  sigh.  The  mirth  of  tab-  j 
rets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them  that  ! 
rejoice  endeth,  the  joj’  of  the  harp  1 
ceaseth.  They  shall  not  drink  wine  | 
with  a song;  strong  drink  shall  be 
bitter  to  them  that  drink  it.  ITie  j 
city  of  confusion  is  broken  down  ; 
every  house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man 
may  come  in.  Tliero  is  a crying  for 


wine  in  the  streets ; all  joy  is  dark- 
I encxl ; and  the  mirth  of  the  laud  is 
! gone.  In  the  city  is  left  desolation, 
j and  the  gate  is  smitten  with  destruc- 
! tion.”  (Is.  xxiv.  1-12.) 

I ’ Demetrius  reganied  this  as  one 
I of  the  great  captivities,  jiaralleling  it 
t with  the  previous  captivity  of  Sama- 
ria and  with  the  final  cai>tivity  of 
Jenisalcm  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Demetr.  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
airom.  i.  p.  403.) 

* Compare  Is.  xxix.  1-4,  which 
seems  to  be  a prophecy  of  this  siege, 
the  only  one  (so  far  as  we  know) 
that  Jerusalem  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  Assyritins.  “ Woe  to 
Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where  David 
dwelt  1 Add  ye  year  to  year ; let 
them  kill  sacrifices.  For  1 will  dis- 
tress Ariel,  and  there  shall  be  hea- 
viness and  sorrow;  and  it  shall  bo 
mito  me  as  Ariel.  And  I wrill  camp 
aynimt  thee  round  about,  and  will 
lay  siege  against  thee  inth  a mount, 
mid  I will  raise  forts  against  thee. 
And  thou  shall  be  brought  down, 
and  shall  speak  out  of  the  ground, 
and  thy  s[»-ech  shall  be  low  out  of 
the  dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  he,  ns 
of  one  that  hath  a familiar  spirit,  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  S(xjcch  shall 
whisirer  out  of  the  dust.” 
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iiiliabitant-s  had  hastily  pulled  do^vn  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wall  to  fortify  it.‘  It  was  felt  that  the 
holy  place  was  in  the  gix'atest  danger.  We  may 
learn  from  the  conduct  of  the  people,  as  described  by 
one  of  themselves,  what  were  the  feelings  generally 
of  the  cities  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
Assjuian  armies.  Jerusalem  was  at  first  “ full  of  . 
stirs  and  tumult the  people  rushed  to  the  house- 
tops to  see  if  they  were  indeed  invested,  and  beheld 
“ the  choicest  valleys  full  of  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men set  in  array  at  the  gates.”  * Then  came  “ a day 
of  trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of  perple.xity  ” 

— a day  of  “ breaking  down  the  walls  and  of  crying 
to  the  moimhiins.”  ’ Amidst  this  general  alarm  and 
mourning  there  were,  however,  found  some  whom  a 
wild  despair  made  reckless,  and  drove  to  a ghastly  and 
ill-timed  merriment.  When  God  by  his  judgments 
gave  an  evident  “ call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning, 
and  to  baldncas,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth — be- 
hold joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen  and  killing  sheep, 
eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine — ‘Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.’  Hezekiah  after 
a time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  resistance  would 
be  vain,  and  offered  to  surrender  upon  terms,  an  offer 
which  Sennacherib,  seeing  the  great  strength  of  the 
place,  and  perhaps  distre.ssed  for  water,*  readily 
granted.  It  was  agreed  that  Hezekiah  should  uuder- 


" Ib.  xxii.  9, 10. 

“ lb.  verses  1,  2.  ’ lb.  verso  C. 

* Ib.  verses  12,  13. 

• It  api>ear8  tliat  Hezekiah  either 
now,  or  on  the  sccouil  occasion, 
wtien  .lenisalem  was  threatenetl 
by  Sennacherib,  “ stopped  ail  the 
fountains  which  were  without  the 
city,  anil  the  brook  tliat  ran  tliroiijth 
the  midst  of  the  laud,”  because  the 


I jieoplo  said,  “ Wliy  should  the  As- 
! Syrian  come  and  Cud  much  water?” 

[ (2  Chron.  xtdi.  3,  4;  oomiiarc  Is. 
1 xxii.  9,  11.)  From  both  pissa^es  I 
! should  infer  that  the  blocking  of  the 
fountains  took  jilaoe  on  this,  the  fint, 

. occasion.  On  the  general  subject  of 
j the  changes  made  at  this  time  in  the 
i w.ater  supply,  see  U'illi.ams’s  Jl'tly 
‘ City,  vol.  ii.  jip.  472-482. 
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take  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  to  consist  of 
thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  that  he  should  further  yield  up  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  place  as  a “ present  ” to  the  Great 
King.  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  gold,  was  forced  to  strip  the  walls  and 
pillars  of  the  Temple,  which  were  overlaid  in  parts 
with  tliis  precious  metal.'°  He  yielded  up  all  the 
silver  from  the  royal  treasury  and  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple ; and  this  amounted  to  five  hundred 
talents  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  tribute.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sacrifices  the  Jewish  monarch  was  re- 
quired to  surrender  Padi,  his  Ekronite  prisoner,  and 
was  mulcted  in  certain  portions  of  his  dominions, 
which  were  attached  by  the  conqueror  to  the  terri- 
tories of  neighbouring  kings.*' 

Sennacherib,  after  this  triumph,  returned  to 
Nineveh,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  repose.  The 
course  of  events  summoned  him  in  the  ensuing  year — 
B.c.  699 — to  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan, 
assisted  by  a certain  Susub,  a Chaldoean  prince,  ■was 
again  in  arms  against  his  authority.  Sennacherib 
first  defeated  Susub,  and  then,  directing  his  march 
upon  Beth-Yakin,  forced  Merodach-Baladan  once 
more  to  quit  the  country  and  betake  himself  to  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  abandoning  to 
Sennacherib's  mercy  his  brothers  and  his  other 
partisjins.*  It  would  appear  that  the  Babylonian 
viceroy  Belibus,  who  three  years  previously  had  been 
set  over  the  country  by  Sennacherib,  was  either 

“ 2 Chron.  iii.  4-8.  i Joum.  vol.  xix.  p.  148.) 

■'  These  were  Mitinfi  king  of  I ' As.  Hoc.  Jonrn.  vol.  xix.  pp. 
Ashdod,  I’adi  king  of  Kkron,  and  I 149-150;  Jnscriptims  <its  Saryun- 
Tsilli-Bel  king  of  Gaza.  {Inscrip-  I ides,  p.  40. 
tiuns  (its  tiargonides,  p.  45;  As.  Stic. 
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actively  implicated  in  this  revolt,  or  was  regarded  as 
having  contributed  towards  it  by  a neglect  of  proper 
precautions.  Sennacherib,  on  his  return  from  the 
sea-coast,  superseded  him,  placing  upon  the  throne 
his  own  eldest  son  Asshur-ihadi-su,  who  appears  to  be 
the  Asordanes  of  Polyhistor,*  and  the  Aparanadius 
or  Assaraiiadius  ^ of  Ptolemy’s  Canon. 

The  remainmg  events  of  Sennacherib’s  reign  may 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order  without  much 
difficulty,  but  few  of  them  can  be  dated  with  e.\actr 
ness.  We  lose  at  this  point  the  invaluable  aid  of 
Ptolemy’s  Canon,  which  contains  no  notice  of  any 
event  recorded  in  Sennacherib’s  inscriptions  of  later 
date  than  the  appointment  of  Assaranadius. 

It  is  probable^  that  in  the  year  B.c.  698  Sen- 
nacherib conducted  his  second  expedition  into  Pa- 
lestine. Hezekiah,  after  his  enforced  submission 
two  years  earlier,  had  entered  into  negociations  with 
the  Egyptians,'  and  looking  to  receive  important 
succours  from  this  quarter,  had  again  thrown  off  his 
allegiance.  Sennacherib,  imderstanding  that  the  real 
enemy  whom  he  had  to  fear  on  his  south-western 


’ Ap.Euscb.  Chron.  Can.  Parslma. 
c.  V.  “ Hoc  (i.  e.  Elibo)  tertium  jam 
aumtm  regnantc,  Sciiechcribua  rex 
Asayrionim  copioa  adversum  Baby- 
lonios  contraliebat,  pnclioquo  cum 
iia  conserto,  suixirior  cvadeliat ; cap- 
tumquc  Elibum  cum  familiaribus 
cjua  iu  Auayriam  traiisferri  Jubeliat. 
la  igitur  liabyloiiiorum  potitua,  fil- 
ium  suum  Aaonlaiicm  cis  regoni 
im|X)nebat ; ipae  autem  in  Assyriam 
reditura  maturabat.” 

’ This  change  would  ea.sily  take 
place  by  the  two  figmas  (o-cr)  being 
miataken  for  a j)i  (or). 

‘ There  ia  nothing  in  the  Aasyrian 
records  to  fix,  or  even  to  suggest, 
this  date.  It  ia  re<iuired  in  oeHisc- 


quence  of  the  length  of  Hezekiah 'a 
reign.  As  Hezekiah  ia  given  only 
29  yi’ais  (2  Kings  xviii.  2 ; 2 Chron. 
xxix.  1),  if  Sennacherib’s  first  inva- 
sion was  in  hia  twenty-seventh  year, 
the  second  must,  at  the  fittest,  have 
fallen  two  years  later,  since  that 
would  be  Hezekiah’a  twenty-ninth 
or  last  year.  The  arrangers  of  the 
dates  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles 
made  three  years  intervene  between 
the  first  and  second  expeditions. 

® This  ia  implied  in  the  reproach 
of  Babshakeh  (2  Kings  xviii.  21 ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  6).  It  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  la.  xxxi.  1-.1,  and  stated  jiosi- 
tivcly  in  Is.  xxx.  4. 
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frontier  was  not  Judaea  but  Egypt,  marched  his  army 
through  Palestine — probably  by  the  coast  route — and 
without  stopping  to  chastise  Jerusalem,  pressed 
southwards  to  Libnah  and  Lachish,*  which  were  at  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  probably 
at  this  time  subject  to  Egypt.  He  first  commenced 
the  siege  of  Lachish  “ with  all  his  power ’ and  while 
engaged  in  this  operation,  finding  that  Hezekiah  was 
not  alarmed  by  his  proximity,  and  did  not  send  in 
liis  submission,  he  detached  a body  of  troops*  from 
his  main  force,  and  sent  it  under  a Tartan  or  general, 
supported  by  tsvo  high  oSicers  of  the  court — the  Hab- 
shakeh  or  Chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  Eab-saris  or 
Chief  Eunuch — to  summon  the  rebellious  city  to  sur- 
render. Hezekiah  was  ■nulling  to  treat,  and  sent  out 
to  the  Assyrian  camp,  which  was  pitched  just  outside 
the  walls,  three  high  oflScials  of  his  own  to  open 
negociations.  But  the  Assyrian  envoys  had  not 
come  to  debate  or  even  to  offer  terms,  but  to  require 
the  unconditional  submission  of  both  king  and  people. 
The  Rab-shakeh  or  cup-bearer,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  Hebrew  language,*  took  the  word  and  dehvered 
his  message  in  insulting  phrase,  laughing  at  the 
simplicity  which  could  trust  in  Egypt,  and  the  super- 
stitious folly  which  could  expect  a divine  deliverance, 
and  def}ung  Hezekiah  to  produce  so  many  as  two 
thousand  trained  soldiers  capable  of  serving  as  cavalry. 
When  requested  to  use  a foreign  rather  than  the 
native  dialect,  lest  the  people  who  were  upon  the  walls 


* 2 Kings  xix.  8. 

’ 2 Cliron.  xxxii.  9. 

* 2 Kings  xviii.  17 ; Ts.  xxxvi.  2. 
® It  lias  boon  supposed  from  this 

fact  that  he  was  a renegade  Jew 
(I’rideaux,  Milniaii).  lint  there  is 
no  ueeil  of  tide  supiswitiou.  Hebrew 


is  so  like  Assyrian  that  an  Assyrian 
would  acquire  it  with  great  facility. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  more  surprising 
that  an  Assyrian  officer  should  know 
Hebrew  tlian  that  three  Jewish  offi- 
cers should  understaud  Aramaic.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  20.) 
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should  hear,  the  bold  envoy,  with  an  entire  disregard 
of  diplomatic  forms,  raised  his  voice  and  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  popular  fears  and  hopes,  thinking 
to  produce  a tumultuary  surrender  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  an  outbreak  of  which  his  troops  might  have 
taken  advantage.  His  expectations  however  were 
disappointed ; the  people  made  no  response  to  his 
appeal,  but  listened  in  profoimd  silence ; and  the 
ambassadors,  finding  that  they  could  obtain  nothing 
from  the  fears  of  either  king  or  people,  and  regarding 
the  force  that  they  had  brought  wth  them  as  in- 
sufificient  for  a siege,  returned  to  their  master  with 
the  intelligence  of  their  di-success.*®  The  Assyrian 
monarch  had  either  taken  Lachish  or  raised  its  siege, 
and  was  gone  on  to  Libnah,  where  the  envoys  found 
him.  On  receiving  their  report  he  determined  to 
make  still  another  efibrt  to  overcome  Hezekiah’s 
obstinacy ; and  accordingly  ho  dispatched  fresh  mes- 
sengers with  a letter  to  the  Jewi.sh  king,  in  which  he 
wiis  reminded  of  the  fate  of  various  other  kingdoms 
and  peoples  which  had  resisted  tlie  Assyrians,  and 
once  more  urged  to  submit  himself.”  It  was  this 
letter — perhaps  a royal  autograph — which  Hezekiah 
took  into  the  Temple  and  there  “ spread  it  before  the 
Lord,”  j)raying  God  to  “ bow  down  his  ear  and  hear  ” 
— to  “ open  his  eyes  and  see,  and  hear  the  words  of 
Sennacherib,  which  had  sent  to  reproach  the  living 
God.”*®  Upon  this  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to 
declare  to  hs  afflicted  sovereign  that  the  kings  of 
Assyria  were  mere  instruments  in  God’s  hands  to 
destroy  such  nations  as  He  pleased,  and  that  none  of 
Seimachcrib’s  threats  against  Jerusalem  should  be 

Kinps  xix.  8.  " Ibid.  xix.  9-13. 

“ Ibid.  14-10. 
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accomplished.  God,  Isaiah  told  him,  would  “ put  his 
hook  in  Sennacherib’s  nose,  and  his  bridle  in  his  lips, 
and  turn  him  back  by  the  way  by  which  he  came.” 
The  Lord  had  said,  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria, 
“ He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow 
there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a bank 
against  it.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same 
shall  he  return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city. 
For  I will  defend  this  city,  to  save  it,  for  my  own 
sake,  and  for  my  servant  David’s  sake.” 

Meanwhile  it  is  probable  that  Sennacherib,  having 
received  the  submission  of  Libnah,  had  advanced  upon 
Egypt.  It  was  important  to  crush  an  Egyptian  army 
which  had  been  collected  against  him  by  a certain 
Sethos,  one  of  the  many  native  princes  who  at  this 
time  ruled  in  the  Lower  country,'  before  the  great 
Ethiopian  monarch  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  who  was 
known  to  be  on  his  march,*  should  effect  a junction 
with  the  troops  of  this  minor  potentate.  Sethos,  with 
his  army,  was  at  Pelusium;*  and  Sennacherib, 


“ 2 Kin(^  xix.  20-34.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  tlic  message  sent  by  Bab- 
sh^eh,  Isaiah  liad  dtclaivd — “ Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  ‘ Be  not  afraid  of 
the  words  which  thou  hast  heard, 
with  which  the  servants  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  Be- 
hold, I will  scud  a blast  ujk>u  him, 
and  he  shall  hear  a rumour,  and 
shall  return  to  his  own  land  ; and  I 
will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword 
in  his  own  land.'”  (Ibid.  6,  7.) 

* Herod,  ii.  141.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  Srdhos  of  Herod- 
otus is  the  Zet  of  Manctho,  the  last 
king  of  the  twenty-thiid  dynasty, 
who  reigned  at  Tauis  (Zoan),  while 
Boceboris  was  reigning  at  Sais,  and 
the  Ethiopians  in  Upper  Egypt. 
(Hiucks  in  Athenceum,  No.  1878,  p. 


634 ; Stuart  Poole  in  Smith’s  BiUi~ 
cal  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  1856,  ad 
voc.  ZOAN.)  The  fact  of  a number 
of  princes  at  this  time  dividing 
Egypt  it  ai>iiarent  both  in  Scripture 
(Is.  xix.  2),  and  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. (/nacriptions  dci  Sar- 
goniiiis,  p.  44.) 

’ 2 Kings  xix.  9.  The  Apis  steho 
show  that  Hrhakah  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  of  Egypt  till  n.c.  690, 
eight  years  after  this ; but  he  may 
have  been  already — as  he  is  called  in 
Scripture — “ king  of  Ethiopia.* 

* Herod,  ii.  141.  It  is  thought 
that  the  main  outline  of  the  n.arra- 
tive  in  this  writer  is  com]>atible  with 
the  account  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
and  may  be  used  to  fill  up  its 
chasms. 
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advancing  to  attack  him,  had  arrived  within  sight  of 
the  Egyptian  host,  and  pitched  his  camp  over  against 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  just  at  the  time  * when  Heze- 
kiah  received  his  letter  and  made  the  prayer  to  which 
Isaiah  was  instructed  to  respond.  The  two  hosts 
lay  down  at  night  in  their  respective  stations,  the 
Egyptians  and  their  king  full  of  anxious  alarm, 
Sennacherib  and  his  Assyrians  proudly  confident, 
intending  on  the  morrow  to  advance  to  the  combat 
and  repeat  the  lesson  taught  at  Raphia  and  Altaku.® 
But  no  morrow  was  to  break  on  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  took  their  rest  in  the  tents  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  divine  fiat  had  gone  forth.  In  the  night,  as  they 
slept,  destruction  fell  upon  them.  “ The  angel  of  the 
Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  As- 
syrians an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  : and 
when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they 
were  all  dead  corpses.”  A miracle,  hke  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first>born,®  had  been  wrought,  but  this 
time  on  the  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  who  naturally 
ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  interposition  of  their 
own  gods ; ’ and  seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion  and 
retreat,  pressed  hastily  after  him,  distressed  his  flying 
columns,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers.*  The  Assyrian 
king  returned  home  to  Nineveh,  shorn  of  his  glory, 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  great  host,  and  cast 


* “ And  it  came  to  pass  that  night, 

that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
ont &c.  (2  Kings  xix.  35.) 

° Supra,  pp.  414  and  433. 

• I cannot  accept  the  view  that 
the  Assyrian  army  was  destroyed  by 
the  Simoom,  owing  to  the  foreign 
forces  of  Sennacherib  Ix-ing  little  ac- 
<iuaintcd  with  the  means  of  avoiding 
this  unusual  enemy.  (Milman,  //is- 
torg  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  307.) 


The  Simoom  would  not  have  de- 
stroyed one  array  and  left  the  other 
unhurt.  Nor  would  it  have  remained 
for  the  survivors  to  find  when  they 
I aiKoke  in  the  morning  that  the  camp 
' contained  185,000  dead  men.  The 
1 narrative  implies  a secret,  sudden 
j taking  away  of  life  during  sleep,  by 
I direct  Divine  interposition. 

' ’ Uerotl.  ii.  141,  ad  tin. 

* Ibid. 
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that  proud  capital  into  a state  of  despair  and  grief, 
which  the  genius  of  an  vEschylus  might  have  rejoiced 
to  depict,*  hut  which  no  less  powerful  pen  could 
adequately  portray. 

It  is  difhcult  to  say  how  soon  Assyria  recovered 
from  this  terrible  blow.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  omit  it  altogether,  and 
represent  the  Assyrian  monarch  as  engaged  in  a 
continuous  series  of  succe.ssful  campaigns,  which  seem 
to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  his  third  to  his  tenth 
year.**  It  is  possible,  that  while  the  Syrian  expedi- 
tion was  in  progress  under  the  eye  of  Sennacherib 
himself,  a successful  war  was  being  conducted  by  one 
of  his  generals  in  the  moimtains  of  Armenia,  and 
that  Sennacherib  was  thus  enabled,  without  absolutely 
falsifying  history,  to  parade  as  his  own  certain  vic- 
tories gained  by  this  leader  in  the  very  year  of  Ids 
own  reverse.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  power 
of  A.s.syria  was  not  so  injured  by  the  loss  of  a single 
great  army,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  stop 
even  for  one  year  in  the  course  of  her  aggressive 
warfare;  and  thus  the  expeditions  of  Sennacherib 
may  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  eight  cam- 
paigns which  are  assigned  to  him  occupying  eight 
consecutive  years.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  there  .are  gaps  in  the  history,  some 
years  having  been  omitted  altogether.  The  Taylor 
Cylinder  records  but  eight  campaigns,  yet  it  w'as 
certainly  written  as  late  as  Sennacherib’s  sixteenth 
year.**  It  contains  no  notice  of  any  events  in  Sen- 


• See  the  Perfa,  803-10.55.  ,■  M.  Oppert  translates  more  correctly 

Sennacherib,  however,  does  not  | than  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 
si>eak  of  years,  but  of  catn]xii^s.  " This  is  proved  by  the  name  of 
C‘  In  my  first  cam  itaigii,”  “ In  niy  I the  E|xmym.  The  date  may  Iv  later, 
mwnd  camimis;!!,”  and  the  like.)  for  the  Kunc  iierson,  or  a jx'tsou  of 
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iiacherib’s  first  or  second  year ; and  it  may  conse- 
quently make  other  omissions  covering  equal  or 
larger  intervals.  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  As- 
syrian army  at  Pelusium  may  have  lieen  followed  by 
a pause  of  some  years’  duration  in  the  usual  aggies- 
sive  expeditions ; and  it  may  very  probably  have 
encouraged  the  Babylonians  in  the  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  which  they  certiiinly  made 
towards  the  middle  of  Sennacherib’s  reign. 

But  while  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  consequences 
of  some  importance  followed  on  the  Pclusiac  calamity, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  no  such  tremendous  results 
flowed  from  it  as  some  writers  have  imagined.  The 
murder  of  the  disgraced  Sennacherib  “ within  fifty- 
five  days  ” of  his  return  to  Nineveh,”  seems  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew  who  wrote  the  Book 
of  Tobit.  The  totol  destruction  of  the  empire  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blow,  is  an  exaggeration  of  Josephus,” 
rashly  credited  by  some  moderns.'*  Sennacherib  did 
not  die  till  b.c.  C80,  seventeen  years  after  his  misfor- 
tune ; and  tlie  empire  suffered  so  little  that  wo  find 
Esar-haddon,  a few  years  later,  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  territory  that  any  king  before  him  had  ever  held, 
ruling  from  Babylonia  to  Egypt,  or  (as  he  himself 
expresses  it)  “ from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same.”  ' Even  Sennacherib  him- 
self was  not  prevented  by  his  calamity  from  under- 
taking important  wars  during  the  latter  part  of  his 


tlie  same  name,  was  Eiwnym  five 
years  afterwards,  iu  Sennacherib’s 
twentv-first  year. 

“ Tobit  i.  21. 

^nt.  Jnd.  X.  2.  *Ep  Tovnf  tw 
(Tvytpi)  Tf)v  rav  'Aaavpiov 
KaraXvdrjvat' 

“ As  Clinton,  Fasti 


i.  jip.  279,  280. 

“ 'The  expression  in  2 Kings  xix. 
36,  that  “ Sennacherib  de]«rtc<l,  and 
wont,  and  returned,  and  dv'elt  at 
Nineveh,”  implies  some  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  shows  the  unhis- 
torical  character  of  'I’obit. 

' Assyrian  TcjrU,  p.  10. 
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reign.  We  shall  see  shortly  that  he  recovered 
Babylon,  chastised  Susiana,  and  invaded  Cilicia,  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeen  years  which  intervened 
between  his  flight  from  Pelusium  and  his  decease. 

The  fifth  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  according  to 
his  own  annals,  was  partly  in  a mountainous  country 
which  he  calls  Nipur  or  Nibur — probably  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  Zagros  range*  where  it 
abuts  on  Ararat.  He  there  took  a number  of  small 
towns,  after  which  he  proceeded  westward  and 
contended  with  a certain  Manly  a,  king  of  Dayan, 
which  was  a part  of  Taurus  bordering  on  Cilicia.* 
He  boasts  that  he  penetrated  further  into  this  region 
than  any  king  before  him ; and  the  boast  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  geographical  names  which 
appear  are  almost  entirely  new  to  us.*  The  expedi- 
tion was  a plimdering  raid,  not  an  attempt  at  con- 
quest. Sennacherib  ravaged  the  coimtry,  burnt  the 
towns,  and  carried  away  with  him  all  the  valuables, 
the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  inhabitants. 

After  this  it  appears  that  for  at  least  three  years 
he  was  engaged  in  a fierce  struggle  with  the  com- 
bined Babylonians  and  Susianians.  The  troubles 


* This  cmplacpmcnt  depcixls  sl- 
most  entirely  on  the  name  Nibur, 
wliich  seems  to  ho  represented  by 
the  Mt.  Nibarus  (Ni'/Sopor)  of  Strabo. 
This  range  lay  east  of  Nipbates, 
stretching  as  far  as  Media  (n-opa- 
Ttitui  l^xpi  Trjt  MriSiat,  xi.  p.  76G). 
It  seems  rightly  regarded  as  the 
Ala  Dagh,  a range  due  north  of  Lake 
Van. 

• Dayan  is  mentioned  on  the  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  cylinder  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Nairi.  (Itiacription,  p. 
46.)  A bull-inscription  of  Sen- 
nacherib shows  that  it  lay  to  the 


extreme  west  of  their  country,  where 
it  abutted  on  Cilicia  and  the  country 
of  the  Tibareni  (Tubal). 

‘ Dayan  is  not  new ; but  Uzza,  its 
capital,  and  its  strongholds,  Anara 
and  Vppa,  are  new  names.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  conjectures  that  Anara  is 
“ the  celebrated  Aomus,  besieged 
many  ages  afterwards  by  Ale.\ander 
the  Great.”  (As.  Soc.  Joum.,  vol. 
xix.  p.  153.)  But  Aomus  was  in 
Bactria,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limit 
to  which  the  Assyrian  arms  ever 
penetrated  eastward. 
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recommenced  by  an  attempt  of  the  Ghaldseans  of 
Beth-Yakin  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Assyrian  territory  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  Elymsean  king.  Carrying  with  them  their 
gods  and  their  treasures,  they  embarked  in  their 
ships,  and  crossing  “ the  Great  Sea  of  the  Rising 
Sun  ” — i,  e.  the  Persian  Gulf — landed  on  the  Elam- 
itic  eoast,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and 
allowed  to  take  up  their  abode.  Such  voluntary 
removals  are  not  uncommon  in  the  East ; ‘ and  they 
constantly  give  rise  to  complaints  and  reclamations, 
which  not  unfrequently  terminate  in  an  appeal  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Sennacherib  does  not 
inform  us  whether  he  made  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  lost  subjects  by  diplomatic  representations  at  the 
court  of  Susa.  If  he  did,  they  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  redress,  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  force,  and  to  undertake  an  expedition  into 
the  Elamitic  territory.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
determined  to  make  his  invasion  by  sea.  • Their 
frequent  wars  on  the  Syrian  coasts  had  by  this  time 
familiarised  the  Assyrians  with  the  idea,  if  not  with 
the  practice,  of  navigation  ; and  as  their  suzerainty 
over  Phoenicia  placed  at  their  disposal  a largo  body 
of  skilled  shipwrights,  and  a number  of  the  best 
sailors  in  the  world,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
resolve  to  employ  naval  as  well  as  military  force  to 
advance  their  dominion.  We  have  seen  that,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrians 
ventured  themselves  in  ships,  and,  in  conjunction 


® Compare  the  removal  of  the 
Scythe  from  Media  to  Lydia  in  the 
rei^  of  Cyaxarce,  which  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  Lydian  war  of 


that  king  (Herod,  i.  73,  74),  and  the 
instances  collected  by  Mr.  Oroto 
(^Jlistory  Orteee,  vol.  ii.  p.  417, 
note  *,  2na  edition). 
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with  the  PhcBnicians  of  the  mainland,  engaged  the 
vessels  of  the  Island  Tyre.®  It  is  probable  that  the 
precedent  thus  set  was  followed  by  later  kings,  and 
that  both  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  had  had  the  per- 
manent, or  occasional,  services  of  a fleet  on  the 
Mediterranean.  But  there  was  a wide  difierence 
between  such  an  employment  of  the  navies  belong- 
ing to  their  subjects  on  the  sea  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  the  transfer  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire  of  the  naval  strength  hitherto 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  thought — 
certainly  not  an  obvious  one — seems  to  have  first 
occurred  to  Sennacherib.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a navy  on  both  the  seas  that  washed  his 
dominions ; and,  possessing  on  his  western  coast  only 
an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  shipwrights  and  sailors,’ 
he  resolved  on  transporting  from  his  western  to  his 
eastern  shores  such  a body  of  Phoenicians  as  would 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  ship- 
wrights of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  carried  across  Meso- 
potamia to  the  Tigris,  where  they  constructed  for 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a fleet  of  ships  like  their  own 
galleys,®  which  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth,  and 
astonished  the  populations  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  with  a spectacle  never  before  seen  in  those 
waters.  Though  the  Chaldaeans  had  for  centuries 
navigated  this  inland  sea,  and  may  have  occasionally 
ventured  beyond  its  limits,  yet  neither  as  sailors  nor 


• Snpm,  p.  405. 

’ The  Chaldaams,  whose  “cry 
was  in  tlie  ships”  (Is.  xliii.  14),  no 
doubt  possesswi  a mercantile  marine 
which  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  | 
(See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  34  and  12S.)  i 


But  they  probably  fell  very  far  short 
of  the  Phoenicians  both  as  respected 
their  vessels  and  their  nautical  skill. 

® Sennacherib  calls  them  “ Syrian 
vessels.”  Most  probably  they  were 
biremes. 
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as  shi{>biiiklcrs  was  their  skill  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  Phcenicians.  The  masts  and  sails,  the  double 
tiers  of  oam,  the  sharp  beaks  of  the  Phosnician  ships 
were  (it  is  probable)  novelties  to  the  nations  of  these 
j)arts,  who  saw  now,  for  the  first  time,  a fleet  dc- 
l)Ouche  from  the  Tigris,  with  which  their  own  vessels 
were  quite  incapable  of  contending. 

When  his  fleet  was  ready  Sennacherib  put  to  sea, 
and  crossed  in  his  Phoenician  ships  from  the  month 
of  the  Tigi'is  to  the  tract  occupied  by  the  emigrant 
Chaldaeans,  where  he  landed  and  destroyed  the  newly- 
built  city,  captured  the  inhabibints,  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  burnt  a number  of  Susianian  towns, 
finally  re-embarking  with  his  captives — Chaldiean  :ind 
Susianian — whom  he  transported  across  the  Gulf  to 
the  Chaldacan  coiist,  and  then  took  with  him  into 
Assyria.  Tliis  whole  e.xpedition  seems  to  have  taken 
the  Susiauians  by  suqjrise.  They  had  probably 
c.xpected  an  invasion  by  land,  and  had  collected 
their  forces  towards  the  north-western  frontier,  so 
so  that  when  the  troops  of  Sennacherib  landed  far  in 
their  rear,  there  were  no  forces  in  the  neighbourhocMl 
to  resist  them.  However,  the  departtire  of  the 
Assyrians  on  an  expedition  regardtsl  as  (extremely 
perilous,  was  the  signal  for  a genend  revolt  of  tlie 
Babylonians,  who  once  more  set  up  a native  king  in 
the  person  of  Susub,®  and  collected  an  anny  with 
which  they  made  ready  to  give  the  Assyrians  battle 
on  their  return.  Perha})s  they  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  fleet  which  had  tempted  the  dangers  of  an 
unkiiown  sea  would  be  seen  no  more,  or  expected 
that,  at  the  l>est,  it  would  bring  back  the  shattered 
remnants  of  a defeated  army.  If  so,  they  were  dis- 

’ Sue  uliove,  p.  438. 

VOT,.  If.  2 O 
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appointed.  The  Assyrian  troops  landed  on  their 
coast  flushed  with  success,  and  finding  the  Baby- 
lonians in  revolt,  proceeded  to  chastise  them  ; de- 
feated their  forces  in  a great  battle ; captured  their 
king,  Susub ; and  when  the  Susianians  came,  some- 
what tardily,  to  their  succour,  attacked  and  routed 
tlieir  army.  A vast  number  of  prisoners,  and  among 
them  Susub  himself,  were  carried  oflF  by  the  victors 
and  conveyed  to  Ninevch.*“ 

Shortly  after  this  successfid  campaign,  possibly 
in  the  very  ne.xt  year,  Sennacherib  resolved  to  break 
the  power  of  Susiana  by  a great  expedition  directed 
solely  against  that  country.  The  Susianians  had,  it 
api>ears,  been  strong  enough  in  the  reign  of  Sargon 
to  deprive  Assyria  of  a portion  of  her  territory' ; and 
Kudur-Nakhunta,‘  the  Elymsean  king,  still  held  two 
cities,  Beth-Kahiri  and  Raza,  which  were  regarded  by 
Sennacherib  as  a part  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
The  first  object  of  the  war  was  the  recovery  of  these 
two  towns,  which  were  taken  without  any  difficulty 
and  reattached  to  the  AssjTian  Empire.’  Sennacherib 
then  pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  Susiana,  taking  and 
destroying  thirty-four  large  towns,  whose  names  he 
mentions,  together  with  a still  greater  munber  of  vil- 
lages, all  of  which  he  gave  to  the  flames.  Wasting 
and  destrojdng  in  this  way  he  drew  near  to  Vadakat 
or  Badaca,’  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  where 
Kudur-Nakhunta  had  for  the  time  fixed  his  residence. 


“ Inscriptions  drs  Sargoniiles,  j>j). 
47,  48 ; Journal  of  the  Asiatic  iii- 
ciety,  vol.  xix.  pp.  154-15G. 

* Kudur-Nakhunta  was  the  son  of 
Sutruk-Xaklmnta,  the  anlagonist  of 
Sargon  (supra,  p.  418).  Bricks 
of  Kudur-Nakhunta,  hrought  from 
Susa,  are  in  the  Aasyrian  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum. 


* Inscriptions  (ics  Sargon  ides,  j>A8. 
’ Badaca  is  placed  by  Diodorus  on 
I the  Eulaius,  between  Susa  and  Echa- 
! tatm  (xix.  19).  It  seems  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Ker- 
1 khah  originally  bifurcated,  sending 
I down  an  eastern  arm  which  fell  into 
j the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz.  (See  Ixjftus, 
I Chaidata  and  Susiana,  p.  424.) 
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The  Elamitic  king,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach,  took 
fright,  and  hastily  quitting  Badaca,  fled  away  to  a city 
calltd  Khidalu,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
alone  he  could  feel  himself  in  safety.  Sennacherib 
then  advanced  to  Badaca,  besieged  it,  and  took  it  by 
assault ; after  which  aSairs  seem  to  have  required 
his  presence  at  Nineveh,  and,  leaving  his  conquest 
incomplete,  he  returned  home  with  a largo  booty. 

A third  campaign  in  these  parts,  the  most  im- 
• portant  of  all,  followed.  Susub,  the  Chaldacan  prince 
whom  Sennacherib  had  carried  oif  to  Assyria  in  the 
year  of  his  naval  expedition,^  escaped  from  his  con- 
finement, and,  returning  to  Babylon,  was  once  more 
hailed  as  king  by  the  inhabitants.  Aware  of  his 
inability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  against 
the  will  of  the  Assyrians,  unless  he  were  assisted  by 
the  arms  of  a powerful  ally,  he  resolved  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  immediate  aid  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Elamitic  monarch.  Kudur-Naklnmta,  the  late 
antagonist  of  Sennacherib,  was  dead,  having  sur- 
vived his  disgraceful  flight  from  Badaca  only  three 
months  ; ‘ and  Umman-minan,  liis  younger  brother, 
held  the  throne.  Susub,  bent  on  contracting  an 
alliance  with  this  prince,  did  not  scruple  at  an  act  of 
sacrilege  to  obtain  his  end.  He  broke  open  the 
treasury  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  and 
seizing  the  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  god, 
sent  it  as  a present  to  Umman-minan,  with  an 
urgent  intreaty  that  he  would  instantly  collect  his 
troops  and  march  to  his  aid.®  The  Elamitic  mon- 


* See  alxive,  p.  450. 

‘ So  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  understands 
tlie  passage  {As.  Soc.  Joum.  vol.  xix. 
p.  159).  It  is  thought,  however,  by 
some  to  mean  that  the  whole  reign  of 


Kudur-Nakhunta  lasted  only  three 
months. 

* Compare  the  conduct  of  Aliaz 
(2  Kings  xvi.  8). 

2 r.  2 
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arcli,  yielding  to  request  tlius  powerfully  backed, 
and  perhaps  suniciently  wise  to  see  that  the  interests 
of  Susiana  required  an  independent  Babylon,  set  his 
troops  in  motion  without  any  delay,  and  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  same  time  a numl)er 
of  the  Aramman  tribes  on  the  middle  Euphrates, 
which  Sennacherib  had  reduced  in  his  third  year,’ 
revolted,  and  sent  their  forces  to  swell  the  army  of 
Susub.  A great  battle  was  fought  at  Khaluli,  a 
town  on  the  lower  Tigris,  between  the  troops  of  • 
Seimacherib  and  this  allied  host ; the  combat  was 
long  and  bloody ; but  at  bust  the  Assyrians  con- 
quered. Susub  and  his  Elamitic  ally  took  to  flight 
and  made  their  escape.  Nebo-sum-iskun,  a son  of 
Merodach-Baladan,  and  many  other  chiefs  of  high 
rank,  were  captured.  The  army  was  completely 
routed  and  broken  up."  Babylon,  it  is  probable, 
submitted,  and  perbaps  now  received  for  viceroy 
J{egil)elus  or  Mesesimordachus,  whom  the  Canon  of 
I’tolem}',  which  is  silent  about  Susub,  makes  contempo- 
rary with  the  middle  portion  of  Sennacherib's  reign.” 

The  only  other  expedition  which  can  be  assigned, 
on  important  evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib, 
is  one  against  Cilicia,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  opjiosed  by  Greeks.""  jVccording  to  Abydenus, 


’ Supra,  p.  430.  'J'lie  principal 
of  tlieso  tribcK  were  tlic  I’ukudu 
(rdii-xl),  the  GnmbiiUt,  llic  Kliiii- 
ilaru,  lire  nuluia,  and  tlic  Daunimi. 

' Jhsrriiilitmf  ilts  Sunjtn) iik»  jip. 
4!l-51  ; Journul  nf  the  AnUitic  lS<t- 
ciV/i/,  vul.  xix.  pp.  150-1(>5. 

• l!e:;ilKliia  nsceinls  tlic  llirone  iu 
l!.c.  003,  and  Jlcsrsimordaclma  in 
tlie  followiiiET  year.  'I'l.ise  arc  tlic 
ICtli  and  I3th  years  of  Sciinaclicrih. 
Tiie  oni.si.inii  of  Susiili  from  (lie 
Canon  nmy  Is- aeeoiintid  for  by  (be 


laobable  fact  that  neUlier  of  bis  two 
reigns  histeil  for  a full  year.  'I'bat 
he  was  actual  king  is  proted  by  a 
“contract"  tablet  in  the  I’riii.-h 
Museum  dati-d  from  libs  rcicu. 

I’olyliist.  up.  Euseb.  Vhron.  Com. 
Pars  1"*,  c.  V.  : — “Is  igittir  {i.e. 
Seiiacbcribus)  liabylonioruni  ) o- 
titins,  (ilium  sutim  Asordantm  eis 
rc-gem  im|oneliat,  ijne  autem  in  As- 
syriam  rtsliuuu  maturaliat.  Mox 
i|Uiini  ad  ejns  acres  rumor  issr-t  js  r- 
latus,  Ur;*cos  in  CiliciaDi  coactis 
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a (ircck  fleet  guarded  tlie  Cilician  sliore,  which  tlie 
vessels  of  Bennacherib  engaged  and  defeated.  Poly- 
histor  seems  to  say  that  the  Greeks  also  sufiered  a 
defeat  by  laud  in  Cilicia  itself,  after  which  Sen- 
nacherib took  possession  of  the  country,  and  built 
Tarsus  there  on  the  model  of  Babylon.*  The  pro- 
minence here  given  to  Greeks  by  Greek  writers  is 
undoubtedly  remarkable,  and  it  throws  a certain 
amount  of  stispicion  over  the  whole  story.  Still,  as 
the  Greek  element  in  Cyprus  was  certainly  important 
at  this  time,**  and  as  the  occupation  of  (’ilicia  by  the 
A.ssyrjans  may  have  a]ii)eared  to  the  Cyprian  Greeks 
to  endanger  their  independence,  it  is  conceivahlo 
that  thev  lent  some  assistance  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  who  were  a hardy  race,  fond  of  freedom, 
and  never  very  easily  brought  into  subjection.®  The 
admission  of  a double  defeat  makes  it  evident  that 
the  tale  is  not  the  invention  of  Greek  national  vanity. 
Ahydenus  and  Polyhistor  probably  derive  it  from 
Berosus,  who  must  also  have  made  the  statement 
that  Tarsus  was  now’  founded  by  Sennacherib,  and 
constructed  after  the  pattern  of  Babylon.  The 


cii|iiis  bclliim  transtiilissc,  eoa  jiro-  , 
limis  aj;;xrcw»ii*  e»t,  ]>rcDli(Hiiie  inito,  i 
nuiltis  auunim  amiiaijs,  liwtcs  nihil-  j 
omimis  |>rofli};avit : suaimiuo  iina-  I 
j'iiKin,  ut  castt  victoria)  monu-  I 
nientum,  eo  loa)  ercctam  reliquit ; ; 
cui  t.’lialtlaicia  littcris  res  a sc-  ['i-atag  | 
inaculpi  inaialavit  ad  im-moriam  j 
Icmiwrum  a-mpitc-ruani.  'J'arsum 
qtioque  urlK:m  ab  eo  Ktnictam  nit 
.ail  fiabylonis  oxeiniilar,  eidemque 
nomen  inditum  Tlmrcin.”  Abyden. 
ap.  eund.  c.  i.x. : — “Ilia  tcmiioribiis 
quintns  deniipie  ct  vigeahmis  nex 
luit  Senacheribna,  qni  liabylonein 
sibi  aiilxiidit,  et  in  Cilicii  mans 
lilon- elnjiscm  Gra-corum  profligsitnm 
di.iji-cil.  Hie  cliam  tenipinin  Atlie- 
iiieimium  (!)  atruxit.  ,Ka-n  qiioiinc 


siiina  facienda  curavit,  in  qnibus  atia 
I'acinora  traditur  in»cri|i«iase.  Tnr- 
»mn  deniqiie  ea  fomio,  qua  Itabylou 
utilur,  coudidit,  ila  ut  media  largo 
Cydniig  atnuig  trangimt,  prurgug  ut 
liabylouem  dividit  Arazauea.” 

' It  ig  nut  certain  that  thig  meang 
more  than  tlie  emplacement  of  the 
town  on  both  sides  of  tlicCydnug,  go 
that  the  stream  ran  through  it  ( ec 
the  larallel  [ngsage  in  Abydenua.) 

’ See  below,  p.  4S3,  note 
’ Cilicia  remained  iudei>cndeut  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lydian  Empire  (Herod,  i.  2S).  It  had 
itg  own  kingg,  and  enjoyed  a certain 
amount  of  inde|ieudeuee  under  the 
l’erKiana(lhid.  vii. 'jS;  ,Em-Iiv1.  /Vis. 
32S-330  ; Xcn.  Anub.  i.  2,  §'2.<i). 
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occupation  of  newly  conquered  countries,  by  the 
establishment  in  them  of  large  cities  in  which  foreign 
colonists  were  placed  by  the  conquerors,  was  a practice 
commenced  by  Sargon,*  which  his  son  is  not  unlikely 
to  have  followed.  Tarsus  was  always  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  Assyrian  town  ;*  and  though  they 
gave  different  accounts  of  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
their  disagreement  in  this  respect  does  not  invalidate 
their  evidence  as  to  the  main  fact  itself,  which  is 
intrinsically  probable.  The  evidence  of  Polyhistor 
and  Abydenus  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation, 
representing,  as  it  must,  the  testimony  of  Berosus 
upon  the  point,  is  to  be  preferred  ; and  we  may  ac- 
cept it  as  a fact,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  native  city  of  St.  Paul  derived  its  origin  from  the 
antagonist  of  Ilezekiah.* 

That  this  Cilician  war  occurred  late  in  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  appears  to  follow  from  the  absence  of 
* any  account  of  it  from  liis  general  annals.’  These,  it 
it  is  probable,  extend  no  further  than  his  sixteenth 
year,  b.c.  689,  thus  leaving  blank  his  last  eight  years, 
from  B.c.  688  to  680.  The  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  the 
occupation  of  Cilicia,  and  the  founding  of  Tarsus,  may 
well  have  fallen  into  this  interval.  To  the  same  time 
may  have  belonged  Sennacherib’s  conquest  of  Edom.® 

* See  above,  p.  i22.  ; that  honour.  (Twisleton  in  Smith’s 

‘The  Greeks  generally  ascribed  i Zlictiomfry,  vol.  iii.  p.  1438.) 

the  found.atiou  of  Tarsus  to  Sardana-  ! ’ In  the  Epitome  of  Sennacherib’s 

l>alus,  llie  best  known  of  the  Assyrian  wars  inscribed  uixm  the  Koyunjik 
monarchs.  (See  Hellan.  Fr.  158 ; [ bulls,  there  is  a statement  that  he 
Apollmlor.  Fr.  69  ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  i “ triumphantly  subdued  the  men  of 
968  ; Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  6 ; 1 Cilicia  inhabiting  the  inaccessible 
Athenmus, /leipn.  sii.  V;  Eustath.  ad  j forests.”  This  epitome  dates  from 
Dionys.  I’cr.  873.)  the  first  Susian  cxjxxlition — ab.  B c. 

‘ it  would  lie  an  objection  to  this  695.  If  therefore  the  war  to  which 
view  if  Tarsus  were,  necessarily  or  : it  alludes  is  the  .s.amo  as  th.at  men- 
oven  prohably,  the  Tarshish  of  Scrip-  tioned  by  the  Greeks,  the  date  in  the 
ture.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  I text  must  be  modifieeh 
Taitcssus  is  far  better  entitled  to  ’ • Infra,  p.  469. 
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There  is  reason  to  suspeet  that  these  successes 
of  Sennacherib’s  on  the  western  limits  of  his  empire 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a contempor- 
aneous loss  at  the  extreme  south-east.  The  Canon 
of  Ptolemy  marks  the  year  B.c.  G88  as  the  first  of  an 
interregnum  at  Babylon,  which  continues  from  that 
date  till  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  in  b.c.  G80. 
Interregna  in  this  document — cr>y  a^aaiXevrcL,  as  they 
are  tei-med — indicate  periods  of  extreme  disturbance, 
when  pretender  succeeded  to  pretender,  or  when  the 
country  was  split  up  into  a number  of  petty  king- 
doms. The  Assyrian  yoke,  in  either  case,  must  have 
been  rejected ; and  Babylonia  must  have  succeeded 
at  this  time  in  maintaining,  for  the  sj^ace  of  eight 
years,  a separate  and  independent  existence,  albeit 
troubled  and  precarious.  Tbc  fact  that  she  con- 
tinued free  so  long,  while  she  again  succumbed  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  may 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  she  owed  this  spell  of  liberty 
to  the  increasing  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
who,  as  the  infirmities  of  age  crept  upon  him,  felt  a 
disinclination  towards  distant  expeditions. 

The  military  glory  of  Sennacherib  was  thus  in 
some  degree  tarnished  ; first,  by  the  terrible  disaster 
which  befell  his  host  on  the  borders  of  Egj^pt ; and, 
secondly,  by  his  failure  to  maintain  the  authority 
which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  had  esta- 
blished over  Babylon.  Still,  notwithstanding  these 
misfortunes,  he  must  be  pronounced  one  of  tbe  most 
successful  of  Assyria’s  warrior  kings,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  sate  on  the 
Assyrian  throne.  His  victories  of  Alhiku  and 
Khaluli  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  im- 
portant battles  that  Assyria  ever  gained.  By  the 
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one  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  by  the  other  Susiana  and 
Babylon,  were  taught  that,  even  united,  they  were 
no  match  for  the  Assyrian  hosts.  Sennacherib  thus 
wholesomely  impres.sed  his  most  formidable  enemies 
’with  the  dread  of  his  arms  ; while  at  the  same  time 
he  enlarged,  in  various  directions,  the  limits  of  his 
dominions.  He  warred  in  regions  to  which  no  earlier 
As.syrian  monarch  had  ever  penetrated  ; and  he 
adopted  modes  of  warfare  on  which  none  of  them 
had  pre^nously  ventured.  His  defeat  of  a Greek  fleet 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  his  employment 
of  Phcenicians  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  show  an  enterprise 
and  versatility  which  we  observe  in  few  Orientals. 
His  selection  of  Tarsus  for  the  site  of  a great  city 
indicates  a keen  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  a 
locality.’  If  he  was  proud,  haughty,  and  self-con- 
fident, beyond  all  former  As.syrian  kings,”  it  would 
seem  to  have  Ijeen  because  he  felt  tliat  he  had  re- 
sources wdtliin  himself — that  he  possessed  a firm  will, 
a lx)ld  heart,  and  a fertile  invention.  Most  men 
would  have  laid  aside  the  sword  and  given  them- 
selves wholly  to  peaceful  pursuits,  after  such  a 
disaster  as  that  of  Pelusium.  Sennacherib  accepted 
the  judgment  as  a warning  to  attempt  no  further 
conquests  in  those  parts,  but  did  not  allow  the  ctila- 
raity  to  reduce  him  to  inaction.  He  wisely  turned 


' On  the  imiwriance  of  Tarsus  in 
Gnt'k  and  Roman  times,  see  Xen. 
Anttb,  i.  2,  § 23 ; Cn^s.  Hell.  AUx,  66  ; 
StraK  sir.  j).  960 ; Dionys.  Periq;. 
1.SC9;  Solin.  41,&c.  Tci  smw  is  still 
a city  with  a population  of  30,000. 

Isaiah  x.  12-14 ; 2 Kings  xix. 
23-28.  Sennaclicrih  calls  himself  in 
his  inscriptions,  “ the  great  king, 
the  imwerful  king,  the  king  of 
nations,  the  king  of  As.<yria,  the 


[ king  of  the  four  regions,  the  dili- 
gent ruler,  the  favourite  of  the 
great  gels,  the  observer  of  sworn 
faith,  the  gtmrdian  of  the  law,  the 
emliollisher  of  i>ublic  buildings,  the 
noble  liero,  the  strong  warrior,  the 
first  of  kings,  the  punisher  of  un- 
Islicver.s,  the  destroyer  of  wicketl 
men."  (Inscrij-tions  Saryonulea, 
p.  41  ; coiu|>are  At.  Soc.  Juurn.,  vol. 
xix.  p.  J35.) 
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his  sword  against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded 
by  important  successes  upon  all  his  other  frontiers. 
But  if,  as  a warrior,  Sennacherib  deserves  to  bo 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
as  a builder  and  a patron  of  art  he  is  still  more 
eminent.  The  great  palace  which  he  raised  at 
Nineveh  surpassed  in  size  and  splendour  alf  earlier 
edifices,  and  was  never  excelled  in  any  respect  except 
by  one  later  building.  The  palace  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  built  on  the  same  platform  by  the  grandson  of 
Sennacherib,  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  more  exquisite 
in  its  ornamentation ; but  even  this  edifice  did  not 
equal  the  gi’eat  work  of  Sennacherih  in  the  number 
of  its  apartments,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions. 
Sennacherib’s  palace  covered  an  area  of  above  eight 
acres.  It  consisted  of  a number  of  grand  halls  and 
smaller  chambers,  arranged  round  at  least  three  courts 
or  quadrangles.  These  courts  were  respectively  151 
feet  by  125,  124  feet  by  90,  and  probably  a square  of 
about  90  feet.*  Round  the  smallest  of  the  courts 
were  grouped  apartments  of  no  great  size,  which,  it 
may  be  suspected,  belonged  to  the  seraglio  of  the 
king.  The  seraglio  seems  to  have  been  reached 
through  a single  narrow  passage,*  leading  out  of  a 
long  gallery — 218  feet  by  25  * — which  was  ap- 
proached only  through  two  other  passages,  one 
leading  from  each  of  the  two  main  courts.  The 
principal  halls  were  immediately  within  the  two  chief 


‘ Thi.s  third  or  Ilareem  Court  wns 
very  jiartintly  cxidorod.  The  one  Ride  ; 
uncovered  iiieanured  niuety-three  feet. 
Mr.  Ijiyartl  in  Ids  restoration  (ATn/-- 
veh  iin<{  BabfiUm,  Plan  1,  opp.  p.  67) 
makes  the  widtli  of  the  court  eighty- 
four  feet,  but  it  may  easily  have  been 
ninety  feet  or  even  more. 


’ It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this 
jiassage  led  to  the  a|)artmcnta  in 
question,  as  it  was  not  explorwl  to 
the  end  ; but  its  np|>arent  object  was 
to  conduct  to  the  north-west  group 
of  chmnlicrs. 

“ latyaixl,  Ninioch  and  liahyUn, 
1>.  106. 
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entrances,  one  on  the  north-east,  the  other  on  the 
opposite  or  south-west  front  of  the  palace.  Neither 
of  these  two  rooms  has  been  completely  explored ; 
but  the  one  appears  to  have  been  more  than  150  and 
the  other  * was  probably  1 80  feet  in  length,  while  the 
width  of  each  was  a little  more  than  forty  feet. 
Besides  these  two  great  halls  and  the  grand  gallery 
already  described,  the  palace  contained  about  twenty 
rooms  of  a considerable  size,  and  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
smaller  chambers,  mostly  square,  or  nearly  so,  ojjen- 
ing  out  of  some  hall  or  large  apartment.  The  actual 
number  of  the  rooms  explored  is  about  sixty ; * but  as 
in  many  parts  the  examination  of  the  building  is  still 
incomplete,  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  entire 
number  was  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty. 

The  palace  of  Sennacherib  preserved  all  the  main 
features  of  Assyrian  architecture.  It  was  elevated 
on  a platform,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  above  the  plain, 
artificially  constructed  and  covered  with  a pavement 
of  bricks.  It  had  probably  three  grand  fa9ades,  one 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  was  ordinarily  approached 
from  the  town,"  and  the  two  others  on  the  south-east 
and  the  south-west,  where  it  was  carried  nearly  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  overhimg  the  two 
streams  of  the  Kho.sr-su  and  the  Tigris.  Its  principal 
apartment  was  that  which  was  first  entered  by  the 
visitor.  All  the  walls  ran  in  straight  lines,  and  all 
the  angles  of  the  rooms  and  passages  were  right 


* 'lliis  hall  was  traced  to  a distance 
of  100  feet.  Assuming  that  it  had  the 
same  sort  of  corresixmdenoc  and  rejjtu- 
larity  as  the  halls  at  KhorsalKul,  its 
entire  leusth  must  have  been  180  feet 
‘ Mr.  Layard  counts  seventy-one 
chambers;  but  he  includes  in  this 
estimate  the  three  courts,  the  long 


gallery,  four  jassagea,  and  four 
rooms  which  were  imagincvl  rather 
than  proved  to  exist. 

' Two  great  ravines  on  this  side 
Iirobably  mark  the  jxjsition  of  flights 
of  steiis,  or  inclined  ways,  which  led 
up  to  the  platform  from  the  lower 
level  of  the  city. 
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angles.  There  were  more  passages  in  the  building 
than  usual ; ’ but  still  the  apartments  very  frequently 
opened  into  one  another  ; and  almost  one  half  of  the 
rooms  were  passage-rooms.  The  doorways  were 
mostly  placed  without  any  regard  to  regularity, 
seldom  opposite  to  one  another,  and  generally  to- 
wards the  corners  of  tlie  apartments.  There  was  the 
curious  feature,  so  common  in  Assyrian  edifices,  of  a 
room  being  entered  from  a court,  or  from  another 
room,  by  two  or  three  doorways ; * which  is  best 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  rank  of  the  person 
determined  the  door  by  which  he  might  enter. 
Squared  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  rooms  were 
common.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  was  great. 
The  apartments,  though  wider  than  in  other  palaces, 
were  still  narrow  for  their  length,  never  much  ex- 
ceeding forty  feet ; while  the  courts  were  much  better 
proportioned. 

It  was  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  his  rooms,  in 
his  use  of  passages,  and  in  certain  features  of  his 
ornamentation,  that  Sennacherib  chiefly  differed  from 
former  builders.  He  increased  the  width  of  the 
principal  state  apartments  by  one-tliird,  which  seems 
to  imply  the  employment  of  some  new  mode  or 
material  for  roofing.*  In  their  length  he  made  less 
alteration,  only  advancing  from  150  to  180  feet, 
. evidently  because  he  aimed,  not  merely  at  increasing 
the  size  of  his  rooms,  but  at  improving  their  pro- 
portions. In  one  instance  alone — that  of  a gallery 
or  passage-room,  leading  (apparently)  from  the  more 


’ On  tlie  rare  use  of  passages  by 
the  Assj’rians,  see  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  357. 

* So  at  Khorsabad  (vol.  i.  p.  352) 
and  at  Nimnid  (supra,  p.  348). 

“ Sennacherib  u^  foreign  timber 


in  his  palace  to  a large  extent,  cut- 
ting it  in  I.iebanon  and  Amanus. 
I’erba|i8,  by  choosing  the  tallest  trees, 
he  was  able  to  s[<aa  with  single 
beams  the  wide  space  of  forty-one  or 
forty-two  feet.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  385.) 
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public  part  of  the  palace  to  the  hareem  or  private 
apartments — did  he  exceed  this  length,  uniting  the  t«'0 
portions  of  the  palace  by  a noble  corridor,  218  feet 
long  by  twentj'-five  wide.  Into  this  corridor  he 
brought  jjassages  from  the  two  public  courts,  which 
he  also  imited  together  by  a third  passjige,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  communication  between  the 
various  blocks  of  building  which  composed  his  vast 
palatial  edifice. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Sennacherib’s 
ornamentation  is  its  strong  and  marked  realism.  It 
was  under  Sennacherib  that  the  jjractice  first  obtained 
of  completing  each  scene  by  a background,*"  such  as 
actually  existed  at  tlie  time  and  place  of  its  occur- 
rence. Mountains,  rocks,  trees,  roads,  rivers,  lakes, 
were  regularly  portrayed,  an  attempt  being  made  to 
represent  the  locality,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  truth- 
fully as  the  artist’s  skill  and  the  character  of  his 
material  rendered  possible.  Nor  was  this  endeavour 
limited  to  the  broad  and  general  features  of  the  scene 
only.  The  wish  evidently  was  to  include  all  the 
little  accessories  which  the  observant  eye  of  an  artist 
might  have  noted  if  he  had  made  his  drawing  with 
the  scene  before  him.  The  species  of  trees  is  dis- 
tinguished in  Sennacherib’s  bas-reliefs  ; gardens, 
fields,  ponds,  reeds,  are  carefully  rej)resented  ; wld 
animals  are  introduced,  as  stags,  boars,  and  antelopes  ; 
birds  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  stand  over  their  nests 
feeding  the  young  who  stretch  up  to  them;  fish 
dispt)!!  themselves  in  the  waters  ; fishermen  ply  their 

Backsrounds  occur,  but  vcrj-itoll4);  but  even  then  they  con- 
rarely,  in  therelicfsor  Asshur-idanni- I tinue  the  exception.  With  Senna- 
lid  (Iiayard,  MonnvtenU,  l.st  Series,  I clicrib  tliey  liecoine  tlie  nde,  and  at 
I'ls.  I'l,  111,  and  33).  They  aa^  eiu-  I the  Raine  time  they  increase  "rcutly 
ployed  more  larnely  by  Sar;;on  (Ilolta,  | in  elaboration. 

.Vvnunitnig,  I’ls.  31  to  .3;>,  and  108  , 
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craft  ; boatmen  and  agricultural  lalxjurers  pursue 
their  avocations  ; the  scene  is,  as  it  were,  photo- 
graphed, with  all  its  features — the  least  and  the  most 
important — equally  marked,  and  without  any  attempt 
at  selection,  or  any  effort  after  artistic  unity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism  Sennacherib  chooses 
for  artistic  repre,scntation  scenes  of  a common-place 
and  every-day  character.  The  trains  of  attendants 
who  daily  enter  his  palace  with  game  and  locusts  for 
his  dinner,  and  cakes  and  fruit  for  his  dessert,  ap])CJir 
on  the  walls  of  his  passages,'  exactly  as  they  walked 
through  his  courts,  bearing  the  delicacies  in  which  he 
delighted.  Elsewhere  he  puts  before  us  the  entire 
process  of  carving  and  transporting  a colossal  bull, 
from  the  first  removal  of  the  huge  stone  in  its  rough 
state  from  the  quarry,  to  its  final  elevation  on  a 
palace  momid  as  part  of  the  great  gateway  of  a royal 
residence.  Wo  see  the  trackers  dragging  the  rough 
block,  supported  on  a low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along 
the  course  of  a river,  disposed  in  gangs,  and  working 
under  taskinasters  who  ase  their  rods  upon  the  slighte.st 
provocation.  The  whole  scene  must  be  repre.sentcd, 
and  so  the  trackers  are  all  there,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  costumed  according  to  their  natioius, 
and  each  delineated  with  as  much  civre  as  if  he  were 
not  the  exact  image  of  ninety-nine  others.  We  then 
observe  the  block  transferred  to  land,  and  carved  into 
the  rough  semblance  of  a bull,  in  which  form  it  is 
placed  on  a rude  sledge  and  conveyed  along  level 
ground  by  gangs  of  labourers,  arranged  nearly  as 
before,  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  at  whose  top  it  has 
to  be  placed.  The  construction  of  the  mound  is  most 


’ l'\ir  a ropri'Kcnt.ition  I>ayaid,'  comp.are  Nineveh  ami  Jiubylon,  pp. 
Minmin'iils,  2ml  Scric.«,  I’l.s.  8 and  1) ; 3^)8-340. 
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elaborately  represented.  Brickmakers  are  seen 
moulding  the  bricks  at  its  base,  while  workmen  with 
baskets  at  their  backs,  full  of  earth,  bricks,  stones,  or 
rubbish,  toil  up  the  ascent — for  the  mound  is  already 
half  raised — and  empty  their  burdens  out  upon  the 
summit.  The  bull,  still  lying  on  its  sledge,  is  then 
drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  by  four  gangs 
of  labourers,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his 
attendants.  After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and 
the  colossus,  having  been  raised  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion, is  conveyed  along  the  surface  of  the  platform  to 
the  exact  site  which  it  is  to  occupy.*  This  portion  of 
the  operation  has  been  represented  in  one  of  the 
woodcuts  contained  in  the  first  volume.*  From  the 
representation  there  given  the  reader  may  form  a 
notion  of  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  this  entire 
series  of  bas-reliefs. 

Besides  constructing  this  new  palace  at  Nineveh, 
Sennacherib  seems  also  to  have  restored  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  at  the  same  place,*  a building 
which  will  probably  be  found  whenever  the  mound  of 
Nehbi-Yunus  is  submitted  to  careful  examination. 
He  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel  by  an  embank- 
ment of  bricks.*  He  constructed  a number  of  canals 
or  aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  good 
water  to  the  capital.*  He  improved  the  defences  of 
Nineveh,  erecting  towers  of  a vast  size  at  some  of 
the  gates.’  And,  finally,  he  built  a temple  to  the 

’ Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series,  I (p.  323),  was  comixjsed  of  bricks 
ris.  10  to  17.  marked  with  Sennacherib’s  name 

* Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  497.  j (Ijiyard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 

* Assyrian  Texts,  p.  7;  As.  Soc.  i 123).  Another  similar  gateway  in  the 

Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  106.  j Eastern  wall  (ibid.)  was  probably  his; 

‘ Assyrian  Texts,  1.  s.  c.  and  his  bricks  have  also  been  found 

‘ Ibid.  p.  8.  along  the  curtain  of  the  east  side  of 

1 The  great  gate  of  Nineveh,  de-  , the  city, 
seribed  inthe  firstvolumeofthiswork  ' 
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god  Nergal  at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif  Khan),  about 
three  miles  from  Nineveh,  up  the  Tigiis. 

In  the  construction  of  these  great  works  he  made 
use,  cliiefly,  of  the  forced  labour  with  which  his 
triumphant  expeditions  into  foreign  countries  had  so 
abundantly  supplied  him.  Chaldoeans,  Aramaeans, 
Armenians,  Cilicians,®  and  probably  also  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews,  were  employed  by 
thousands  in  the  formation  of  the  vast  mounds,  in 
the  transport  and  elevation  of  the  colossal  hulls,  in 
the  moulding  of  the  bricks,  and  the  erection  of  the 
walls  of  the  various  edifices,  in  the  excavation  of  the 
canals,  and  the  construction  of  the  embankments. 
They  wrought  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a costume 
pccidiar  to  it,*  which  probably  marked  its  nation.  Over 
each  were  placed  a number  of  task-masters,  armed  with 
staves,  who  urged  on  the  work  with  blows,**  and  se- 
verely punished  any  neglect  or  remissness,  Assyrian 
foremen  had  the  general  direction  of  the  works,  and 
were  entrusted  with  all  such  portions  as  required  skill 
or  judgment.**  The  forced  labourers  often  worked  in 
fetters,  which  were  sometimes  supported  by  a bar 
fastened  to  the  waist,  while  sometimes  they  consisted 
merely  of  shackles  round  the  ankles.  The  king  him- 
self often  witnessed  the  labours,  standing  in  his 
chariot,  which,  on  these  occasions,  was  drawn  by 
some  of  his  attendants.'* 

The  Assyrian  monuments  throw  no  light  on  the 


* On  the  Bellino  Cylinder  Senna-  . 
cherib  tells  ns  that  he  employed  these  j 
four  races,  together  with  the  Qithu  \ 
(Coans),  on  his  great  works.  (As- 
tyrian  Texts,  pp.  0, 7.)  From  a bull- 
inscription  we  learn  that  the  num- 
ber of  Arama;ans  carried  off  as  slaves 
in  one  raid  was  208,000.  (Layard, 

Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  141.) 


• Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
Pis.  10,  11,  13,  15,  and  16. 

“ The  same  practice  prevaile<l 
in  Persia  (Herod,  vii.  22);  and 
there  must  be  something  akin  to  it 
wherever  forced  labour  is  used. 

” See  above,  p.  223. 

Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
Pis.  12  and  15. 
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circumstances  which  led  to  tlie  assassination  of 
Sennacherib  ; and  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  tlie 
causes  of  so  strange  an  event.  Our  various  sources 
of  infomiation  make  it  clear  that  he  had  a large 
family  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them,  Asshur-inadi- 
BU,  had  been  entrusted  by  Sennacherib  with  the 
government  of  Babylon,'*  and  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Assyria ; 
hut  it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  his  father, 
cither  by  a natural  death,  or  by  violence,  during  one 
of  the  many  Babylonian  revolts.  It  may  be  sus- 
jiected  that  Sennacherib  had  a second  son,  of  whoso 
name  Nergal  was  the  first  element ; * and  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  three  others,  Adrammelech  (or  Ardu- 
muzanes),*  Sharezer,  and  Esar-baddon.  Perhaps, 
upon  the  death  of  Asshur-inadi-su,  disputes  arose 
about  the  succession.  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer, 
anxious  to  obtain  the  throne  for  themselves,  plotted 
against  the  life  of  their  father,  and  having  slain  him 
in  a temjile  as  he  was  woi’shipping,*  proceeded  further 
to  remove  their  brother  Nergilus,  who  claimed  the 
crown  and  wore  it  for  a brief  space  after  Sen- 
nacherib’s death.'  Having  murdered  him,  they 
expected  to  obtain  the  throne  without  further 
difficulty ; but  Esar-haddon  now  came  forward  and 
was  favoui-ably  received — the  murderers  found  that 


Supra,  p.  430. 

' Abyilciuis,  who  .ilono  mentions 
tills  Ncruilus,  omits  to  shito  his  re- 
l.stion.stiip  to  .Sermneherih.  He  makes 
him  the  father  of  Adrammelech  and 
Esar-hiwldon  (.txerdis),  which  is  cit- 
tainly  incorrect.  In  the  text  I have 
followed  jiroliahility. 

* 'I’he  Adrammelech  of  Scripture 
(2  Kings  xix.  37 ; Is.  xxxvii.  3S)  is 
mentioned  ns  Adrameles  by  Aby- 
denus  (Eiiseb.  Chron.  Van.  I’ars  1™*, 


c.  ix.),  and  ns  Adramelus  by  Moses 
of  Chorene  {Wd.  Armen,  i.  22). 
This  latter  writer  calls  him  also  Ar- 
gamoztmns  (ibid.),  while  Polyhistor 
gives  his  name  as  Arduniuames  (ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pare  1“*.  c.  v. 
§!)• 

“ 2 Kings,  I.  8.  c. 

* See  Abydenus,  1.  s.  c.  “ Proximus 
huic  (i.e.  Scnacheribo)  regnavit  Ner- 
gilus,  quern  Adrameles  filiiis  (?)  oc- 
cidit.” 
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they  had  miscalculated — and  they  therefore  at  once 
quitted  Assyria  and  fled  to  Armenia,'  where  they 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
gave  them  lands  which  long  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  posterity.*  Esar-haddon  was  then  ac- 
knowledged as  king  by  the  whole  nation. 

It  was  a sad  end  to  a reign  which,  on  the  whole, 
had  been  so  glorious;  and  it  was  a sign  that  the 
empire  was  now  verging  on  that  decline  which  sooner 
or  later  overtakes  all  kingdoms,  and  indeed  all  things 
sublunary.  Against  plots  from  without,  arising 
from  the  ambition  of  subjects  who  see,  or  think  they 
see,  at  any  particular  jimcture,  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  the  great  prize  of  supreme  dominion,  it  is 
impossible,  even  in  the  most  vigorous  empire,  to 
provide  any  complete  security.  But  during  the 
period  of  vigour,  harmony  exists  within  the  palace, 
and  confidence  in  each  other  inspires  and  unites  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  house.  When  discord  has 
once  entered  inside  the  gates,  when  the  family  no 
longer  holds  together,  when  suspicion  and  jealousy 
have  replaced  the  trust  and  affection  of  a happier 
time,  the  empire  has  passed  into  the  declining 
stage,  and  has  already  begun  the  descent  which 
conducts,  by  quick  or  slow  degrees,  to  destruc- 
tion. The  murder  of  Sennacherib,  if  it  was,  as 
perhaps  it  was,  a judgment  on  the  individual,’ 
was,  at  least  equally,  a judgment  on  the  nation. 
When,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  palace  becomes 
the  scene  of  the  worst  crimes,  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom is  sealed — it  totters  to  its  fall — and  requires  but 

‘ 2 Kings,  L 8.  c.  Mos.  Cbor.  I.  s.  c.  I interfecerant,  ad  nos  oonrugerc.” 

“ Eum  vero  (i.e.  Scnecharimum)  filii  I ‘ Mos.  Chor.  1.  s.  c. 

ejus  Adiammelus  et  Sanasaras  ubi  I ’’  See  2 Kings  xix.  7,  and  37. 

VOL.  II.  2 n 
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a touch  from  without  to  collapse  into  a heap  of 
ruins. 

Esar-haddon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib, 
is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  of  Assyria  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy-  states  that  he  became  king  of 
Babylon,  viz.,  B.c.  680.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Asshur-bani-pal  or  Sardanapalus,  in  b.c.  667, 
and  thus  held  the  crown  no  more  than  thirteen  years. 
According  to  Abydenus,  he  was  engaged  for  some 
time  after  his  accession  in  a war  wdth  Adrammelech, 
his  half-brother,  who,  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
mercenary  troops,  levied  probably  in  Armenia, 
disputed  his  right  to  the  crown.®  Esar-haddon,  it  is 
to  bo  suppose'^  defeated  this  army,  for  he  took 
Adrammelech  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death,  after 
which  he  drove  the  mercenaries  beyond  his  borders. 
In  the  same  year,  apparently,  he  must  have  been 
acknowledged  king  of  Babylon. 

The  chief  record  which  we  possess  of  Esar-haddon 
is  a cylinder  inscription,  existing  in  duplicate,®  which 
describes  about  nine  campaigns,  and  may  probably 
have  been  composed  in  or  alx)ut  his  tenth  year.  A 
cylinder  of  his  son’s  adds  to  this  some  important 
information  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.*®  One  or  two  notices  in  the  Old  Testament 
connect  him  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.'*  And 


• Abv'lenns,  1.  b.  c.  “ Ilmic  (i.e.  | 
Ailraradcm)  frater  stiiis  AxercUs  in- 
torfecit,  patre  eodt-m  alia  tanien 
matre  penitiis,  nt<|UO  Byzantium  (?) 
usque  cjns  cxercitum  ix-rst-culus 
cst  oueni  aiitca  merccde  conduxcrat 
anxili.arem.” 

’ liritish  Museum  Series,  Pis.  45 
to  47.  Botli  coi)i«8  of  the  cylinder 


are  imperfect ; hut  toother  they  sup- 
ply a very  tolerable  text.  M.  Opperl 
has  translated  the  second  in  his  Jii- 
scriplions  des  SargmuUs,  pp.  53-60. 

'*  See  Sir  H.  Hawlinson’s  fWi/sfra- 
tions  of  EijyjAian  History  and  Vhro- 
noloyy  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscrij)- 
tions,  p.  23. 

" 2 Chron.  xxxiii.  11 ; Ezra  iv.  2. 
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Abydenus,  besides  the  passage  already  quoted,  has 
an  allusion  to  some  of  his  foreign  conquests.”  Such 
are  the  materials  from  which  the  modern  inquirer 
has  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  this  great  king. 

It  appears  that  the  first  expedition  of  Esar-haddon 
was  into  Phoenicia.  Ahdi-Milkut  king  of  Sidon,  and 
Sandu-arra  king  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Lebanon, 
had  formed  an  alliance  and  revolted  from  the  As- 
syrians, probably  during  the  troubles  which  ensued 
on  Sennacherib’s  death.  Esar-haddon  attacked  Sidon 
first,  and  soon  took  the  city ; but  Abdi-Milkut  made 
his  escape  to  an  island — Aradus  or  Cyprus — where, 
jierhaps,  he  thought  himself  secure.  Esar-haddon, 
however,  determined  on  pursuit.  He  traversed  the 
sea  “ like  a fish,”  ” and  made  Abdi-Milkut  “ prisoner ; 
after  which  he  turned  his  arms  against  Sandu-arra, 
attacked  him  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains, 
defeated  his  troops,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  per- 
son. The  relellion  of  the  two  captive  kings  was 
punished  by  their  execution ; the  walls  of  Sidon  were 
destroyed;  its  inhabitants,  and  those  of  the  whole 
tract  of  coast  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  carried 
off  into  Assyria,  and  thence  scattered  among  the 
provinces ; a new  town  was  built,  which  was  named 
after  Esar-haddon,  and  was  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  Sidon  as  the  chief  city  of  these  parts ; and 
colonists  were  brought  from  Chaldaja  aud  Susiaiia  to 
occupy  the  new  capital  and  the  adjoining  region. 


“ Abydcn.  .ip.  Euseb.  L s.  c. 
“ jEsyptum  pra»tcre.i  portesquo  in- 
teriores  Syriaj  acquirebiit  Axerdis.” 
luscriiitium  dee  HaiyvniiUe,  p. 
54. 

The  name  Abdistartiia  occurs 
anion;:  tlio  kings  of  Tyro  men- 


tioned by  Menander  (Fr.  1).  Abdi- 
Milkut,  or  Abed-Melkarth,  is  formed 
on  the  same  model,  and  would  mean 
“ Servant  of  Melkarlh  ” (llerculcs), 
just  as  Alxlistartus  is  “Servant  of 
Ishtar  " (Venus).  Conijiaro  Abdiel. 
Abdallah,  Obadiab,  Ac. 

2 n 2 
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An  Assyrian  governor  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  conquered  province.'* 

Esar-haddon’s  next  campaign  seems  to  have  been 
in  Armenia.  He  took  a city  called  Arza-  »«,  which, 
he  says,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muzr,"  and 
carried  off  the  inhabitants,  together  with  a number 
of  mountain  animals,  placing  the  former  in  a position 
“ beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh.”  At  the 
same  time  he  received  the  submission  of  Tiuspa  the 
Cimmerian.*’ 

His  third  campaign  was  in  Cilicia  and  the  adjoin- 
ing regions.  The  Cilicians,  whom  Sennacherib  had 
so  recently  subdued,'  reasserted  their  independence 
at  his  death,  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Tibareni, 
or  people  of  Tubal,  who  possessed  the  high  mountain 
tract  about  the  junction  of  Amanus  and  Taurus. 
Esar-haddon  inflicted  a defeat  on  the  Cilicians,  and 
then  invaded  the  mountain  region,  where  he  took 
twenty-one  towns  and  a larger  munber  of  villages, 
all  of  which  he  plundered  and  burnt.  The  in- 
habitants he  carried  away  captive,  as  usual ; but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  hold  the  ravaged  districts  by 
means  of  new  cities  or  fresh  colonists.* 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  one  or  two  petty 
wars  in  the  north-west  and  the  north-east ; * after 


“ It  was  probably  with  special 
reference  to  this  camjiaign  and  con- 
quest that  Abydenus  spoke  of  Esar- 
haddon  as  having  added  to  the 
empire  “ the  more  inland  jiarts  of 
Syria.”  (See  above,  p.  467,  note 
'•  M.  Op]wrt  understands  Egypt 
here  (^Inscriptions  dcs  Sargonides, 
p.  54);  but  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has 
shown  that  the  Eastern  Muzr  must 
he  meant.  (Illustrations,  &c.  p.  21.) 

This  is  the  first  mention  of 
Cimmerians  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriji- 


tions.  Herodotus  places  the  great 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  the  Lydian,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  from  B.c.  686 
to  B.c.  637.  The  name  of  Tiuspa  is 
curiously  near  to  Teispes,  who  must 
have  been  king  of  Persia  about  this 
time. 

' Supra,  p.  453. 

’ Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,  pp. 
54,  65  ; Assyrian  Texts,  pp.  11,  12. 

• The  scene  of  the  first  of  these 
wars  was  Northern  Syria  ; the  second 
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which  Esar-had3on,  probably  about  .his  sixth  year — 
B.c.  675,  made  an  expedition  into  Chaldaea.  It 
appears  that  a son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Nebo-zirzi- 
sidi  by  name,  had  re-e.stablished  himself  on  the 
Chaldiean  coast,  by  the  help  of  the  Susianiaus  ; while 
his  brother,  Nahid-Marduk,  had  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  court  the  favour  of  the  great  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  had  quitted  his  refuge  in  Susiana  to 
present  himself  before  Esar-haddon’s  footstool  at 
Nineveh.  This  judicious  step  had  all  the  success 
that  he  could  have  expected  or  desired.  Esar-haddon, 
having  conquered  and  slain  the  ill-judging  Nebo- 
zirzi-sidi,  made  over  to  the  more  clear-sighted  Nahid- 
Marduk  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region  that  had 
been  ruled  by  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  the 
Assyrian  monarch  deposed  a Chaldaian  prince  who 
had  established  his  authority  over  a small  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  set  up  another 
in  his  place,*  thus  pursuing  the  same  system  of 
division  in  Babylonia  which  we  shall  hereafter  find 
that  he  pursued  in  Egypt.' 

Esar-haddon  after  this  was  engaged  in  a war  with 
Edom.  He  there  took  a city  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  country — a city  previously,  he  tells  us, 
taken  by  his  father* — and  transported  the  inhabitants 
into  Assyria,  at  the  same  time  carrying  off  certain 
images  of  the  Edomite  gods.  Hereupon  the  king, 
who  was  named  Hazael,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh, 
to  make  submission  and  offer  presents,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  supplicated  Esar-haddon  to  restore  his 
gods  and  allow  them  to  be  conveyed  back  to  their  own 

was  in  South-Eastern  Armenia — | ipni ; his  sticces-sor  was  Nebo-sallim, 
aptainst  the  Mannai  or  Minni.  the  son  of  Balazu  (Belesys). 

* llio  name  of  the  Chalda-an  ' * Infra,  p.  475. 

prince  deposed  is  retol  as  Shaiiias-  ' • Supra,  p 454. 
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proper  country.’  Esar-liadJon  granted  the  request, 
and  restored  the  images  to  the  envoy  ; hut  as  a com- 
pensation for  this  boon,  he  demanded  an  increase  of 
the  annual  tribute,  which  was  augmented  in  conse- 
quence by  sixtj’^-five  cjimels.  lie  also  nominated  to  the 
Edomite  throne,  either  in  succession  or  in  joint  sove- 
reignty, a female  named  Tabua,  who  had  been  lx)m 
and  brought  up  in  his  own  palace.® 

The  exj)cdition  next  mentioned  on  Esar-haddon’s 
cylinder  is  one  presenting  some  difficulty.  The 
scene  of  it  is  a country  called  Bazu,  which  is  said  to 
be  “ remote,  on  the  extreme  confines  of  the  earth,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  desert.”  * It  was  reached  by 
traversing  a hundred  and  forty  farmkhs  (490  miles) 
of  sandy  desert,  then  twenty  farsaklts  (70  miles) 
of  fertile  land,  and  beyond  that  a stony  region. 
None  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  time 
of  Esar-haddon,  had  ever  penetrated  so  far.  Bazu 
lay  beyond  Khazu,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
stony  tract,  and  Bazu  had  for  its  cliief  town  a city 
called  Yedih,  which  was  under  the  rule  of  a king 
named  Laild  It  is  thought,  from  the  combination 
of  these  names,'"  and  from  the  general  description 


? 'I'hU  ap|>eal  n’c.alla  L.aban’H 
iiiUli’css  to  (Gen.  xxxi.  30), 

wlieii  Rachel  had  “ stolen  his  gods.” 
" Is  this  a trace  of  .a  sj'stcm  like 
that  which  the  Romans  ailopUxl  in 
the  case  of  the  I’arlhians  and  Anne- 
nians  during  the  early  jnrt  of  the 
eni])itt!?  (Sec  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  2.) 
\Va.s  Tabua  an  Arabian  princess, 
taken  a.s  an  hostage,  an<l  so  br«l  up 
i!i  the  jialacc  of  tlie  Assyrian  king? 
It  is  highly  iinproljable  that  she  was 
a nalivo  Assyrian. 

• Inacriptiuua  des  Sargonides,  p. 
56. 

'I'he  eoinbinalion  of  Ikizii  ami 
Khazu  closely  resembles  tliat  of  11  uz 


.and  Buz  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  That  Ilnz 
and  Buz  lx>lh  gave  names  to  coun- 
tries is  a[)panmt  from  the  Book  of 
Job  (i.  1,  and  xxxi.  2);  and  Iroth 
countries  seem  to  have  been  in  Ara- 
bia. (Seo  Jcr.  XXV.  25,  and  cf. 
Sinillrs  Jlihliotl  Dielionnri/  ail  vocc.) 
Bazu,  it  maybe  uotcHl,  is  Uic  nearest 
]KM8ibIe  As.syrian  representation  of 
the  Hebrew  U3.  The  names  of  the 
j king,  Laile,  and  of  the  other  )iotcn- 
I tales  niontioiHsi,  arc  thoroughly 
j Arabic,  ns  arc  also  the  jdacea,  some 
j of  which  arc  well  known.  The  entire 
I list  is  as  follows : — liUmt  (Keis), 
i king  of  Kludtil;  A/Axiru  (Aclmr), 
king  of  Dupiyut ; Ktuihizu,  king 
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of  the  region — of  its  remoteness  and  of  the  way 
in  wliich  it  was  reached — that  it  was  probably  the 
district  of  Arabia  beyond  Nedjif  which  lies  along 
the  Jebel  Shammer  and  corresjwnds  closely  with  the 
modem  Arab  kingdom  of  Hira.  Esar-haddon  boasts 
that  he  marched  into  the  middle  of  the  territory, 
that  ho  slew  eight  of  its  sovereigns,  and  carried  into 
Assyria  their  gods,  their  treasures,  and  their  subjects  ; 
and  that,  though  Laile  escaped  him,  he  too  lost  his 
gods,  which  were  seized  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh. 
Then  Laile,  like  the  Idumaean  monarch  above  men- 
tioned, felt  it  necessary  to  humble  himself.  He  went 
in  person  to  the  Assyrian  capital,  prostrated  himself 
before  the  royal  footstool,  and  entreated  for  the 
restoration  of  his  gods ; which  Esar-haddon  consented 
to  give  back,  but  solely  on  the  condition  that  Laile 
became  thenceforth  one  of  his  tributaries.** 

If  this  expedition  was  really  carried  into  the 
quarter  here  supposed,  Esar-haddon  performed  a feat 
never  paralleled  in  history,  excepting  by  Augustus  *“ 
and  Nushirvan.**  He  led  an  army  across  the  deserts 
which  everywhere  guard  Arabia  on  the  land  side, 
and  penetrated  to  the  more  fertile  tracts  beyond 
them,  a region  of  settled  inhabitants  and  of  cities. 
He  there  took  and  spoiled  several  towns ; and  he 
returned-  to  his  own  country  without  suffering 
disaster.  Considering  the  physical  perils  of  the 
desert  itself,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its  in- 

of  QiuhUitt  (Qadessiych)  ; YduaA  1107-1110)  penotrafad.  AccordinKto 
queen  ol  Dihyan  ; Mamiuki,  king  nome  it  reached  Yemen;  according 
of  d/araZiun  (?);  ThMAurK,  king  of  to  others,  it  proceeded  no  further 
Oahvatt ; Letlu,  queen  of  i'akhilu ; tlian  the  eastern  foot  of  the  great 
and  Kliabaziru,  king  of  Sidah.  Nejd  chain.  (See  a note  by  Dr.  W. 
*'  hiicriptiom,  &c.,  1.  s.  c.  Smith  in  his  edition  of  Giblwu’s  De- 

“ It  lia.s  been  disputed  how  far  dine  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  pp.  1.3S,  130.) 
thoexj)edition  of  .Uliustiallus  in  tlio  “ Gibbon,  Dedins  and  Fail,  vol. 
reign  of  Augustus  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  v.  p.  3G4,  Smith's  edition. 
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habitants,  whom  no  conqueror  has  ever  really 
subdued,  this  was  a most  remarkable  success.  The 
dangers  of  the  simoom  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  the  total  aridity  of  the  northern  region  may  have 
been  over-stated  by  many  writers ; but  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  water  and  provisions  for  a large  army, 
and  the  peril  of  a plunge  into  the  wilderness  with  a 
small  one,  can  scarcely  be  stated  in  too  strong  terms, 
and  have  proved  sufficient  to  deter  most  Eastern 
conquerors  from  even  the  thoughts  of  an  Arabian 
expedition.  Alexander  would,  perhaps,  had  he  hved, 
have  attempted  an  invasion  from  the  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ; and  Trajan  actually  succeeded  in 
bringing  under  the  Roman  yoke  an  outlying  portion 
of  the  country — the  district  between  Damascus  and 
the  Red  Sea  ; but  Arabia  has  been  deeply  penetrated 
thrice  only  in  the  history  of  the  world ; and  Esar- 
haddon  is  the  sole  monarch  who  ever  ventured  to 
conduct  in  person  such  an  attack. 

From  the  arid  regions  of  the  great  peninsula  Esar- 
haddon  proceeded,  probably  in  another  year,  to  the 
invasion  of  the  marsh-country  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  Aramasan  tribe  of  the  Gambulu  * had  their 
habitations,  dwelling  (he  tells  us)  “ like  fish,  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  ” * — doubtless  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  modem  Khuzeyl  and  Affej  Arabs,* 
the  latter  of  whom  inhabit  nearly  the  same  tract. 


“ Stuart  Poole  in  Smith’s  Biblical 
Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Much  of 
Nejd  is  no  doubt  a good  grazing 
country,  and  the  best  horses  in  the 
world  are  bred  in  it.  But  still  large 
portions  arc  desert,  and  the  outskirts 
of  Arabia  on  the  north  and  east  are 
still  more  arid  and  desolate. 

Arrian,  Exjieil.  Ale.r.  vii.  19, 
snh  fin. 


' See  above,  p.  419,  note  and 
comjare  pp.  430  and  452. 

’ Intcriptious  dft  Sargonida,\>.5Q. 
’ On  the  Kliuzeyl  see  Loftus, 
Chaldcca  and  Susiana,  pp.  38-40; 
on  the  Affej,  see  the  same  work,  pp. 
91-93,  and  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  661-555.  Compare 
also  the  present  work,  vol.  i.  pp. 
4(1,  47. 
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The  sheikh  of  this  tribe  had  revolted ; but  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrians  he  submitted  himself, 
bringing  in  person  the  arrears  of  his  tribute  and  a 
present  of  buffaloes  (?)/  whereby  he  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  wrath  of  his  suzerain.  Esar-haddon  states 
that  he  forgave  him ; that  he  strengthened  his  capital 
with  fresh  works,  placed  a garrison  in  it,  and  made 
it  a stronghold  to  protect  the  territory  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Susianians, 

The  last  expedition  mentioned  on  the  cylinder, 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  king 
in  person,  was  against  the  country  of  Bikni  or  Bikan, 
one  of  the  more  remote  regions  of  Media — perhaps 
Azerbijan.'  No  Assyrian  monarch  before  Esar- 
haddon  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  was  under 
the  government  of  a number  of  chiefs — the  Arian 
character  of  w'hose  names  is  unmistakeable  * — each  of 
whom  ruled  over  his  own  town  and  the  adjacent 
district  Esar-haddon  seized  two  of  the  chiefs  and 
carried  them  off  to  Assyria,  whereupon  several  others 
made  their  submission,  consenting  to  pay  a tribute 
and  to  divide  their  authority  with  Assyrian  oflBcers.’ 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  expeditions  oc- 
cupied Esar-haddon  from  B.c.  680,  the  year  of  his 
accession,  to  B.c.  670,  when  it  is  likely  that  they 
were  recorded  on  the  existing  cylinder.  The  expedi- 
tions are  ten  in  number,  directed  against  countries 
remote  from  one  another ; and  each  may  well  have 


* Cattle  of  some  kind  or  other  arc 
certainly  mentioned.  The  marsh 
region  is  the  special  resort  of  the 
buffalo.  (Layard,  p.  5.53.) 

* The  or  -bitjan  of  Azer- 

bijan  may  possibly  represent  the 
liiknn  of  the  inscriptions.  Azer- 
bijan  can  scarcely  be,  as  commonly 


I supposed,  a corruption  of  Atropa- 
Wnd. 

I • E.  g.  Ritirpama  or  Sitraphemes, 
Epama  or  Ophemes,  Ramatiya  or 
\ Raniates,  and  Zauasana  or  Zana- 
sanes. 

' InKriptiont  de$  Sargouidti,  p. 
57. 
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occupied  an  entire  year.  There  would  thus  remain 
only  three  more  years  of  the  king’s  reign,  after  the 
termination  of  the  chief  native  record,  during  which 
his  history  has  to  be  learnt  from  other  sources.  Into 
this  space  falls,  almost  certainly,  the  greatest  of 
Esar-haddon’s  exploits — the  conquest  of  Egypt ; and, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his 
reign — the  pimishment  and  pardon  of  Manasseh. 
With  the  consideration  of  these  two  events  the 
militaty  history  of  his  reign  will  terminate. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esiir-haddon,  though 
concealed  from  Herodotus,  and  not  known  even  to 
Diodorus,  was  no  secret  to  the  more  learned  Greeks, 
who  probably  found  an  account  of  the  expedition  in 
the  great  work  of  Berosus.®  All  that  we  know  of  its 
circumstances  is  derived  from  a short  notice  in  the 
annals  of  Esar-haddon’s  son  and  successor,  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  allusion 
to  the  former  doings  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  in  order 
to  render  intelligible  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  him- 
self invades  the  country.  According  to  this  notice,  it 
would  appear  that  Esar-haddon,  having  entered  Egj  pt 
with  a large  army,  gained  a great  battle  over  the 
forces  of  Tirhakah  in  the  lower  country,  after  which 
he  proceeded  southwards,  took  the  city  where  the 
Ethiopian  held  his  court,*  received  the  submission  of 


• Sco  tho  imsioge  of  Abydenus 
ii1x)ve  iniotod,  p.  407,  note  Aby- 
dcmis,  it  isftlmobt  certain,  drew  from 
lierosiis. 

’ It  is  probable  that  this  city  was 
TIicIks  ; but  the  monument  is  uu- 
fortiiuutcly  illegible  just  in  this  place. 
Thelx'S  was  certainly  cstptured  at 
this  time;  and  it  is  either  to  this 
capture  or  to  a subseiment  one 
under  Esar-haddon's  son  that  the 


I prophet  Nahum  alludes  when  threat- 
ening Nineveh — “ Art  thou  Ix'ttcr 
than  ]K>|>ulous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters 
round  about  it ; whose  ramjiart  w.is 
the  flood  (DJ),  and  her  wall  fmau 
the  flood  ? Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
were  her  strength,  and  it  was  in- 
finite ; I’ut  and  Lubim  were  thy 
hcl[)era.  Vet  was  she  carrieil  away, 
she  went  into  captivity  ; her  young 
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tlie  other  principal  towns,  and  thus  became  master 
of  Eg}qpt,  at  least  as  far  as  Thebes  or  Diospolis,  the 
No  or  No-Amon  of  Scripture.'®  He  then  broke  up 
the  coimtry  into  at  least  twenty  governments,  ap- 
pointing in  each  town  a ruler  who  bore  the  title  of 
king,  but  placing  all  the  others  to  a certain  extent 
under  the  authority  of  the  prince  who  reigned  at 
Memphis.  This  was  Neoo,  the  father  of  Psam- 
metichus  (Psamatik  I.) — a native  Egyptian,  of  whom 
we  have  some  mention  both  in  Herodotus " and  in 
the  fragments  of  Manetho.*®  The  remaining  rulers 
were  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  native  Egyptians ; 
though  in  two  or  three  instances  the  governments 
appear  to  have  been  committed  to  Assyrian  officers.'® 
Esar-haddon  having  made  these  arrangements,  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce sphinxes  into  the  ornamentation  of  his 
palaces,'*  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  attached  to  his 
former  titles  an  additional  clause,  in  which  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  “ king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
conqueror  of  Ethiopia.” 

The  revolt  of  Manassch  king  of  Judah  may  have 
happened  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  It  was  not  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  the  personal  intervention  of 


children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces 
at  the  top  of  all  the  streets : and 
they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable 
men;  and  all  her  p;reat  men  were 
l)oiind  in  ch.ains.”  (Ch.  iii.  8-10.) 

“ On  the  question  of  identity  see 
Mr.  Stuart  I’oole’a  article  in  Smith’s 
BiNicitl  JJicliotuiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  57G. 

" Herod,  ii.  152. 

Manetho  ap.  Kuseb.  Chron. 
Cull.  Pars  1"",  c.  XX.  p.  10. 

Sec  Sir  H.  Ihiwlinson's  |>aiier 
in  the  Trantuclions  of  the  Itoyul 


Society  of  Literature,  New  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  13G  et  si’qq. 

“ Infra,  pp.  481,  482  j Layard, 
Nineveh  and  its  Hemains,  vol.  i. 
p.  348. 

“ This  title,  which  does  not  appear 
on  the  cylinder,  is  found  on  the 
back  of  the  slivbs  at  the  entrance  of 
the  S.W.  palace  at  Nimrud,  where 
the  sphinxes  ap]>car ; on  a bronze  lion 
dn;i  up  at  Nebbi  Yunus;  .and  on  tho 
slalM  of  tho  iKihux;  which  Ksar- 
luiddon  built  at  Shorif  Khan. 
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the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  “captains  of  the  host 
of  the  king  of  Assyria  ” were  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  Manasseh’s  subjection ; and,  proceeding  into 
Judaea,  they  “ took  him  among  the  thorns,  and  bound 
him  with  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,”  “ 
where  Esar-haddon  had  built  himself  a palace,  and 
often  held  his  court.*’  The  Great  King  at  first  treated 
his  prisoner  severely  ; and  the  “ affliction  ” which  he 
thus  suffered  is  said  to  have  broken  his  pride  and 
caused  him  to  humble  himself  before  God,'*  and  to 
repent  of  all  the  cruelties  and  idolatries  which  had 
brought  this  judgment  upon  him.  Then  God  “ was 
entreated  of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  king- 
dom.” '*  The  crime  of  defection  was  overlooked  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch;**  Manasseh  was  pardoned, 
and  sent  back  to  Jerusalem ; where  he  was  allowed  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government,  but  on  the  condition, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  As- 
syrians in  such  cases,  of  paying  an  increased  tribute.*' 
It  may  have  been  in  connection  with  this  restora- 
tion of  Manasseh  to  his  throne — an  act  of  doubtful 
policy  from  an  Assyrian  point  of  view — that  Esar- 
haddon  determined  on  a project  by  which  the  hold  of 
Assyria  upon  Palestine  was  considerably  strengthened. 
Sargon,  as  has  been  already  observed,*  when  he 
removed  the  Israelites  from  Samaria,  supplied  their 


'*  2 ('hron.  xxAiii  11. 

It  is  this  circumstance  that 
serves  to  fix  the  Captivity  of  Manas- 
seh  to  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon. 
Otherwise  it  might  as  well  have 
fallen  into  the  reign  of  his  son. 

••  2 Chron.  xxxiii.  12. 

•»  Ibid,  verse  13. 

* It  has  been  sni>fX)sed  that  Ma- 


nasseh  may  have  been  released  by 
Ksar-haddon's  successor,  as  Jehoia- 
chin  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar’s. 
(Ewald,  Geschichtf  d.  Volkea  Itrael, 
vol.  iii.  p.  678.)  And  this  is  cer- 
tainly possible.  But  it  ia  a lucro 
conjecture. 

*'  See  above,  pp.  330,  342,  Arc. 

' Supra,  p.  423. 
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place  by  colonists  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Sippara, 
Ava,  Hamath,*  and  Arabia  ; * thus  planting  a foreign 
garrison  in  the  region,  which  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
serve its  fidelity.  Esar-haddon  resolved  to  strengthen 
the  foreign  element.  lie  . gathered  men  * from 
Babylon,  Orchoe,  Susa,  Elymais,  Persia,  and  other 
neighbouring  regions,  and  entrusting  them  to  an 
officer  of  high  rank — “the  great  and  noble  As- 
napper  ” — had  them  conveyed  to  Palestine  and 
settled  over  the  whole  country,  which  until  this  time 
must  have  been  somewhat  thinly  peopled.*  The 
restoration  of  Manasseh,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  foreign  element  in  Palestine,  are  thus  portions, 
but  counter-balancing  portions,  of  one  scheme — a 
scheme,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the  pacification 
of  the  empire  by  whatever  means,  gentle  or  severe, 
seemed  best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose. 

Of  the  architecture  of  Esar-haddon,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  arts  generally  in  his  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  positively.  Though  he  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  constructors  of  great 
works  that  Assyria  produced,  having  erected  during 


’ See  2 Kings  ivii.  24. 

’ Supra,  p.  416. 

* It  has  been  usually  supposed 
that  the  coloniziition  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Ezra  iv.  2,  9,  is  the 
same  as  that  whereof  an  account  is 
given  in  2 Kings  xvii.  24.  Butacom- 
)>ariiion  of  the  places  named  will  show 
that  the  two  colonizations  arc  quite 
distinct.  Sargon  brought  his  colonists 
from  Hamath  in  Cmle-Syria,  and 
from  four  cities  in  Babylonia — Baby- 
lon itself,  Cutha,  Sippara,  and  Ava 
or  Ivah.  Esar-haddon  brought  his 
mainly  from  Susiana  and  the  coun- 
tries still  further  to  the  east.  They 
were  Susianians,  Elymseans,  Per- 
sians (K'DIW),  Dai  (WM),  &c. 


Those  of  Esar-haddon’s  colonists 
who  were  furnished  by  Babylonia 
came  from  Babylon  and  Erech,  or 
Orchoc.  The  Diuaites  (NUH) 
were  probobly  from  Dayan,  a coun- 
try often  mentioned  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, which  must  have  adjoined 
on  Cilicia.  The  Tarpelites  and 
the  Apharsathchites  are  still  unre- 
cognized. 

* \Vhen  wild  beasts  multiply  in  a 
country,  we  may  be  sure  that  its 
human  occupants  are  diminishing. 
The  danger  from  lions,  of  which  the 
first  colonists  complained  to  Sargon, 
is  indicative  of  the  depopulation 
produced  by  his  conquests.  (Sec 
2 Kings  xvii.  25,  26.) 
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the  short  period  over  which  liis  rei{?n  extended  no 
fewer  thiin  three  palaces  and  above  thirty  temples ; ® 
yet  it  happens  nnfortunatcly  that  we  are  not  as  yet 
in  a condition  to  pronounce  a decisive  judgment, 
eitlier  on  the  plan  of  his  buildings  or  on  the  merits 
of  their  ornamentation.  Of  his  three  palaces,  which 
were  situated  at  Babylon,  Calah,  and  Nineveh, 
one  only — that  at  Calah  or  Nimrud — has  been  to 
any  large  extent  explored.  Even  in  this  case  the 
exploration  was  far  from  complete,  and  the  ground- 
])lan  of  the  palace  is  still  very  defective.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst.  The  palace  itself  had  never  been 
finished ; ’ its  ornamentation  had  scarcely  begun ; 
and  the  little  of  this  that  was  original  had  been  so 
damaged  by  a furious  conflagration,  that  it  perished 
almost  at  the  moment  of  discovery.®  We  are  thus 
reduced  to  judge  of  the  sculptures  of  Esar-haddon 
by  the  reports  of  those  who  saw  them  ere  they 
fell  to  pieces,  and  by  one  or  two  drawings,  while 
we  have  to  form  our  conception  of  his  buildings 
from  a half-explored  fragment  of  a half-finished 
palace,  which  was  moreover  destroyed  by  fire  before 
completion. 

The  palace  of  Esar-haddon  at  Calah  was  built  at 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  Nimrud  mound, 
abutting  towards  the  west  on  the  Tigris,  and  towards 
the  south  on  the  valley  formed  by  the  Shor-Derreh 
torrent.  It  faced  northwards,  and  was  entered  on 
this  side  from  the  open  space  of  the  platform,  through 
a portal  guarded  by  two  winged  bulls  of  the  ordinary 


“ Inscrijitiona  dcs  Saryonidea,  ]>. 
57  ; Assyrian  Texts,  p.  l(i.  Sir  H. 
liawliuson  reaJs  this  passage  dif- 
ferently. Ho  understands  Esar- 
haddon  to  say  that  ho  ‘‘  rejoired  ten 


of  the  high-places  or  strongholds  of 
Assyria  and  Ihiby Ionia.” 

t Layaid,  Kiiicveli  and  its  He- 
mains,  voL  ii.  [i.  30. 

' Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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cliaracter.  Tho  visitor  on  entering  found  himself  in 
a large  court,  280  feet  by  100,*  bounded  on  the  south 
side  by  a mere  wall,  but  on  the  other  three  sides 
surrounded  by  buildings.  The  main  building  was 
opjx)site  to  him,  and  was  entered  from  tho  court  by 
two  portals,  one  directly  facing  tho  great  southern 
gate  of  tho  court,  and  the  other  a little  to  tho  left 
hand,  tho  former  guarded  by  colossal  bulls,  the  latter 
merely  revetted  with  slabs.  These  portals  both  led 
into  tho  same  room — the  room  already  described  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work  '* — which  was  designed 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale  of  all  tho  Assyrian 
ajiartments,  but  \yas  so  broken  up  through  the  in- 
ability of  the  architect  to  roof  in  a wide  space  with- 
out abundant  supports,  that,  practically,  it  formed 
rather  a suite  of  four  moderate-sized  chambers  than  a 
single  grand  hall.  The  plan  of  this  apartment  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  former  volume  (p.  354). 
Viewed  as  a single  apartment,  tho  room  was  165  feet 
in  length  by  sixty-two  feet  in  width,  and  thus  con- 
tained an  ai-ea  of  10,230  square  feet,  a space  nearly 
half  as  large  again  as  that  covered  by  the  greatest 
of  the  halls  of  Sennacherib,  which  was  7200  feet. 
Viewed  as  a suite  of  chambers,  the  rooms  may  be 
described  as  two  long  and  narrow  halls  running 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  communicating  by  a 
grand  doorway  in  tho  middle,  with  two  smaller 
chambers  placed  at  the  two  ends,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  ones.  The  smaller  chamlxsrs 
were  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  respectively  nineteen 
and  twenty-three  feet  wide  ; tho  larger  ones  were 
110  feet  long,  with  a width  respectively  of  twenty 


’ I.ayard,  Nitiewh  atul  liitbylon,  j>.  C5-}.  See  above,  voL  i.  p.  354. 
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and  twenty-eight  feet."  The  inner  of  the  two  long 
parallel  chambers  communicated  by  a grand  doorway, 
guarded  by  sphinxes  and  colossal  lions,  either  with  a 
small  court  or  with  a large  chamber  extending  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound and  the  two  end  rooms 
communicated  with  smaller  apartments  in  the  same 
direction.  The  buildings  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
great  court  seem  to  have  been  entirely  separate  from 
those  at  its  southern  end  : to  the  left  they  were 
wholly  unexamined  ; on  the  right  some  explorations 
were  conducted,  which  gave  the  usual  result  of  long 
narrow  apartments,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  pas- 
sages. The  extent  of  the  palace  westward,  south- 
ward, and  eastward  is  uncertain  : eastward  it  was 
unexplored ; southward  and  westward  the  mound  had 
been  eaten  into  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Shor-Derreh 
torrent." 

The  walls  of  Esar-haddon’s  palace  were  composed, 
in  the  usual  way,  of  sun-dried  bricks  revetted  with 
slabs  of  alabaster.  Instead,  however,  of  quarrying 
fresh  alabaster  slabs  for  the  purpose,  the  king  pre- 


" Mr.  Fergiisson  seems  to  be  of  ] lery  (?),  to  which  access  was  had  (?) 
opinion  that  the  divisions  which  i by  bridge  galleries  at  both  ends,  a 
broke  up  this  grand  room  into  four  mode  of  arrangement  capable  of  great 
parts  would  not  have  greatly  inter-  variety  and  jiicturcsqueness  of  effect, 
fered  with  the  general  effect.  His  and  of  which  I have  little  doubt  that 
account  of  the  apartment  is  as  fol-  the  builders  availed  themselves  to 
lows  : — the  fullest  extent.”  (^Ilandhook  of 

“ Its  general  dimensions  are  165  | ArcAffeefure,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177.) 
feet  in  length,  by  62  feet  in  width ; ' “ The  excavations  hero  were 

and  it  consequently  is  the  largest  ^ incomplete.  Mr.  Layard  seems 
hall  yet  found  in  Assyria.  The  to  imagine  that  he  uncovered  the 
architects,  however,  do  not  seem  to  southern  facade  of  the  building 
have  been  quite  equal  to  roofing  so  | (AfineveA  and  Babylon,  p.  655) ; but 
large  a space,  even  w ith  the  number  of  his  plan  (ATneveA  and  iti  Bernains, 
pillars  with  which  they  seem  usually  vol.  i.  opp.  p.  34)  rather  indicates 
to  have  crowded  their  floors  (?) ; and  | the  existence  of  further  rooms  in 
it  is  consequently  divided  down  the  this  direction, 
centre  by  a wall  supporting  dwarf  ” Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  Compare 
columns  (?),  forming  a centre  gal-  At.  Soc.  Journal,  voL  xv.  p.  347. 
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ferred  to  make  use  of  those  which  were  already  on 
the  summit  of  the  mound,  covering  the  walls  of  the 
north-western  and  central  palaces,  which,  no  doubt, 
had  fallen  into  decay.  His  workmen  tore  down  these 
sculptured  monuments  from  tlieir  original  position, 
and  transferring  them  to  the  site  of  the  new  palace, 
arranged  them  so  as  to  cover  the  freshly  raised  walls, 
generally  placing  the  carved  side  against  the  crude 
brick,  and  leaving  the  back  exposed  to  receive  fresh 
sculptures,  but  sometimes  exposing  the  old  sculpture, 
which,  however,  in  such  cases,  it  was  j)robably  in- 
tended to  remove  by  the  chisel.'  This  process  was 
still  going  on,  when  either  Esar-haddon  died  and  the 
works  were  stopped,  or  the  palace  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Scarcely  any  of  the  new  sculptures  had  been 
executed.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  bulls  and  lions 
at  the  various  portals,''  a few  reliefs  in  close  proximity 
to  them,“  and  some  complete  figures  of  crouching 
sphinxes,'  which  had  been  placed  as  ornamenis,  and 
po.ssibly  also  as  the  bases  of  supports,  within  the  span 
of  the  two  widest  doorways.  There  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  the  bulls ; the  lions  were  spirited, 
and  more  true  to  nature  than  usual ; the  sphinxes 
were  curious,  being  Egyptian  in  idea,  but  thoroughly 
As-syrianized,  having  the  horned  cap  common  on 
bulls,  the  Assyrian  arrangement  of  hair,  Assyrian 
ear-rings,  and  wings  nearly  like  those  of  the  ordinary 
winged  bull  or  lion.  The  figures  near  the  lions 
were  mythic,  and  exhibited  somewhat  more  than  the 


' The  sculptures  had  been  removed 
by  the  chisel  in  some  cases.  (Layard, 
Nineveh  anti  its  Remains,  vol.  ii. 
p.  29.)  I conceive  tliat  the  intention 
was  to  remove  them  in  all. 

’ Layard,  vol.  i.  pp.  347,  376; 

VOL.  II. 


vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  2G. 

• Ibii  vol.  i.  p.  348 ; vol.  ii.  p. 
26. 

* The  sphinxes  were  sometimes 
double  : i.e.  two  were  filaced  side  by 
side.  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  349.) 

2 I 
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usual  grotesqueness,  if  we  may  trust  the  representa- 
tions of  tliem  given  by  Mr.  Layard.* 


While  the  evidence  of  the  actual  monuments  as  to 
the  character  of  Esar-haddon’s  buildings  and  their 
ornamentation  is  thus  scanty,  it  happens,  curiously, 
that  the  Inscriptions  furnish  a particularly  elalwrate 
and  detailed  account  of  them.  It  appears,  from  the 
principal  record  of  the  time,  that  the  temples  which 
Esar-haddon  built  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia — thirty- 
six  in  nmnber — were  richly  adorned  with  plates  of 
silver  and  gold,  which  made  them  (in  the  words  of 
the  Inscription)  “ as  splendid  as  the  day.”  “ His 
palace  at  Nineveh,  a building  situated  on  the  mound 
called  Nebbi  Yunus,  was,  we  are  told,  erected  upon 
the  site  of  a former  palace  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
Preparations  for  its  constniction  w'ere  made,  as  for 
the  great  buildings  of  Solomon,’  by  the  collection 
of  materials,  in  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  before- 


• N'ineveh  and  its  liemnins,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  462,  403. 

* Inscriptions  dcs  Sargonides,  p. 


57 ; Assyrian  Texts,  p.  16.  Com- 
[larc  above,  p.  478,  note  ‘. 

’ 1 Kings  V.  6-18  ; 2 Chr.  ii.  3-18. 
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hand  : tlieso  were  furnished  by  the  Phoenician, 
Syrian,  and  CS'prian  monarchs,®  wlio  sent  to  Ni- 
neveh for  the  purpo.se  great  beams  of  cedar,  cypress, 
and  ebony  (?),  stone  sbitues,  and  various  works  in 
metals  of  different  kinds.  The  palace  itself  is  said 
to  have  exceeded  in  size  all  buildings  of  former 
kings.  It  was  roofed  with  carved  beams  of  cedar- 
wood  ; it  was  in  part  supported  by  columns  of 
cypress-wood,  ornamented  and  strengthened  with 
rings  of  silver  and  of  iron  ; the  portals  were  guarded 
by  stone  bulls  and  lions ; and  the  gates  were  made 
of  ebony  and  cypress,  ornamented  with  iron,  silver, 
and  ivory.  There  was,  of  cour^,  the  usual  adorn- 
ment of  the  walls  by  means  of  sculptured  slabs  and 
enamelled  bricks.  If  the  prejudices  of  the  Maho- 
metans against  the  possible  disturbance  of  their  dead, 
and  against  the  violation  by  infidel  hands  of  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Jonah,  should  hereafter  be  dis- 
pelled, and  excavations  be  freely  allowed  in  the 
Nebbi  Yunus  mound,  we  may  look  to  obtain  very 
precious  relics  of  Assyrian  art  from  the  palace  of 
E.sar-haddon,  now  lying  buried  beneath  the  village 
or  the  tombs,  which  share  between  them  this  most 
important  site.* 


* E»ar-ha<l(i<)ii  gives  a list  of  2nd  edition  ; and  compare  Oppcrl, 
twenty-two  kings,  who  supplied  ! huvrintioM  da  Sargoiiides,  p.  58.) 
him  with  materials  for  his  palace  ! • Mr.  Layanl  m^o  stealthily  a 

at  Nineveh.  Among  them  are  single  slight  excavation  in  the  Nchbi 
Manassrdi,  king  of  .Judah;  15.aal,  Yunus  mound  (A7«eucA  and 
king  of  Tyre  ; Mitinti,  king  ol  p.  G9H),  which  produced  a few 
A.scalon ; I’uducl,  king  of  Ik'th-  fra^ientshenringthenameofEsar- 
Ammon;.di;gisthus,  kingof  Idalium;  I haildon.  The  Turks  afterwards 
Pythagoras,  king  of  Citium ; Ithoda-  excavated  for  nearly  a j ear,  but 
gon,  king  of  Paphos  ; Euryalns,  king  ' without  much  skill  or  judgment, 
of  Soli  ; Uamastes,  king  of  (,'urium  ; | They  uncovcrerl  a long  line  of  wall 
and  kings  of  Edom,  (i.aza,  Ekron,  belonging  to  a palace  of  Senn.-ichcrib, 
Uyblus,  Aradus,  Ashdorl,  Ralamis,  ' and  .also  a jxjrtion  of  a palace  of 
U'amissus,  Aminochosto,  Limenium,  i Esar-haddon.  On  the  outer  surface 
and  Aphrodisia.  (See  the  autlior’s  of  the  former  were  winged  bulls  in 
Ilerodotm,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  note  high  relief,  sculptured  apparently 

2 I 2 
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Of  Esar-haddon’s  Babylonian  palace  notliing  is  at 
present  known,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  ; 
but  if  the  mounds  at  Hillah  should  ever  be  thoroughly 
explored,  we  may  expect  to  recover  at  least  its 
ground-plan,  if  not  its  sculptirres  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  Sherif  Khan  palace  has  been  examined 
pretty  completely.’"  It  was  very  mucb  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  palatial  edifices  of  the  Assyrians,  being  in 
fact  only  a house  which  Esjir-haddon  built  as  a 
dwelling  for  his  eldest  son  during  his  own  lifetime. 
Like  the  more  imposing  buildings  of  this  king,  it 
was  probably  unfinished  at  his  decease.  At  any  rate 
its  remains  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  art  in  Esar-haddon’s  time,  or  to  our  estimate 
of  that  monarch’s  genius  as  a builder. 

After  reigning  gloriously  for  thirteen  years,  Esar- 
haddon,  “ king  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Meroe, 
and  Ethiopia,”  as  he  styles  himself  in  his  later  in- 
scriptions, died,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  eldest  son, 
Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  of  an  age  to  possess  a 
separate  establishment  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
Asshur-bani-pal  ascended  the  throne  in  b.c.  667 ; 
and  his  first  act  seems  to  have  been  to  appoint  as 
viceroy  of  Babylon  his  younger  brother  Saiil-Mugina," 
who  appears  as  Sam-mughes  in  Polyhistor,'"  and  as 
Saosduchiiius  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

The  first  war  in  which  Asshim-bani-pal  engaged 


after  the  wall  was  built,  each  bull 
coverinp  some  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
blocks  of  stone.  Ibe  slab-inscription 
publisbed  in  the  British  Museum 
Series,  I’ls.  43  and  44,  was  obtained 
from  this  jialace.  A bronze  lion 
with  lefrend  was  obtained  from  the 
Esar-haddon  palace. 

” By  Mr.  Layard,  (Xinevth  and 
Babylon,  1.  s.  c.),  and,  afterwards  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 


" See  British  Museum  Series, 
PI.  8,  No.  II.,  1.  11. 

“ Ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  P.ars 
1“,  c.  V.  § 2.  “ Sub  Ezechia  enim 

Senecherimus  rcj;navit,uti  Poiyhistor 
innuit,  annis  octodecim ; post  quern 
ejusdem  filius,  annis  octo : turn  annis 
vi^nti  ct  uno  Sammnghes.”  The 
octo  here  is  probably  an  error  of  E\i- 
sebius  or  Poiyhistor,  ir  having  been 
mistaken  for  H. 
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was  most  probably  with  Egypt.  Late  in  the  reign 
of  Esar-liaddon — perhaps  during  his  last  illness — Tir- 
hakah  had  descended  from  the  upper  c»untry,  had  reco- 
vered Thel)es,  Memphis,  and  the  other  Egyptian  cities, 
and  expelled  the  princes  and  governors  appointed  by 
Esar-haddon  upon  his  conquest.*  Asshur-bani-pal, 
shortly  after  his  accession,  collected  his  forces,  and 
marched  through  Syria  into  Egypt,  where  he  de- 
feated the  army  sent  against  him  by  Tirhakah  in  a 
great  battle  near  the  city  of  Kar-banit.  Tirhakah, 
who  was  at  Memphis,  hearing  of  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  army,  fled  away  to  Thebes,  whither 
As.shm--bani-pal  followed  him;  but  the  nimble  Ethi- 
opian retreated  still  further  up  the  Nile  valley, 
leaving  all  Egypt  from  Thebes  downwards  to  his 
adversary.  Asshur-bani-pal,  upon  this,  re-instated 
in  their  former  governments  the  various  princes  and 
rulers,  whom  his  father  had  originally  appointed,  and 
whom  Tirhakah  had  expelled ; and  then,  having  rested 
and  refreshed  his  army  by  a short  stay  in  Thebes, 
returned  victoriously  by  way  of  Syria  to  Nineveh. 

Scarcely  was  he  departed  when  intrigues  began 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Ethiopian  power.  Neco 
and  some  of  the  other  Egyptian  governors,  whom 
Asshur-bani-pal  had  just  re-instated  in  their  posts, 
deserted  the  Assyrian  side  and  went  over  to  the 
Ethiopians.  Attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the 
incipient  revolt  by  the  governors  who  continued 
faithful ; Neco  and  his  co-partners  in  guilt  were 
seized  and  imprisoned ; and  some  of  the  cities  chiefly 
implicated,  as  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Tanis  (Zoan),  were 
punished.  But  the  efforts  at  suppression  failed.  The 
Ethiopians  rapidly  recovered  Egypt,  and  established 


' Supra,  p.  475. 
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themselves  once  more  in  full  authority  down  the 
whole  of  the  Nilotic  valley.  Thereupon  Asshur-bani- 
pal  undertook  a second  expedition  into  Egy|)t,  and 
gained  a second  great  victory  over  Tirhakah,  who 
abdicated  in  disgust,*  and  made  over  the  crown  to  his 
stepson  Urdamane,  the  Rud-Ammon  or  Amen-rud 
of  the  Hieroglyphics.  This  prince,  after  being  de- 
feated by  Asshur-bani-pal  at  Thebes,  took  to  flight, 
and  threw  himself  into  a city  called  Kipkip,  far  up 
the  course  of  the  Nile.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by 
Asshur-bani-pal,  who  instantly  invested  the  place,  and 
took  it  after  a short  siege.  Urdamane  again  fled,  and 
was  followed  for  a long  distance  over  rugged  paths, 
but  apparently  escaped  his  pursuers.  The  plunder 
which  was  taken,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  dyed  garments,  captives  male  and  female,  ivory, 
ebony,  tame  animals  (such  as  monkeys  and  elephants) 
brought  up  in  his  palace,  &c.,  was  cari’ied  off  and  con- 
veyed to  Nineveh.  Governors  were  once  more  set  up 
in  the  several  cities,  Psammetichus  being  probably 
among  them ; * and,  hostages  having  been  taken  to 
secure  their  fidelity,  the  Assyrian  monarch  returned 
home  with  his  booty. 

Between  his  first  and  his  second  expedition  into 
Egypt,  Asshur-bani-pal  was  engaged  in  warlike  opera- 
tions on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  in  transactions  of  a 
different  character  with  Cilicia.  Returning  from 
Egypt  he  made  an  attack  on  Tyre,  whose  king. 


“ It  is  iiitorcsHng  to  find  the  aVxli- 
cation  of  the  Inst  great  Ethiopian 
moimrch  a fact,  and  not  a fiction 
palmed  ujion  the  credulity  of  Hero- 
dotus. (hs'C  Herod,  ii.  139,  ad  fin.) 

• The  Egyptians  regarded  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  as  com- 
mencing immediately  u]k)u  the  ter- 


I mination  of  the  reign  of  Tirhakali. 
(Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  the  author’s 
l/iTOiiotKs,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  2nd  edi- 
tion.) The  Apis  stela-  give  for  the 
year  of  Psammetichus’s  acccs.sion 
B.C.  ()fid.  Aashiir-Iiani-|>ar8  second 
Egyptian  cxiioditiou  was  probably  in 
n.c.  665. 
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Baal,  had  offended  him,  and  exacted  a large  tribute, 
which  he  sent  away  to  Nineveh.  He  then  proceeded 
against  Aradus,  drove  out  the  king,  Yakin-Tib,  who 
had  probably  refused  his  tribute,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  Abi-baal,  one  of  Yakin-Tib’s  sons,  who,  with 
his  nine  brothers,  had  prudently  made  his  submission. 
About  the  same  time  Asshur-bani-pal  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Cilician  monarch,  w’hose 
name  is  not  given,  and  took  to  wife  a daughter  of 
that  princely  house,  which  w'as  already  connected 
with  the  royal  race  of  the  Sargonids.* 

Shortly  after  his  second  Egyptian  expedition, 
A.sshur-bani-pal  seems  to  have  invaded  Asia  Minor. 
Crossing  the  Taurus  range  he  penetrated  to  a region 
never  before  visited  by  any  Assyrian  monarch;'  and, 
after  reducing  various  towns  in  tliese  parts,  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  of  a very  unusual  cliaracter. 
“ Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,”  * he  tells  us,  “ a coun- 
try on  the  sea-coast,  a remote  place,  of  which  the 
kings  his  ancestors  had  never  even  heard  the  name, 
learnt  in  a dream  (?)  the  fame  of  his  Empire,  and 
the  same  day  sent  officers  to  his  ])iesence  to  per- 
form homage  on  his  behalf.”  He  likewise  caused  to 
be  sent  to  Nineveh,  to  the  Court  of  Asshur-bani-pal, 
some  Cimmerian  chiefs,  w’ho  had  invaded  his  coimtry’ 
and  had  been  taken  alive  in  a battle,  together  with 


‘ Sargon  gave  one  of  hia  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Cilicia, 
contemporary  with  him.  (See  above, 
p.  422,  note  ‘.) 

‘ This  is  his  own  statement.  It 
is  confirmed  by  tlie  fact  that  the 
geograpliical  names  arc  entirely  new 
to  us. 

‘ Wo  learn  from  this  that  Gyges 
was  still  living  in  n.c.  6(!7.  Hero- 
dotus placed  his  death  aliout  nine  or 
ten  years  earlier.  (See  the  author’s 


Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  287, 2nd  edition.) 
Itiit  in  this  he  differed  from  other 
writers.  (.See  Dionys.  Hal.  Ep.  ad 
Cn.  J'onip.  c.  3 ; Euseb.  Chrtm.  Can, 
Pars  2"**,  p.  325 ; Hicronym.  p.  107.) 
The  reigns  of  the  Lydian  kings  in 
Heroflotus  arc  iraproliibly  long. 

^ The  invasion  of  J.ydia  bj'  the 
Cimmerians  which  Herodotus  n&signs 
to  the  reign  of  Ardys,  is  thus  proved 
to  have  really  occurred  in  the  time 
of  bis  prodccesso*.,  » 
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other  presents,  which  Asshur-bani-pal  regarded  as  a 
“ tribute.”  About  the  same  time  the  Assyrian  monarch 
liad  transactions  with  a certain  Tusamilki,  a Cimme- 
rian cliief ; but  whether  they  were  of  a peaceable  or  a 
warlike  nature  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

After  thus  displaying  his  power  and  extending  his 
dominions  towards  the  south-west  and  the  north-west, 
Asshur-bani-pal  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north- 
east, and  invaded  Minni,  or  Persarmenia — the  moim- 
tain-country  about  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Akh- 
sheri,  the  king,  having  lost  his  capital,  Izirtu,  and 
several  other  cities,  was  forced  to  make  submission, 
and  sent  his  son  to  Nineveh  to  do  homage,  with 
tribute,  presents,  and  hostages.  Asshur-bani-pal  re- 
ceived the  envoys  graciously,  pardoned  Akhsheri  and 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  forced  him  to 
pay  a heavy  tribute.  He  also  in  this  expedition  con- 
quered a tract  called  Paddiri,  which  former  kings  of 
Assyria  had  severed  from  Minni  and  made  independ- 
ent, but  which  Asshur-bani-pal  now  attached  to  his 
own  empire  and  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor. 

A war  of  some  duration  followed  with  Susiana,  the 
flames  of  which  at  one  time  extended  also  to  Babylonia. 
This  war  was  caused  by  a transfer  of  allegiance." 
Certain  tribes,  pressed  by  a famine,  had  passed  from 
Susiana  into  the  territories  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  and 
were  allowed  to  settle  there;  but  when,  the  famine 
being  over,  they  wished  to  return  to  their  former 
country,  Asshur-bani-pal  would  not  consent  to  their 
withdrawal.  Urtaki,  the  Susianian  king,  took  um- 
brage at  this  refusal,  and  commenced  hostilities  to 
revenge  himself;  but  Asshur-bani-pal  soon  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  Susiana,  and  gained  successes  of 

* Sec  sfcovc,  p.  HI,  and  compare  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  i.  73. 
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some  importance.  Hereupon  Belu-bagar,  king  of  the 
important  Aramtean  tribe  of  the  Gambulu,*  inter- 
posed as  mediator,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
two  belligerents ; but  his  friendly  efforts  were  not 
attended  by  any  favourable  result.  The  war  conti- 
nued ; but,  in  the  next  year,  its  scene  was  transferred 
to  Babylonia,  where  Saiil-mugina,  Asshur-bani-pal’s 
brother,  had  revolted  and  allied  himself  with  the 
Susianians.  Several  battles  were  then  fought  between 
the  Assyrians  and  the  combined  Susianians  and  Ba- 
bylonians, in  the  heart  of  the  Babylonian  territory, 
about  Cutha,  Babylon,  and  Borsippa,  the  advantage 
resting  with  the  Assyrians,  who  finally  captured 
Babylon,  and  made  Saiil-mugina  a prisoner.  Not- 
withstanding his  revolt,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
government,  and  merely  punished  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  his  annual  tribute. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Babylon,  Urtaki  died, 
and  a domestic  revolution  took  place  in  Susiana, 
which  was  very  advantageous  to  the  Assyrians. 
Urtaki  had  driven  his  elder  brother,  Umman-aldas, 
from  the  throne,  and,  passing  over  the  rights  of  his 
sons,  had  assumed  the  supreme  authority.  At  his 
death,  his  younger  brother,  Temin-Umman,  seized 
the  crown,  disregarding  not  only  the  rights  of  the 
sons  of  Umman-aldas,  but  likewise  those  of  the  sons 
of  Urtaki.*  As  the  pretensions  of  those  princes  were 


' See  above,  pp.  419,  430,  452,  live  iu  the  text  to  exhibit  the  genea- 
472,  &c.  logical  tree  of  the  Susiaiiian  royal 

’It  may  assist  the  reader  towards  I family  at  this  time,  so  far  as  it  is 
a clearer  comprehension  of  the  narra-  ' known  to  us. 

A kinfr.  nerfa«pa 
Umman*ialDaQ  (hupro,  p.  451). 


Uniman-ftlchut.  UrUkl.  Tcmin-UmniAD. 


Kudam.  Paru.  Ummau*ibl.  Uumiao-appa.  T'ammaril.  UmUal.  IkiW.  Ac. 
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dangerous,  Temin-Umman  endeavoured  to  seize  their 
persons  with  the  intention  of  putting  them  to  death ; 
but  tliey,  having  timely  warning  of  their  danger, 
fled  ; and,  escaping  to  Nineveh  with  their  relations 
and  adherents,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Asshur-hani-pal.  It  thus  happened  that  in  the 
war  which  now  followed,  Asshur-hani-pal  had  a jiarty 
which  favoured  him  in  Susiana  itself.  Temiu-Um- 
mau,  however,  aware  of  this  internal  weakness,  made 
great  efforts  to  compensate  for  it  by  the  number  Of 
his  foreign  allies.  Two  descendants  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  who  had  principalities  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  two  mountain-chiefs,  one  of  them  a 
blood-connexion  of  the  Assyrian  crown,  two  sons  of 
Belu-bagar,  sheikh  of  the  Gamhulu,  and  several  other 
inferior  chieftains,  are  mentioned  as  bringing  their 
troops  to  his  assistance  and  fighting  in  his  cause 
against  the  Assyrians.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. 
Asshur-hani-jial  defeated  the  allies  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  finally  took  Temin-Umman  prisoner,  exe- 
cuted him,  and  exposed  his  head  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  Nineveh.  He  then  divided  Susiana  between 
two  of  the  sons  of  Urtaki,  Umman-ibi  and  Tammarit, 
establishing  the  former  in  Susii,  and  the  latter  in  a 
towui  called  Khidal.^  Great  severities  were  exercised 
ufjon  the  various  princes  and  nobles  who  had  been 
captured.  A son  of  Temin-Umman  was  executed  with 
his  father.  Several  grandees  of  Merodach-Baladan 
suffered  mutilation.  A Chaldtean  prince  and  one 
of  the  chieftains  of  the  Gamhulu  had  their  tongues 
torn  out  by  the  roots.  Another  of  the  Gamhulu 
chiefs  was  decapitated.  Two  of  Teuiin-Ummau’s 

^ Kliidal  or  Khaidala  (Opport,  I pliia-  to  which  Kudur-Nakhunta 
h'o,\  'I'albot)  is  mentioned  also  in  the  iie<]  from  ikidaca.  (Snjtra,  p.  451 .) 
annuls  of  Sennacherib.  It  w.as  the  I 
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principal  officers  were  chained  and  flayed.  Palaya,  a 
grandson  of  Merodach-Baladan,  was  committed  to 
prison.  Assliur-hani-pal  evidently  hoped  to  strike 
terror  into  his  enemies  by  these  cruel,  and  now  un- 
usual, punishments,  which,  being  inflicted  for  the  most 
part  upon  royal  personages,  must  liave  made  a pro- 
found impression  on  the  king-reverencing  Asiatics. 

The  impression  made  was,  however,  one  of  horroi- 
rather  than  of  alarm.  Scarcely  had  the  Assyrians 
returned  to  Nineveh,  when  the  two  sons  of  Urfaki, 
who  owed  their  crowns  to  Asshur-ljani-pal,  revolted 
against  him,  'and  joined  the  patriarch  of  the  family, 
Umman-aldas,  the  elder  brother  of  Urtaki  and 
Teniin-Umman,  who  now  came  forth  from  his  retire- 
ment, and,  raising  the  standard  of  national  inde- 
pendence, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
luda-bibi,  a mountain  chief  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Luristan,*  and  Nebo-bel-siuui,  a survnving  grandson 
of  Merodach-Baladan,  came  into  the  confederacy ; 
and  Asshur-bani-pal  found  that  the  entire  work  of 
subjection  was  to  be  begun  and  carried  through  over 
again.  Not  shrinking  from  the  task,  he  invaded  Su- 
siana  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and,  having 
obtained  certain  advantages  in  the  field,  liesieged  and 
took  Bit-Imbi,  where  the  whole  royal  family  of 
Susiana  had  now  taken  up  its  abode  and  deposited 
its  treasures.  U{xjn  this  Tammarit,  anticipating  the 
failure  of  the  revolt,  csrme  in  and  made  his  submis- 
sion ; while  Umman-aldas  and  the  other  chiefs  fled 
away  and  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Asshur-bani- 
pal  then  took  twenty-si.x  of  the  Susianian  cities ; and, 
among  them,  Susa  and  Badaca. 


* luda-bibi  apixars  to  have  be-  and  to  have  held  his  crown  as  a soil 
loiij'cd  to  the  Susianian  roj'al  family,  of  apianage  or  fief. 
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Still,  the  old  prince,  Uraman-aldas,  did  not  despair, 
but  made  ready  in  the  fastnesses  to  which  he  had 
fled,  for  another  and  a final  effort.  Having  concen- 
trated all  power  into  his  own  hands,  he,  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  made  himself  once  more  master  of 
Bit-Imbi,  and,  eshiblishing  himself  there,  prepared  to 
resist  the  Assyrians.  Their  forces  shortly  appeared ; 
and,  unable  to  hold  the  place  against  their  assaults, 
Umman-aldas  evacuated  it  with  his  troops,  and  fought 
a retreating  fight  all  the  way  back  to  Susa,  holding 
the  various  strong  towns  and  rivers'  in  succession. 
Gallant,  however,  as  was  his  resistance,  it  proved  in- 
effectual. The  lines  of  defence  which  he  chose  were 
forced,  one  after  another ; and  finally  both  Susa  and 
Badaca  were  taken,  and  the  country  once  more  lay  at 
Asshur-bani-pal’s  mercy.  All  the  towns  made  their 
submission.  Asshur-bani-pal,  burning  with  anger  at 
their  revolt,  plundered  the  capital  of  its  treasures,’  and 
gave  the  other  cities  up  to  he  spoiled  by  his  soldiers 
for  the  space  of  a month  and  twenty-three  days.  He 
then  united  the  province  to  that  of  Babylonia,  and 
made  his  brother,  Saiil-mugina,  governor  over  both. 
Thus  ended  the  Susianian  war/  after  it  had  lasted, 
with  brief  interruptions,  for  the  space  of  four  years. 

Asshur-bani-pal’s  next  campaign  was  against  the 
Arabs.  Some  of  the  desert  tribes  had,  it  appears, 
lent  assistance  to  Saul-mugina  during  his  short  revolt 
against  his  suzerain,  and  it  was  to  pimish  this  au- 
dacity that  Asshur-bani-pal  undertook  his  expedition. 


‘ Among  the  rivers  the  Eiitens 
(Uulai)  is  (listinclly  mentioned  as  ! 
tlmt  on  which  Susa  was  situated. 

’ Among  these  are  ixirticularizod 
eighteen  images  of  gods  and  god-  j 
desses,  thirty-two  statues  of  former  ; 
Susianian  kings,  statues  of  Kudur- 


Nakhunta,  Tammarit,  &c. 

* In  a later  ]>assnge  of  tlio  an- 
nals there  is  a further  mention 
of  Umman-aldas,  who  a))))car8  to 
have  survived  the  war,  and  to 
have  retained  some  ]X>rtion  of  the 
tenitory. 
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His  principal  enemy  was  a certain  Vaiteha,  who  had 
for  allies,  Natun,  or  Nathan,  king  of  the  Nabathseans, 
and  Yuteha,  son  of  Hazael,  king  of  Kedar.  The 
fighting  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  whole 
country  bordering  the  Euphrates  valley  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Syria, ‘ and  thence  southwards  by 
Damascus  to  Petra.  Petra  itself,  Muhab  (or  Moab), 
Hudumi-mukrab  (Edom),  Zaharri  (perhaps  Zoar), 
and  several  other  cities  were  taken  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  final  battle  was  fought  at  a place  called  Khukhu- 
runa,  in  the  mountains  near  Damascus,  where  the 
Arabians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  two  chiefs  who  had  led  the  Arab  contingent  to 
the  assistance  of  Saiil-mugina  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Assyrians.  Asshur-bani-pal  had  them  con- 
ducted to  Nineveh,  and  there  publicly  executed. 

The  annals  of  Asshur-bani-pal  here  terminate.' 
They  exhibit  him  to  us  as  a warrior  more  enterprising 
and  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
as  one  who  enlarged  in  almost  every  direction  the  pre- 
vious limits  of  the  empire.  In  Egypt  he  completed  the 
work  which  his  father  Esar-haddon  had  begun,  and 
firmly  established  the  Assyrian  dominion,  not  only  at 
Sais  and  at  Memphis,  but  at  Thebes.  In  Asia  Minor 
he  carried  the  Assyrian  arms  far  beyond  any  former 
king,  conquering  large  tract’s  which  had  never  before 
been  invaded,  and  extending  the  reputation  of 
his  greatness  to  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the 
continent.  Against  his  northern  neighbours  he  con- 
tended with  unusual  success,  and  towards  the  close  of 
liis  reign  he  reckoned,  not  only  the  Mnini,  but  the 


* A lake  is  meotioned,  which, 
apparently,  was  the  Sea  of  Ncdjif. 
(Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  18.) 

‘ The  only  additional  facts  men- 
tioned are  the  reception  of  tribute  from 


llusuva,  a city  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
some  dealings  with  Ummau-aldas, 
apparently  in  the  way  of  pacification, 
and  the  submission  of  Belat-Duri, 
king  of  the  Armenians  (Urarda). 
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Urardii,  or  true  Armenians,  among  his  tributaries.® 
Towards  the  south,  he  added  to  tlie  empire  tlie  great 
country  of  Susiana,  nev'er  subdued  until  his  reign ; 
and  on  the  west,  he  signally  chastised,  if  he  did 
not  actually  cx)nquer,  the  Arabs. 

To  his  military  ardour  As.shur-l3ani-pal  added  a pas- 
sionate addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  cha.se.  Lion- 
hunting was  his  especial  delight.  Sometimes  along 
the  hanks  of  reedy  streams,  sometimes  home  mid- 
channel in  his  pleasure  galley,  he  sought  the  king  of 
beasts  in  his  native  haunts,  roused  him  by  means 
of  hounds  and  beaters  from  his  lair,  and  despatched 
him  with  his  unerring  arrows.’  Sometimes  he  en- 
joyed the  sport  in  his  own  park  or  paradise.  Large 
and  fierce  beasts,  brought  from  a distance,  were 
placed  in  traps  about  the  grounds,’  and  on  his  ap- 
proacli  were  set  free  from  their  confinement,  while 
he  drove  among  them  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his 
shafts  at  each  with  a strong  and  steady  hand,  which 
rarely  failed  to  attain  the  mark  it  aimed  at.  Aided 
only  by  two  or  three  attendants  armed  with  spears, 
he  would  encounter  the  terrific  spring  of  the  bolder 
beasts,  wbo  rushed  frantically  at  the  royal  marksman, 
and  endeavoured  to  tear  him  from  the  ebariot-board. 
Sometimes  he  would  even  voluntarily  quit  this  van- 
tage-ground, and,  engaging  with  the  brutes  on  the 
same  level,  without  the  protection  of  armour,  iu  his 
everyday  dress,  with  a mere  fillet  upon  his  head,  he 
would  dare  a close  combat,  and  smite  them  with 
sword  or  spear  through  the  heai  t.’ 


‘ See  the  preceding  note.  inscribed  witli  tlicirresjiective  names. 

’ Supra,  p.  12U;  and  compare  vol.  ’ (Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  293  and  426.) 
i.  p.  447.  As.shiir-bani-par«  love  of  * ' See  p.  127. 

spirt  a]i|iears  further  hy  the  figures  \ ’ It  is  Asshur-liaiii-pal  who  is  re- 

ef his  favourite  hounds,  which  he  presented  on  jiage  124,  in  lioth  wood- 
had  made  in  clay,  painteil,  and  ' cuts. 
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When  the  supply  of  lions  fell  short,  or  when  he 
was  satiated  with  this  kind  of  sport,  Asshur-bani-pal 
would  vary  his  occupation  and  content  himself  with 
game  of  an  inferior  description.  Wild  bulls  were 
probably  no  longer  found  in  Assyria  or  the  adjacent 
countries,^  so  that  he  was  precluded  from  the  sjioi't 
which,  next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion,  occupied  and 
delighted  the  earlier  kings.  He  could  indulge,  how- 
ever, freely  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  ass — still  to  this 
day  a habitant  of  the  Mesopotamian  regions;*  and 
he  could  hunt  the  stag,  the  hind,  and  the  ibex  or 
wild  goat.  In  these  tamer  kinds  of  sport  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  indulged  only  occasionally — as  a 
light  relaxation  scarcely  worthy  of  a great  king. 

Asshur-bani-pal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  to  whom  we  can  ascribe  a real  taste  for 
learning  and  literature.  The  other  kings  were  con- 
tent to  leave  behind  them  some  records  of  the  events 
of  their  reign,  inscribed  on  cylinders,  slabs,  bulls,  or 
lions,  and  a few  dedicatory  inscriptions,  addresses  to 
the  gods  whom  they  specially  worshipped.  A.s.shur- 
bani-pal’s  literary  tastes  were  far  more  varied — 
indeed  they  were  all-embracing.  It  seems  to  have 
been  under  his  direction  that  the  vast  collection  of 
clay  tablets — a sort  of  Royal  Library — was  made 
at  Nineveh,  from  wdiich  the  British  Museum  has 
derived  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures. 
Comparative  vocabularies,  lists  of  deities  and  their 
epithets,  chronological  lists  of  kings  and  Eponyms, 
records  of  astronomical  observations,  grammars,  liis- 
tories,  scientific  works  of  various  kinds,  seem  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  reign,®  and  probably  at  the 

* Supra,  p.  132,  ‘ Truck  the  Ten  lltoiisttndj  p.  77. 

* lAayurd,  Ninevth  and  BaJryloHj  * The  greater  j>art  of  tlic  tablets — 
p.  270;  Ainsworth,  Travih  in  | and  more  es|jecially  thoscof 
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bidding,  of  this  prince,  who  devoted  to  their  preser- 
vation certain  chambers  in  the  palace  of  his  grand- 
father, where  they  were  foimd  by  Mr.  Layard.  The 
clay  tablets,  on  which  they  were  inscribed,  lay  here 
in  such  multitudes — in  some  instances  entire,  but 
more  commoidy  broken  into  fragments — that  they 
filled  the  chambers  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  more  from 
the  floor.*  Mr.  Layard  observes  with  justice,  that 
“ the  documents  thus  discovered  at  Nineveh  probably 
exceed  [in  amount  of  writing]  all  that  has  yet  been 
afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt.”  ’ They  have 
yielded  of  late  years  some  most  interesting  results," 
and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  a mine  of 
almost  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  cuneiform  scholar. 

As  a builder,  Asshur-bani-pal  aspired  to  rival,  if  not 
even  to  excel,  the  greatest  of  tlie  monarchs  who  had 
preceded  him.  His  palace  was  built  on  the  mound 
of  Koyunjik,  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  mag- 
nificent erection  of  his  grandfather,  with  which  he 
was  e^'idently  not  afraid  to  challenge  comparison. 
It  was  built  on  a plan  unlike  any  adopted  by  former 
kings.  Tbe  main  building  consisted  of  three  arms 
branching  from  a common  centre,  and  thus  in  its 
general  shape  resembled  a gigantic  X*  The  central 
point  was  reached  by  a long  ascending  gallery  lined 
with  sculptures,  which  led  from  a gateway,  with 


character — are  evidently  copiea  of 
more  ancient  documents,  since  a 
blatik  is  constantly  left  wliere  the 
oriipnal  was  defective,  and  a gloss 
entered,  “ wanting.”  'I'here  are 
a large  numlier  of  religious  docu- 
ments, prayers,  invocations,  &x., 
together  with  not  a few  juridical 
treiitiscs  (the  fines,  e.  <j.  to  he  levied 
for  certain  social  offences)  ; and 
finally,  there  are  the  entire  contents 
of  a Registry  office— deeds  of  sale 
and  barter  referring  to  land,  houses. 


slaves,  and  every  S]iecies  of  proijcrty, 
contracts,  bonds  for  loans,  liencfac- 
tions,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
legal  instruments.  A selection  from 
the  tablets  is  now  being  prepared 
for  publication  by  Sir  H.  Hawlinson. 

° Ijiyard,  Nineveh  and  ISahylmt, 
p.  345. 

' Ibid.  p.  347. 

* As  csiKJcially  the  chronological 
scheme  drawn  from  four  different 
tablets,  which  has  been  called  “ the 
Assyrian  Canon.” 
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rooms  attached,  at  a comer  of  the  great  court,  first 
a distance  of  1 90  feet  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  top 
bar  of  the  T,  and  then  a distance  of  eighty  feet  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  this,  which  brought  it 
down  exactly  to  the  central  point  whence  the  arms 
branched.  The  entire  building  was  thus  a sort  of 
cross,  with  one  long  arm  projecting  from  the  top 
towards  the  left  or  west.  The  principal  apartments 
were  in  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross.  Here  was  a 
grand  hall,  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
limb,  at  least  145  feet  long  by  28i  feet  broad,  open- 
ing upon  the  east  on  a great  court,  paved  chiefly  with 
the  exquisite  patterned  slabs,  of  which  a specimen 
was  given  in  the  former  volume,’  and  communicating 
towards  the  west  with  a number  of  smaller  rooms, 
and  through  them  with  a second  court,  which  looked 
towards  the  south-west  and  the  south.  The  next 
largest  apartment  was  in  the  right  or  eastern  arm  of 
the  cross.  It  was  a hall  108  feet  long  by  twenty- 
four  wide,  divided  by  a broad  doorway,  in  which 
were  two  pillar-bases,  into  a square  antechamber  of 
twenty-four  feet  each  way,  and  an  inner  apartment 
about  eighty  feet  in  length.  Neither  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  cross  was  completely  explored  ; and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  extended  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  eastern  and  western  courts,  thus  dividing  each 
of  them  into  two  ; or  whether  they  only  reached 
into  the  courts  a certain  distance.  Assuming  the 
latter  view  as  the  more  probable,  the  two  courts 
would  have  measured  respectively  310  and  330  feet 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  while  they 
must  have  been  from  230  to  250  feet  in  the  opposite 
direction.  From  the  comparative  privacy  of  the 

• See  vol.  i.  p.  3.50. 

VOL.  II.  2 K 
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buildings,’"  and  from  the  character  of  the  sculptures," 
it  appears  probable  that  the  left  or  western  arm  of  the 
cross  formed  the  hareem  of  the  monarch. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  great  palace  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  was  the  beauty  and  elaborate  charac- 
ter of  the  ornamentation.  The  courts  were  paved 
with  large  slabs  elegantly  patterned.  The  doorways 
had  sometimes  arched  tops  beautifully  adorned  with 
rosettes,  lotuses,  &c."  The  chambers  and  passages 
were  throughout  lined  with  alabaster  slabs,  bearing 
reliefs  designed  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  executed 
with  the  most  extraordinary  minuteness  and  delicacy. 
It  was  here  that  were  found  all  those  exquisite 
hunting  scenes,  which  have  furnished  their  most 
interesting  illustrations  to  the  present  volumes." 
Here,  too,  were  the  representations  of  the  private  life 
of  the  monarch,’  of  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  palace 
garden,"  of  the  royal  galley  with  its  two  banks  of 
oars,"  of  the  libation  over  four  dead  lions,‘  of  the 
temple  with  pillars  supported  on  lions,®  and  of  various 
bands  of  musicians,  some  of  which  have  been  alreadv 


So  far  a»  appeared,  only  one 
doorwaj’  led  from  the  rcat  of  the 
palace  to  these  western  rxx>ms. 

” Here  was  the  representation  of 
the  royal  garden,  with  vines,  lilies, 
and  flowers  of  diflcrent  kinds  (see 
vol.  i.  pp.  439  and  440),  among 
which  musicians  and  tame  lions 
were  walking. 

“ See  the  representation,  vol.  i. 
p.  417. 

“ As  csjwially  the  following : 
In  volai. : The  Wild  Ass  (p.  281)  ; 
the  Stag  and  Hind  (p.  282);  the 
dying  Wild  Asses  (p.  441)  ; the  Lion 
about  to  spring,  and  the  Wounded 
Wild  Ass  seized  by  Hounds  (p.  442) ; 
the  Wounded  Lion  (p.  443) ; the 
Lion  biting  a Chariot-wheel  (p.  444) ; 


the  King  shooting  a Lion  (p.  445)  ; 
and  the  Lion-hunt  on  a river  (j). 
447).  In  vol.  ii. : The  King  killing 
Lions  (p.  124)  ; the  Lion  let  out  of  a 
trap  (ji.  127) ; the  Hound  held  in 
leash  (p.  128)  ; the  Wounded  Lioness 
(p.  130)  ; the  Hound  chasing  a Wild 
Ass  (p.  135);  the  Wild  Asses  (pp. 
136  and  137) ; the  Hound  chasing  a 
Doe  (p.  138) ; the  Stag  taking  the 
Water  (p.  139);  and  the  Ibexes  (p. 
141). 

' Supra,  p.  107. 

• See  vol.  i.  pp.  439  and  440. 

’ Ibid.  p.  447. 

' Supra,  p.  134. 

) Sec  vol.  i.  p.  391.  The  temple 
(No.  V.  p.  388)  also  belongs  to  this 
monarch. 
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j^iven.*  Combined  with  these  peaceful  scenes  and 
others  of  a similar  character,  as  particularly  a long 
train,  with  game,  nets,  and  dogs,  returning  from  the 
chase,  which  formed  the  adornment  of  a portion 
of  the  ascending  passage,  were  a number  of  views 
of  sieges  and  battles,  representing  the  wars  of  the 
monarch  in  Susiana  and  elsewhere.  Reliefs  of  a 
character  very  similar  to  these  last  were  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  certain  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Senna- 
cherib, which  had  received  their  ornamentation  from 
Asshur-bani-pal.’  They  were  remarkable  for  the 
imusual  number  and  small  size  of  the  figures,  for  the 
variety  and  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  and  for  the  careful 
finish  of  all  the  little  details  of  the  scenes  represented 
upon  them.  Deficient  in  grouping  and  altogether 
destitute  of  any  artistic  unity,  they  yet  give  probably 
the  best  representation  that  has  come  dowm  to  us  of 
the  confused  melee  of  an  Assyrian  battle,  showing  us  at 
one  view,  as  they  do,  all  the  various  phases  of  the  flight 
and  pursuit,  the  capture  and  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers, the  gathering  of  the  spoil,  and  the  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  the  slain.  These  reliefs  form  now  a 
portion  of  our  National  Collection.  A tolerable  idea 
may  be  formed  of  them  from  Mr.  Layard’s  Second 
Series  of  Monuments,  where  they  form  the  subject  of 
five  elaborate  engravings.® 

Besides  his  own  great  palace  at  Koyunjik  and  his 
additions  to  the  palace  of  bis  grandfather  at  the  same 
place,  Asshur-bani-pal  certainly  constructed  some 
building,  or  buildings,  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  where  slabs, 
inscribed  with  his  name  and  an  account  of  his  wars, 
have  been  found.’  If  we  may  regard  him  as  the 


‘ SupTS,  pp.  158  and  16G. 

■ Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bahylm, 
pp.  44A-459. 


" MonumenU,  Second  Series,  Pis. 
45  to  49. 

• Nineveh  and  Buhylon,  p.  4.59. 

2 K 2 
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real  monarch  whom  the  Greeks  generally  intended 
by  their  Sardanapalus,  we  may  say  that,  according 
to  some  classical  authors,  he  was  the  builder  of 
the  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  likewise  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Anchialus ; though  writers  of 
more  authority  tell  us  that  Tarsus,  at  any  rate,  was 
built  by  Sennacherib."  It  seems  further  to  have 
been  very  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the 
tomb  of  Sardanapalus  was  in  this  neighbourhood.** 
They  describe  it  as  a monument  of  some  height, 
crowned  by  a statue  of  the  monarch,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  the  act  of  snapping  his  fingers.  On  the 
stone  base  was  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  charac- 
ters, of  which  they  believed  the  sense  to  run  as 
follows  : — “ Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyndaraxcs, 
built  Tarsus  and  Anchialus  in  one  day.  Do  thou,  0 
stranger,  eat,  and  drink,  and  amuse  thyself ; for  all 
the  rest  of  human  life  is  not  worth  so  much  as 
i/iw”— “this”  meaning  the  sound  which  the  king 
was  supposed  to  be  making  with  his  fingers.  It 
appears  probable  that  there  was  some  figure  of 
this  kind,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  below  it, 
near  Anchialus ; but  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  the  Greeks  could  read  the  cuneiform  writing, 
the  presumed  translation  of  the  inscription  would 
seem  to  bo  valueless.  Indeed,  the  very  different 
versions  of  the  legend  which  arc  given  by  differ- 
ent writers**  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  had  no 


Or  Ancliiale.  (See  Aman,  Ejy. 
AUx.  ti.  5 ; Ajiollod.  Fr.  69 ; Hcl- 
lanic.  Fr.  168;  8chol.  a<l  Aristoph. 
Av.  1021,  &c.) 

■*  See  above,  p.  463. 

“ See,  Iwsidcs  the  authors  quoted 
in  note  Strab.  xiv.  p.  968,  and 
A then.  Dtipn.  xii.  7,  p.  530,  R. 

” rb*.archns  said  that  the  in.scrip- 


tion  was  simply,  “ Sardanapalus,  son 
of  Anacyndaraxcs,  built  Tarsus  and 
Anohiale  in  one  day — yet  now  he  is 
dead”  (ap.  Athen.  1.  s.  c.).  Aristo- 
bulns  gave  the  inscription  in  the 
form  quoted  above  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.  ; 
Athen.  I.  s.  c.).  Later  writers  en- 
larged upon  the  theme  of  this  last 
version,  and  turned  it  into  six  or 
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real  knowledge  of  its  purport.  We  may  conjecture 
that  the  monument  was  in  reality  a stele  containing 
the  king  in  an  arched  frame,  with  the  right  hand 
raised  above  the  left,  which  is  the  ordinary  attitude," 
and  an  inscription  below  commemorating  the  occasion 
of  its  erection.  Whether  it  was  really  set  up  by  this 
king  or  by  one  of  his  predecessors,"*  we  cannot  say. 
The  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  known  more  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  than  of  any  other  Assyrian  monarch, 
in  conse(pience  of  his  war  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  rela- 
tions with  Gyges,  are  not  unlikely  to  have  given  his 
name  to  any  Assyrian  monument  which  they  found  in 
these  parts,  whether  in  the  local  tradition  it  was 
regarded  as  his  work  or  no. 

Such,  then,  are  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  with 
respect  to  this  monarch.  The  stories  told  by  Ctesias  of 
a king,  to  whom  he  gives  the  same  name,  and  repeated 
from  him  by  later  writers,"  are  probably  not  intended 
to  have  any  reference  to  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of 
Esar-haddon,  but  rather  refer  to  his  successor,  the  last 
king.  Even  Ctesias  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
depict  to  his  countrymen  the  great  Asshur-bani-pal, 
the  vanquisher  of  Tirhakah,  the  subduer  of  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Taurus,  the  powerful  and  warlike  monarch 
whose  friendship  was  courted  by  the  rich  and  pros- 


seven  hexameter  liuestStrah.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Died.  Sic.  ii.  23 ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Av.  1021).  Amyiitas  said  tliat  the 
tombol  Sardana]inhis\vas  at  Nineveh, 
and  imve  a completely  different  in- 
scription (Athcn.  1.  8.  c.).  I regard 
all  these  tales  as  nearly  worthlcrs. 

“ See  above,  p.  331. 

1 incline  to  Ijclieve  that  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  was 
in  reality  the  stele  set  up  by  Senna- 
cherib (as  related  by  Polyhistor, 
8U|ira,  p.  453,  note  “)  on  his  comiuest 
of  Cilicia  and  settlement  of  Tarsus. 


1 cannot  agree  with  those  who  see 
in  the  architectural  emblem  on  the 
coins  of  Tarsus  a re])resentation  of 
the  monument  in  question.  (See  M. 
Raoul  Rochette’s  Memoir  in  the 
Mihnoires  rie  Vlnstitut,  tom.  xvii.). 
That  emblem  apijcars  to  me  to  lie 
the  temple  of  a god. 

'*  As  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  23-27) ; 
Cephalion  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can, 
Pars  1“*,  c.  XV.);  Justin,  i.  3 ; Mos. 
Chor.  JJist.  Armen,  i.  20;  Nic.  Da- 
masc.,  Fr.  8 ; Clearch.  Sol.  Fr.  5 ; 
Duris  Sam.  Fr.  14  ; &c. 
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perous  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,”  as  a mere  voluptuaiy, 
who  never  put  his  foot  outside  the  palace  gates,  but 
dwelt  in  the  seraglio,  doing  woman’s  work,  and  often 
dressed  as  a woman.  The  character  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal  stands  really  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
description — be  it  a portrait,  or  be  it  a mere  sketch 
from  fancy — which  Ctesias  gives  of  his  Sardanapalus. 
Asshur-bani-pal  was  beyond  a doubt  one  of  Assyria’s 
greatest  kings.  He  subdued  Egypt  and  Susiana ; he 
held  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ; ' he 
carried  his  arms  deep  into  Armenia ; he  led  his  troops 
across  the  Taurus,  and  subdued  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  Asia  Minor.  When  he  was  not  engaged  in  im- 
portant wars,  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  the  chase 
of  the  lion,  and  in  the  construction  and  ornamentation 
of  temples  * and  palaces.  His  glory  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks.  He  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  “ two 
kings  called  Sardanapalus,”  celebrated  by  Hellanicus 
he  must  have  been  “ the  warlike  Sardanapalus  ” of 
Callisthenes ; * Herodotus  spoke  of  his  great  wealth  ; ‘ 
and  Aristophanes  used  his  name  as  a by-word  for 
magnificence.*  The  decline  of  Assyria  does  not  seem 
to  have  commenced  till  after  his  death.  In  his  reign 
the  Assyrian  dominions  reached  their  greatest  extent, 
Assyrian  art  culminated,  and  the  empire  seemed  likely 
to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  East.  It  was 
then,  indeed,  that  Assyria  most  completely  answered 


On  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Gyges,  see  Herod,  i.  14 ; and  com- 
pare Arist.  Jihet.  iii.  17  j Plutarch, 
li.  p.  470,  C. 

‘ Tile  short  revolt  of  SaUl-mugina 
(supra,  p.  489),  which  was  b^n 
and  ended  within  a year,  is  an  un- 
important exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  tranquil  possession. 

“ Asshur-bani-pal  raised  a temple 


to  Ishtar  at  Eoyunjik  (Sir  H. 
Kawlinson  in  the  author’s  Ilero- 
dotta,  vol.  i.  p.  497),  and  repaired 
a shrine  of  the  same  goddess  at 
Arbcla  (ibid.  p.  622). 

’ Hellanic.  Fr.  158. 

^ Suidas  ad  voc.  SopdasdiroXov. 

’ Herod,  ii.  150. 

‘ Aristoph.  Av.  1.  988,  ed.  Bothe. 
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the  description  of  the  Prophet — “ The  Assyrian  was 
a cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a 
shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ; and  his 
top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made 
him  great ; the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her 
rivers  running  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her 
little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  Therefore 
his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches 
became  long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when 
he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  made 
their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young, 
and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  aU  great  ncUiom.  Thus 
was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his 
branches ; for  his  root  was  by  great  waters.  The 
cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him ; the 
fir-trees  were  not  like  his  boughs ; and  the  chesnut- 
trees  were  not  like  his  branches ; nor  any  tree  in  the 
garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty"  ’ 

In  one  respect,  however,  Assyria,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
had  made  but  little  advance  beyond  the  spirit  of  a 
comparatively  barbarous  time.  The  “ lion”  still  “ tore 
in  pieces  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lion- 
esses, and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens 
with  ravin.”  * Advancing  civilization,  more  abun- 
dant literature,  improved  art,  had  not  softened  the 
tempers  of  the  Assyi-ians,  nor  rendered  them  more 
tender  and  compassionate  in  their  treatment  of  cap- 
tured enemies.  Sennacherib  and  Esar-haddon  show, 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  some  superiority  to  former 
kings.  They  frequently  spared  their  prisoners,  even 
when  rebels,*  and  seem  seldom  to  have  had  recourse 

^ Ezek.  xxxi.  3-8.  | ’ See  above,  pp.  432,  450,  473 

• Nahum,  ii.  12.  | and  476. 
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to  extreme  punisliments.  But  Assliur-bani-pal  re- 
verted to  the  antique  system of  executions,  mutila- 
tions, and  tortures.  We  see  on  his  bas-reliefs  the 
unre.sisting  enemy  thrust  through  with  the  spear,  the 
tongue  torn  from  the  mouth  of  the  captive  accused  of 
blasphemy,  the  rebel  king  beheaded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  prisoner  brought  to  execution  with 
the  head  of  a friend  or  brother  hung  round  his  neck." 
We  see  the  scourgers  preceding  the  king  as  his 
regular  attendants,  with  their  whips  passed  through 
their  girdles ; * we  behold  the  operation  of  flaying 
performed  cither  upon  living  or  dead  men ; * we 
observe  those  who  are  about  to  be  executed  first 
struck  on  the  face  by  the  executioner’s  fist.^  Alto- 
gether we  seem  to  have  evidence,  not  of  mere  severity, 
which  may  sometimes  be  a necessary  or  even  a mer- 
ciful policy,  but  of  a barbarous  cruelty,  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  harden  and  brutalise  alike  those  who 
witnessed  and  those  who  inflicted  it.  Nineveh,  it  is 
plain,  still  deserved  the  epithet  of  “ a bloody  city,”  or 
“ a city  of  bloods.”  * Asshur-bani-pal  was  harsh,  vin- 
dictive, unsparing,  careless  of  human  suffering — nay, 
glorying  in  his  shame,  he  not  merely  practised 
cruelties,  but  handed  the  record  of  them  down  to  pos- 
terity by  representing  them  in  all  their  horrors  upon 
his  palace  walls. 

If  Asshur-bani-pal  died,  as  we  have  supposed,® 
about  B.c.  647,  it  is  probable  that  he  continued  to  the 


The  great  Asahur  - idanni  - pal 
(b.c.  884-S59)  was  apjarcntly  the 
most  cruel  of  all  the  Assyrian  kings. 
(See  above,  p.  339,  note  ^.)  As- 
shur-bani-pal does  not  exactly  re- 
vive his  practices;  but  he  acts  in  ! 
his  spirit.  ' 

'*  I.ayard,  Xineveh  and  JInhylon, 
pp.  457  and  4.5S. 


‘ Layard,  MonumenU,  2nd  Series, 
PI.  49  ; compare  Nineveh  and  lia- 
bylon,  p.  452. 

’ Monuments,  PI.  47. 

* Nineveh  ami  Babylon,  p.  458  ; 
Monuments,  PI.  48. 

* Nahum  iii.  1. 

* Supra,  p.  294. 
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end  of  his  life  a prosperous  and  mighty  king.  The 
crown  descended  quietly  to  his  son  Asshur-emid-ilin  or 
Asshur-kinat-ili-kain — the  Saracus  of  Abydenus,  and 
perhaps  the  Cinneladanus  of  Ptolemy’s  Canon.  Of 
this  prince  we  possess  but  few  native  records ; and, 
unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the  picture  which 
Ctesias  gave  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  last 
Assyrian  king  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  authentic 
history,  and  to  be  attached  to  this  monarch,  we  must 
confess  to  an  almost  equal  dearth  of  classical  notices 
of  his  life  and  actions.  Nothing  has  come  down  to 
us  from  his  time  but  a few  legends  on  bricks,®  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  builder  of  the  south- 
east edifice  at  Nimrud,  a construction  presenting 
some  remarkable  but  no  very  interesting  features. 
The  classical  notices,  apart  from  the  tales  which 
Ctesias  originated,  are  limited  to  a few  sentences  in 
Abydenus,*  and  a word  or  two  in  Polyhistor.®  Thus 
nearly  the  same  obscurity  which  enfolds  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  history  gathers  about  the  monarch  in 
whose  person  the  empire  terminated ; and  instead  of 
the  ample  details  which  have  crowded  upon  us  now 


“ See  Srilith  Museum  Hrries,  PI. 
viii.  No.  3. 

' Abydcn.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
Pars  1“,  0.  ix. : “ Post  quern  (i.  e. 
Sardana[iallura)  Saracus  imperitabat 
Assyriis : qui  quidem  certior  factus 
turraaruni  vulgi  collecticiarura  qua; 
it  mari  advetsus  sc  adveutareot,  con- 
tinuo  Busalus.sorura  militia;  ducem 
Babylonem  mittebat.  Sed  cnim  hie, 
capto  rcbellandi  coiisilio,  Amubiam 
Asdahagia  Medorum  principis  filiam 
nato  suo  Nabucodrossoiti  despond- 
ebat ; moxque  raptim  contra  Ninum, 
seu  Niuivcm,  urbem  impetum  la- 
ciebat.  He  omni  cognita,  rex  Saracus 
regiam  Evoritaiii  (?)  inflanini.abat.” 
Compare  the  parallel  passage  of  Syn- 
ccllus  : — Ooror  (6  NojSoa'oXdirapor)  i 


trrftaTJjyos  Sapdxov  roO  XaXdaiuv 
fiaaiXeae  (rraXrlr,  Kara  tov  avrov 
Sapaxov  fit  Nivoe  tTrurrpaTSVff  oS 
€<j)oliov  TTTorjdfis  0 XdpaKos,  eav~ 
TOP  (TVP  Tads  ^aatXetois  epenprjtrep. 
KOI  TTjv  dpxrjp  \aiX.&aio}v  xai  Ba[iv- 
\upos  Trapt\a^ep  6 avros  NajSorro- 
Xairapos.  Chronograph,  p.  210,  H. 

* Ap.  ound.  c.  V.  § 2.  Polyhistor 
here  makes  Sammugbes  succeeded 
by  his  brother  after  a reign  of  21 
years ; and  then  gives  this  “ brother” 
a reign  of  the  same  duration.  Alter 
him  he  places  Naboix)lassar,  to  whom 
he  assigns  20  years.  In  the  ne.\t  sec- 
tion there  is  an  omission  (ns  the  text 
now  stands)  cither  of  this  “brother” 
or  of  Nahopolassar — probably  of  the 
latter. 
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for  many  consecutive  reigns,  we  shall  be  reduced  to 
a meagre  outline,  partly  resting  upon  conjecture,  in 
our  portraiture  of  this  last  king. 

Saracus,  as  the  monarch  may  be  termed  (after 
Abydenus)  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  if  he  is  really  to 
be  identified  with  the  Cinueladanus  of  Ptolemy’s 
Canon,  must  have  commenced  his  reign  by  reverting 
to  the  policy  of  his  grandfather,^  resolving,  like  him, 
to  appoint  no  viceroy  over  Babylon,  but  to  hold,  him- 
self, the  sovereign  authority  over  both  countries.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he  may  have  continued 
for  several  years  in  the  possession  of  that  marvellous 
prosperity  which  had  so  long  been  the  portion  of  his 
house  and  nation.  Unsuspicious  of  the  coming  evil, 
he  may  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  splendid  pomp, 
the  vast  wealth,  the  exquisite  luxury,  which  had 
come  down  to  him  as  his  inheritance  from  a long  line 
of  kings.  He  miiy  possibly  have  become  celebrated 
throughout  Asia  for  his  softness  and  effeminacy.* 
Seeing  no  cloud  in  any  quarter  of  the  political 
horizon,  experiencing  no  disturbance  either  on  the 
part  of  internal  foes  or  foreign  enemies,  he  may 
have  discontinued  the  system  of  constant  military 
expeditions  maintained  by  previous  kings,  and  have 
occupied  his  time  principally  in  feasting  and  amuse- 
ments. 

If  we  may  trust  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,'  the 
danger  which  must  first  have  awakened  him  from  this 
dream  of  security  was  an  attack  upon  his  capital  by 


’ See  above,  p.  476. 

* On  the  whole  I incline  to  believe 
that  the  extreme  effeminacy  of  the 
laat  king  is  a myth,  the  invention  of 
Ctesias,  who  thought  it  would  add 
piquancy  to  his  account  of  the  fall 
of  the  empire.  Aristotle  appears  to 


have  been  of  this  opinion  (Pol.  v.  8). 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
monarch  may  have  been  uuwarlike. 

* According  to  Herodotus,  the  first 
attack  of  the  Modes  on  Assyria  was 
76  years  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus, 
or  B.C.  634  (i.  102,  106, 130> 
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the  Medes.  This  people  had,  it  is  probable,  been  for 
some  time  growing  in  strength,  owing  to  the  recent 
arrival  in  their  country  of  fresh  immigrants  from  the 
far  East ; and  about  the  year  B.c.  634,  when  Saracus 
had  perhaps  been  Jdng  for  thirteen  years,  they 
felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake 
an  expedition  against  Nineveh.  Their  first  attack, 
however,  failed  utterly.  Phraortes,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  the  real  leader  of  the  invading  army,  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Assyrians;  his  forces 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  among  the 
slain.®  Still,  the  very  fact  that  the  Medes  could  now 
take  the  offensive  and  attack  Assyria  was  novel  and 
alarming;  it  showed  a new  condition  of  things  in 
these  parts,  and  foreboded  no  good  to  the  power 
which  was  evidently  on  the  decline  and  in  danger  of 
losing  its  preponderance.  An  enterprising  warrior 
would  doubtless  have  followed  up  the  defeat  of  the 
invader  by  attacking  him  in  his  own  country  before 
he  could  recover  from  the  severe  blow  dealt  him ; 
but  the  Assyrian  monarch  appears  to  have  been 
content  with  repelling  his  foe,  and  made  no  effort  to 
retaliate.  Cyaxares,  the  successor  of  the  slain  Median 
king,  effected  at  his  leisure  such  arrangements  as  he 
thought  necessary  before  repeating  his  predecessor’s 
attempt.’  When  they  w'ere  completed — perhaps  in 
B.C.  632 — he  led  his  troops  into  Assyria,  defeated 
the  Assyrian  forces  in  the  field,  and,  following  up  ' 
his  advantage,  appeared  before  Nineveh  and  closely 
invested  the  town.  Nineveh  would  perhaps  have 
fallen  in  this  year ; hut  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
a strange  event  recalled  the  Median  monarch  to  his 

• ’EttI  Towovff  Jij  orDortvirdiuvos  I 6 trrpar6s  avrov  6 nok\6t.  CHcrod. 

6 ^paoprris  auroe  rt  on<^dpijj  icai  | i«  102.)  ^ Ibid.  i.  103. 
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own  country,  where  a danger  threatened  him  pre- 
viously unknown  in  these  parts. 

When  at  the  present  day  we  take  a general  sur- 
vey of  the  world’s  past  history,  we  see  that,  by  a 
species  of  fatality — by  a law,  tliat  is,  whose  workings 
we  cannot  trace — there  issue  from  time  to  time  out 
of  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North  vast  hordes  of 
uncouth  savages — brave,  hungry,  countless — who 
swarm  into  the  fairer  southern  regions  detcrminately, 
irresistibly ; like  locusts  winging  their  flight  into  a 
green  land.  How  such  multitudes  come  to  be  pro- 
pagated in  countries  where  life  is  with  difficulty 
sustained,  we  do  not  know;  why  the  impulse  sud- 
denly seizes  them  to  quit  their  old  haunts  and  move 
steadily  in  a given  direction,  we  cannot  say  : but  we  see 
that  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  constant  recurrence, 
and  we  therefore  now  scarcely  regard  it  as  being  curi- 
ous or  strange  at  all.  In  Asia,  Cimmerians,  Scythians, 
Parthians,  ISIongols,  Turks ; in  Europe,  Gauls,  Goths, 
Huns,  Avars,  Vandals,  Lombards,  Bulgarians,  have 
successively  illustrated  the  law,  and  made  us  familiar 
with  its  operation.  But  there  was  a time  in  history 
before  tbe  law  had  come  into  force ; and  its  very 
existence  must  have  been  then  imsuspected.  Even 
since  it  began  to  operate,  it  has  so  often  undergone 
prolonged  suspension,  that  the  wisest  may  be  excused 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  they  cease  to  bear  it  in 
mind,  and  are  as  much  startled  when  a fresh  illustra- 
tion of  it  occurs,  as  if  the  like  had  never  happened 
before.  Probably  there  is  seldom  an  occasion  of  its 
coming  into  play  in  which  it  does  not  take  men  more 
or  less  by  surprise,  and  rivet  their  attention  by  its 
seeming  strangeness  and  real  unexpectedness. 

If  Western  Asia  had  ever,  in  the  remote  ages 
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before  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  established,  been 
sulyect  to  invasions  of  this  character — which  is  not 
improbable' — at  any  rate  so  long  a period  had 
elapsed  since  the  latest  of  them,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Saracus  and  Cyaxares  they  were  wholly  forgotten; 
and  the  South  reposed  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  a 
danger  which  might  at  any  time  have  burst  upon  it, 
had  the  Providence  which  governs  the  world  so 
willed.  The  Asiatic  steppes  had  long  teemed  with 
a nomadic  population,  of  a warlike  temper,  and  but 
slightly  attached  to  its  homes,  which  ignorance  of  its 
own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  and  wealth  of  its 
neighbours  had  alone  prevented  from  troubling  the 
great  Empires  of  the  South.  Geographic  difficulties 
had  at  once  prolonged  the  period  of  ignorance,  and 
acted  as  obstructions,  if  ever  tbe  idea  arose  of  push- 
ing exploring  parties  into  the  southern  regions ; the 
Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  the  sandy  deserts  of  Khiva 
and  Kharesm,  and  the  great  central  Asiatic  mountain- 
chains,  forming  barriers  which  naturally  restrained 
the  Northern  hordes  from  progressing  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  a time  had  now  arrived  when  these  causes 
were  no  longer  to  operate ; the  line  of  demarcation 
which  had  so  long  separated  North  and  South  was  to 
be  crossed  ; the  flood-gates  were  to  be  opened,  and 
the  stream  of  Northern  emigration  was  to  pour  itself 
in  a resistless  torrent  over  the  foir  and  fertile  regions 
from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  barred  out.  Perhai^s 
population  had  increased  beyond  all  former  pre- 
eedent ; perhaps  a spirit  of  enterprise  had  arisen  ; 
possibly  some  slight  accident — the  exploration  of  a 
hunter  hard  pressed  for  food,  the  chattering  tongue 


' Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  fiO. 
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of  a merchant,  the  invitation  of  a traitor* — may 
have  dispelled  the  ignorance  of  earlier  times,  and 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hardy  North  the 
fact,  that  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  seas,  which 
they  had  always  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  world,  there  lay  a rich  prey  inviting  the  coming 
of  the  spoiler. 

The  condition  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  less  than 
two  hundred  years  after  this  time,  has  been  graphi- 
cally portrayed  by  two  of  the  most  observant  of  the 
Greeks,  who  themselves  visited  the  Steppe  country 
to  learn  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Where  civilization  is  unknown,  changes  are  so  slow 
and  slight,  that  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  de- 
scriptions of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  though 
drawn  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  as  apply- 
ing, in  all  their  main  points,  to  the  same  race  two 
hundred  years  earlier.  These  writers  describe  the 
Scythians  as  a people  coarse  and  gross  in  their 
habits,  with  large  fleshy  bodies,  loose  joints,  soft 
swollen  bellies,  and  scanty  hair.*  They  never  washed 
themselves  ;*  their  nearest  approach  to  ablution  was 
a vapour-bath,*  or  the  application  of  a paste  to  their 
bodies  which  left  them  glossy  on  its  removal.*  They 
lived  either  in  waggons,’  or  in  felt  tents  of  a simple 
and  rude  construction ; * and  subsisted  on  mare’s 


’ Compare  the  Atones  as  to  the ' 
lirst  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  i 
(Niebuhr’s  Homan  History,  vol.  ii.  ^ 
p.  610,  E.  T.) 

‘ Hipiocrat.  De  acre,  aqua,  et 
loots,  c.  vi.  |).  568. 

* Herod,  iv.  75.  OvyapStiXovvrai 
vdart  TOirapdiray  tA  oapa. 

* Ibid.  ch.  7.3. 

‘ It  seems  to  have  been  only  the 


women  who  made  use  of  this  latter 
substitute.  (Ibid.  ch.  75.) 

’ ’Apa$d/3to(  or  tfifpfoiKoi.  (Seo 
Herod,  iv.  46;  Hes.  Fra.  121  and 
122,  ed.  Gbttling ; Hiji|>ocrat.  Do 
aero,  aqua,  &c.,  § 44 ; ..E^hyl.  P.  V. 
734-736  ; &c.) 

“ Herodotus  describes  these  tents 
(iv.  73)  as  composed  of  woollen 
felte  arranged  around  three  bent 
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milk  and  cheese,®  to  which  the  hoilcd  flesh  of  horses 
and  cattle  was  added,  as  a rare  delicacy,  occasion- 
ally.'® In  war  their  customs  were  very  barbarous. 
The  Scythian  who  slew  an  enemy  in  battle  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  drink  his  blood.  He  then 
cut  off  the  head,  which  he  exhibited  to  his  king  in 
order  to  obtain  his  share  of  the  spoil ; after  which  he 
stripped  the  scalp  from  the  skull  and  hung  it  on  his 
bridle-rein  as  a trophy.  Sometimes  he  flayed  his 
dead  enemy’s  right  arm  and  hand,  and  used  the  skin 
as  a covering  for  his  quiver.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  skull  he  commonly  made  into  a drinking-cup." 
The  greater  part  of  each  day  he  spent  on  horseback, 
in  attendance  on  the  huge  herds  of  cattle  which  he 
pastured.  His  favourite  weapon  was  the  bow,  which 
he  used  as  he  rode,  shooting  his  arrows  with  great 
precision.'*  He  generally  carried,  besides  his  bow 
and  arrows,  a short  spear  or  javelin,  and  sometimes 
bore  also  a short  sword  or  a battle-axe.'* 


sticks  inclined  towards  one  another. 
jEscliyliis  calls  them  n\t*rat  tn-tyac, 
pcrha|«  repardin^  the  covering  .as 
composeil  of  mats  rather  than  felts. 
(See  the  author’s  Uerodotut,  vol.  iii. 
!>.  64,  note  2nd  edition.) 

’ rXajcro^Kryoi,  iinnj/ioXyo/.  (Hum.  i 
II.  .xiii.  6,  7 ; Ues.  Fr.  122;  Heroil.  [ 


iv.  2 ; Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian. 
1.  252  ; Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  123  ; 4c.) 

” Herod,  iv.  61.  So  too  the  mo- 
dem Calmucks.  (See  Ue  Hell’s  7'ra- 
veh  in  the  Steppee,  p.  244,  E.  T.) 

“ Herod,  iv.  64,  65. 

“ Ibid.  ch.  46.  Compare  jEschyl. 
P.  V.  1.  736.  “ Ibid.  iv.  70. 
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The  nation  of  the  Scythians  comprised  within  it 
a number  of  distinct  tribes.'*  At  the  head  of  all 
was  a Royal  tribe,  corresponding  to  the  “ Golden 
Horde  ” of  the  Mongols,  which  was  braver  and  more 
numerous  than  any  other,  and  regarded  all  the  re- 
maining tribes  in  the  light  of  slaves.  To  this 
belonged  the  families  of  the  kings,  who  ruled  by 
hereditary  right,  and  seem  to  have  exercised  a very 
considerable  authority. We  often  hear  of  several 
kings  as  bearing  rule  at  the  same  time ; but  there  is 
generally  some  indication  of  disparity,  from  w’hich 
we  gather  that  the  supreme  power  was  really  always 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a single  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Scythians  was  remarkable,  and 
partook  of  the  barbarity  which  characterised  most  of 
their  customs.  They  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
Fire,  Air,  Earth,  Water,  and  a god  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Hercules."  But  their  principal  religious 
observance  was  the  worship  of  the  naked  sword. 
The  country  w^as  parcelled  out  into  districts,  and  in 
every  district  was  a huge  pile  of  brushwood,  serving 
as  a temple  to  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  top  of  which 
was  planted  an  antique  sword  or  scimitar.'^  On  a 
stated  day  in  each  year  solemn  sacrifices,  human  and 
animal,  w'ere  offered  at  these  shrines ; and  the  w^arm 
blood  of  the  victims  w’as  carried  up  from  below  and 
poured  upon  the  weapon.  The  human  victims — 
prisoners  taken  in  war — were  hewn  to  pieces  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound,  and  their  limbs  w'ildly  tossed  on  high 
by  the  votaries,  who  then  retired,  leaving  the  bloody 
fragments  where  they  chanced  to  fall.  The  Scythians 
seem  to  have  had  no  priest  caste  ; but  they  believed 


“ Ilcrcxi.  cl)8.  17-20.  Ibid.  ch.  81.  " Ibid.  ch.  .IS. 

” ibid.  ch.  fi2. 
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in  divination ; and  the  diviners  formed  a distinct 
class  which  possessed  important  powers.  They  were 
sent  for  whenever  the  king  was  ill,  to  declare  the 
cause  of  his  illness,  which  they  usually  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  an  individual,  whom  they  named,  had 
sworn  falsely  hy  the  Royal  Hearth.  Those  accused 
in  this  way,  if  found  guilty  by  several  bodies  of 
diviners,  were  beheaded  for  the  a|fence,  and  their 
original  accusers  received  their  jl^^rty.‘  It  must 
have  been  important  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
persons  who  wielded  such  a power  as  this. 

Such  were  the  most  striking  customs  of  the  Scythian 
people,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 
who  were  the  dominant  race  over  a large  portion  of 
the  Steppe  country.*  Coarse  and  repulsive  in  their 
appearance,  fierce  in  their  tempers,  savage  in  their 
habits  ; not  individually  very  brave,  but  powerful  by 
their  numbers,  and  by  a mode  of  warfare  which 
was  diflScult  to  meet,  and  in  which  long  use  had  given 
them  great  expertness,  they  were  an  enemy  who 
might  well  strike  alarm  even  into  a nation  so  strong 
and  warlike  as  the  Medes.  Pouring  through  the 
passes  of  the  Caucasus — whence  coming  or  what 
intending  none  knew  * — horde  after  horde  of 


* Herod,  iv.  68,  69. 

® The  Scythians  Proper  of  Hero- 
dotus nod  Hip]xx;rate8  extended  from 
the  Dannhe  and  the  Carpathians  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  Tanais  or  Don 
upon  the  other.  Tlio  Sauroiuata!, 
a race  at  least  half-Scythic  (Herod, 
iv.  110-117),  then  succeedwi,  and 
held  the  country  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Wolga.  Beyond  this  were  the 
Massagutie,  Scythian  in  dress  and 
customs  (ib.  i.  215),  reaching  down 
to  the  Jaxartca  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Caspian.  In  the  some  neigh- 
bourhood wore  the  Asiatic  Scythe  or 

VOL.  II. 


Sacse,  who  seem  to  have  bordered 
upon  the  Bactrians. 

* The  opinion  of  Herodotus  that 
they  entered  Asia  in  jmnuit  tf  the 
Cimmerians  is  childish,  and  may 
safely  bo  set  aside.  (Sec  the  author’s 
lleroilotus,  vol.  i.  p.  301, 2nd  edition  ; 
comjarcMr.Orote’s  History  of  Oreece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  431,  2nd  edition.)  The 
two  movements  may,  however,  have 
been  in  some  degree  connected,  both 
resulting  from  some  great  disturb- 
ance among  the  races  peopling  the 
Steppe  region. 
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Scythians  blackened  the  rich  plains  of  the  South. 
On  they  came,  as  before  observed,  like  a flight  of 
locusts,  countless,  irresistible — swarming  into  Iberia 
and  Upper  Media — finding  the  land  before  them  a 
garden,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  a howling  wilder- 
ness. Neither  age  nor  sex  would  be  spared.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  open  country  and  of  the  villages, 
if  they  did  not  make  their  escape  to  high  mountain 
tops  or  otherAjrongholds,  would  be  ruthlessly 
massacred  by  the  invaders,  or,  at  best,  forced  to 
become  their  slaves.*  The  crops  would  be  consumed, 
the  herds  swept  ofiF  or  destroyed,  the  villages  and 
homesteads  burnt,  the  whole  country  made  a scene 
of  desolation.  Their  ravages  would  resemble  those 
of  the  Huns  when  they  poured  into  Italy,*  or  of  the 
Bulgarians  when  they  overran  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.*  In  most  instances  the 
strongly  fortified  towns  would  resist  them,  unless 
they  had  patience  to  sit  down  before  their  walls  and 
by  a prolonged  blockade  to  starve  them  into  sub- 
mission. Sometimes,  before  things  reached  this 
point,  they  might  consent  to  receive  a tribute  and 
to  retire.  At  other  times,  convinced  that  by  per- 
severance they  would  reap  a rich  reward,  they  may 
have  remained  till  the  besieged  city  fell,  when  there 
must  have  ensued  an  indescribable  scene  of  havoc, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed.  According  to  the  broad 
expression  of  Herodotus,  the  Scythians  were  masters 
of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  from  the  Caucasus  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight 
years.’  This  statement  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  ; 


* On  the  employment  of  slaves  by 
the  Scythians  soc  Herod,  iv.  1-4. 

‘ Gibbon,  DecHtie  and  Fall,  vol.  i v. 


pp.  23i)-345,  Smith’s  edition. 

• Ibid.  vol.  V.  pp.  170-172. 
' Herod,  i.  IOC ; iv.  1,  &c. 
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but  still  it  would  seem  to  bo  certain  that  the  great 
invasion  of  which  he  speaks  was  not  confined  to 
Media,  but  extended  to  the  adjacent  countries  of 
Armenia  and  Assyria,  whence  it  spread  to  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  hordes  probably  swarmed  down  from 
Media  through  the  Zagros  passes  into  the  richest 
portion  of  Assyria,  the  flat  country  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Tigris.  The  old  cities,  rich  with 
the  accumulated  stores  of  ages,  were  besieged,  and 
perhaps  taken,  and  their  palaces  wantonly  burnt,  by 
tlie  barbarous  invaders.  The  tide  then  swept  on. 
Wandering  from  district  to  district,  plundering 
everywhere,  settling  nowhere,  the  clouds  of  horse 
passed  over  Mesopotamia,  the  force  of  the  invasion 
becoming  weaker  as  it  spread  itself,  until  in  Syria  it 
reached  its  term  through  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Psammetichus.  This  monarch,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,®  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  approach  of  a great  Scythian  host,  which 
threatened  to  overrun  Egypt,  and  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Ascalon,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  to  their 
leader  and  prevailed  on  him  by  rich  gifts  to  abstain 
from  his  enterprise,*  From  this  time  the  power  of 
the  invaders  seems  to  have  declined.  Their  strength 
could  not  but  sufl'er  by  the  long  series  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  skirmishes  in  which  they  were  engaged 
year  after  year  against  enemies  in  no  wise  con- 
temptible ; it  would  likewise  deteriorate  through 
their  excesses ; and  it  may  even  have  received  some 
injury  from  intestine  quarrels.  After  a while,  the 
nations  whom  they  had  overrun,  whose  armies  they 


• Herod,  ii.  157. 

• Ibid.  i.  105. 

“ The  tale  connecting  the  Enarecs 


with  the  Syrian  Venus  and  the  sack 
of  Ascalon  (Ibid.)  seems  to  glance  at 
this  source  of  weakness. 
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had  defeated,  and  whose  cities  they  had  given  to  tho 
flames,  began  to  recover  themselves.  Saracus,  among 
others,  repaired  his  walls,  and  began  building  him- 
self a new  palace  at  Calah.  Cyaxares,  it  is  probable, 
commenced  an  aggressive  war  against  such  of  the 
invaders  as  had  remained  within  the  limits  of  his 
dominions,  and  soon  drove  them  beyond  his  borders.’* 
Other  kings  may  have  followed  his  example.  In  a 
little  while — long,  probably,  before  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  Herodotus  had  expired — the  Scythian  power 
was  completely  broken.  Many  bands  may  have 
returned  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  Steppe  countiy. 
Others  submitted  and  took  service  under  the  native 
rulers  of  Asia.”  Great  numbers  were  slain ; and 
except  in  a province  of  Armenia,  which  henceforward 
became  known  as  Sacas6ne,  ’ and  perhaps  in  one 
Syrian  town,  which  wo  find  called  Scythopolis,*  the 
invaders  left  no  trace  of  their  brief  but  terrible 
inroad. 

If  we  have  been  right  in  supposing  that  the 
Scythian  attack  fell  with  as  much  severity  on  tho 
Assyrians  as  on  any  other  Asiatic  people,  we  can 
scarcely  be  in  error  if  we  ascribe  to  this  cause  the 
rapid  and  sudden  decline  of  the  Empire  under  its  last 
monarch.  The  country  had  been  ravaged  and  depo- 
pulated, the  provinces  had  been  plundered,  many  of 


” Herx)d.  i.  106 ; iv.  4. 

“ Ibid.  i.  73. 

* The  Sacasaani  or  Saoesina;  were 
first  mentioned  by  tho  historians  of 
Alexander  (Arrian,  Erp.  Al.  iii.  8). 
Their  country,  Sacasfind,  is  restardwl 
as  a part  of  Armenia  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  767),  Eustathius  (ad  Diouys.  Per. 
1.  750),  and  others.  It  lay  towards 
the  north-east,  near  Albania  and 
Iberia.  (Plin.  II.  N.  vi.  10;  Arrian, 


1.  s.  c.) 

’ The  earliest  mention  of  Scytho- 
polis  is  probably  that  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  Judges  (i.  27),  where  it  is 
identified  with  Ectb-shcan  or  Beth- 
Slian.  The  first  profane  writer  who 
mentions  it  is  Polybius  (v.  70,  § 4). 
No  writer  states  how  it  obtained  the 
name,  until  wo  come  down  to  Syn- 
celluB  (db.  A.D.  800),  who  connects 
the  change  with  this  invasion. 
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the  great  towns  had  been  taken  and  sacked,  the 
palaces  of  the  old  kings  had  been  burnt,®  and  all  the 
gold  and  silver  that  was  not  hid  away  had  been 
carried  off.  Assyria,  when  the  Scythians  quitted  her, 
was  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Weak  and  ex- 
hausted, she  seemed  to  invite  a permanent  conqueror. 
If  her  limits  had  not  much  shrunk,  if  the  provinces 
still  acknowledged  her  authority,  it  was  from  habit 
rather  than  from  fear,  or  because  they  too  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  Northern  barbarians.  The  common 
calamity  had  perhaps  drawn  closer  the  bands  between 
the  sovereign  state  and  its  vassals,  which  in  ordinary 
times  had  very  little  restraining  power.  We  find 
Babylon  subject  to  Assyria  to  the  very  last;*  and 
we  seem  to  see  that  Judsea  passed  from  the  rule  of 
the  Assyrians  under  that  of  the  Babylonians,  without 
any  interval  of  independence  or  any  need  of  re-con- 
quest. But  if  these  two  powers  at  the  south-eastern 
and  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  empire  con- 
tinued faithful,  the  less  distant  nations  could  scarcely 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke. 

Saracus,  then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians, 
had  still  an  empire  to  rule,  and  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  commenced  some  attempts  at  re-organizing 
and  re-invigorating  the  governmental  system  to  which 
the  domination  of  the  Scyths  must  have  given  a rude 
shock.  At  Calah  he  certainly  began  the  construction 
of  a building,  which  apparently  was  intended  for  a 
palace,  but  which  contrasts  most  painfully  with  the 
palatial  erections  of  former  kings.  The  waning 


’ The  pnlaces  at  Calah  (Nimrod) 
must,  I think,  have  been  burnt  before 
the  laat  king  commena'd  tlie  S.E, 
edifice.  Those  of  Nineveh  may  have 


escaped  till  the  capture  by  the  Medea. 

‘ Abyden.  ap.  Enacb.  Chron.  Can. 
i.  9.  (See  the  passage  which  is  quoted 
at  length,  supra,  p.  605,  note  *.) 
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glory  of  the  monarchy  was  made  patent  both  to  the 
nation  and  to  strangers  by  an  edifice  where  coarse 
slabs  of  common  limestone,  unsculptured  and  unin- 
scribed, replaced  the  alabaster  bas-reliefs  of  former 
times ; and  where  a simple  plaster  above  the  slabs  “ 
was  the  substitute  for  the  richly  patterned  enamelled 
bricks  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Asshur-bani-pal. 
A set  of  small  chambers,  of  which  no  one  exceeded 
forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  sufficed  for  the  last  Assyrian  king, 
whose  shrunken  Court  could  no  longer  have  filled  the 
vast  halls  of  his  ancestors.  The  Nimrud  palace  of  Sa- 
racus  seems  to  have  covered  less  than  one  half  of  the 
space  occupied  by  any  former  palace  upon  the  mound  ; 
it  had  no  grand  facade,  no  magnificent  gateway ; the 
rooms,  curiously  misshapen,®  as  if  taste  had  declined 
with  power  and  wealth,  were  mostly  small  and  incon- 
venient, running  in  suites  which  opened  into  one 
another  \vithout  any  approaches  from  courts  or  pas- 
sages, roughly  paved  with  limestone  flags,  and  com- 
posed of  sun-dried  bricks  faced  with  limestone  and 
plaster.  That  Saracus  should  have  been  reduced 
even  to  contemplate  residing  in  this  poor  and  mean 
dwelling  is  the  strongest  pos.sible  proof  of  Assyria’s 
decline  and  decay  at  a period  preceding  by  some 
years  her  final  destruction. 

It  is  possible  that  this  edifice  may  not  have  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  Saracus’s  death,  and  in  that 
case  we  may  suppose  that  its  extreme  rudeness  would 
have  received  certain  embellishments  had  he  lived  to 
finish  the  structure.  While  it  was  being  erected,  he 


* Layard,  NineveJt  ami  ils  lie-  • See  Mr.  Uayard's  Plan  (AV/itW* 
nuiiiis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39;  Nineveh  ami  its  Ueimiius,  f>.  39). 
ami  babylort,  p.  655. 
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must  have  resided  elsewhere.  Apparently,  he  held 
his  court  at  Nineveh  during  this  period ; and  it  was 
certainly  there  that  he  made  his  last  arrangements 
for  defence,’  and  his  final  stand  against  the  enemy, 
who  took  advantage  of  his  weak  condition  to  press 
forward  the  conquest  of  the  empire. 

Tlie  Medes,  in  their  strong  upland  country, 
aboimding  in  rocky  hills,  and  nmning  up  in  places 
into  mountain-chains,  had  probably  sufiered  much 
less  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scyths  than  the  Assy- 
rians in  their  comparatively  defenceless  plains.  Of 
all  the  nations  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  the  invasion 
they  were  evidently  the  first  to  recover  themselves,* 
partly  from  the  local  causes  here  noticed,  partly 
perhaps  from  their  inherent  vigour  and  strength.  If 
Herodotus’s  date  for  the  original  inroad  of  the  Scy- 
thians is  correct,*  not  many  years  can  have  elapsed 
before  the  tide  of  war  turned,  and  the  Medes  began 
to  make  head  against  their  assailants,  recovering 
possession  of  most  parts  of  their  country,  and  expel- 
ling or  overpowering  the  hordes  at  whose  insolent 
domination  they  had  chafed  from  the  first  hour  of  the 
invasion.  It  was  probably  as  early  as  b.c.  627,  five 
years  after  the  Scyths  crossed  the  Caucasus,  according 
to  Herodotus,  that  Cyaxares,  having  sufficiently 
re-established  his  power  in  Media,  began  once  more 
to  aspire  after  foreign  conquests.  Casting  his  eyes 
aroimd  upon  the  neighbouring  countries,  he  became 


^ Abydenus,  1.  8.  c. 

■ Herod,  i.  io6;  iv.  4. 

“ I do  not  regard  this  date  as  pos- 
sessing much  value,  since  the  Median 
chronology  of  Herodotus  is  purely 
artificial.  (See  Itawlinsou’s  Uero- 
tlotut,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-342.)  I incline 


to  believe  tliat  the  Scythian  invasion 
took  place  earlier  than  Herodotus 
allows,  and  that  eight  or  ton  years 
intervened  l)etween  the  first  ap- 
; peamnee  of  the  Scyths  in  Media  and 
I the  second  siege  of  Nineveh  by 
1 Cyaxares. 
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aware  of  the  exhaustion  of  Assyria,  and  perceived 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance 
to  a sudden  and  vigorous  attack.  He  therefore  col- 
lected a large  army  and  invaded  Assyria  from  the 
east,  while  it  would  seem  that  the  Susianians,  with 
whom  he  had  perhaps  made  an  alliance,  attacked  her 
from  the  south.'” 

To  meet  this  double  danger,  Saracus,  the  Assyrian 
king,  determined  on  dividing  his  forces ; and,  while 
he  entrusted  a portion  of  them  to  a general,  Nahopo- 
lassar,  who  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Babylon  and 
engage  the  enemy  advancing  from  the  sea,  he  him- 
self wnth  the  remainder  made  ready  to  receive  the 
Medes.  In  idea  this  was  probably  a judicious  dis- 
position of  the  troops  at  his  disposal ; it  was  politic 
to  prevent  a junction  of  the  two  assailing  powei  s; 
and,  as  the  greater  danger  was  that  which  threatened 
from  the  Medes, ’it  was  well  for  the  king  to  reserve 
himself  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  meet  this 
enemy.  But  the  most  prudent  arrangements  may  be 
disconcerted  by  the  treachery  of  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  their  execution ; and  so  it  was  in  the 
present  instance.  The  faithless  Nabopolassar  saw  in 
his  sovereign’s  difficulty  his  own  ojiportunity ; and, 
instead  of  marching  against  Ass^^ria’s  enemies,  as  his 
duty  required  him,  he  secretly  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment -with  Cyaxares,  agreed  to  become  his  ally 
against  the  Assyrians,  and  obtained  the  Median  king’s 
daughter  as  a bride  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  eldest 
son.'  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  then  joined  their 


*“  ITio  “ tiirm®  vnlpi  collwticijc 
qua;  a mari  advci-sus  i^racum  ad- 
vpntahant”  (Abyd.  I.  s.  c.)  can  only, 

1 tliiuk,  be  Siiaianiana,  or  Susiiuiiaus 
aaaisted  by  Chaldxans.  | 


* See  above,  p.  605,  note  ' ; and 
compare  I’olyhistor  (ap.  SynccU. 
Chroridijraph.  p.  210,  A.),  Tovtov 
Nn^onoXtirrn/toM  | d noXvtWiup 
I AXt(apdpO£  SapdaifunaXXoif  KoXtl 
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eflforts  against  Nineveh;*  and  Saracus,  unable  to 
resist  them,  took  counsel  of  his  despair,  and,  after  all 
means  of  resistance  were  exhausted,  burned  himself 
in  his  palace.*  It  is  uncertain  whether  we  possess 
any  further  historical  details  of  the  siege.  The  nar- 
rative of  Ctesias  may  embody  a certain  number  of 
the  facts,  as  it  certainly  represented  with  truth  the 
strange  yet  not  incredible  termination.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  feel  sure,  with  regard  to  any 
statement  made  solely  by  that  wu’iter,  that  it  has  any 
other  source  than  his  imagination.  Hence  the  de- 
scription of  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as  given  by 
Diodorus  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  seems  undeserv- 
ing of  a place  in  history,  though  the  attention  of  the 
curious  may  properly  be  directed  to  it.‘ 


irtfi^^rayra  npos  ’AorvdyijF  traTpoTrqv 
Mrjdftas  leal  Ttjv  Ovyartpa  avrov 
'A/ititTijK  Xaffirra  yi/i(pijy  tit  top 
aurov  ^ofiov^ollovofTiap.  Or.  as 
Euscliius  re[xjrts  him  (C'A/ion.  Van. 
Pars  1“,  c.  iv.),  “ Jam  post  Sam- 
mughem  imperavit  Clialchi'is  Sai-da- 
na|ullu8  xxi.  atmis.  Is  ad  Asda- 
bagem,  c|ui  oral  Medica'  gcntia  fira-ses 
et  satrapa,  copiaa  auxiliari-s  misit, 
videlicet  ut  hlio  suo  Nabiiaxlros- 
soru  desi>oiidcret  Amubiam  e tiliabus 
Asilabagis  utiaiu.” 

’ Set!,  tiesides  Abydenus  and  Poly- 
bistor,  Tobit  xiv.  15  (where  both 
kings,  however,  are  wrongly  named), 
and  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  5,  § 1. 

’ Abydcn.  ap.  F.iiscb.  Vhron.  Can. 
Pars  1”*,  c.  ix.  p.  25 ; Syncell.  Vhro- 
noyraph.  p.  210,  B. 

* The  self-immolation  of  Saracus 
has  a parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Israelitish  king,  Zimri,  who,  “ when 
he  saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  went 
into  the  poloce  of  the  king’s  house, 
and  burnt  tiui  king’s  house  over  him, 
and  died"  (1  Kings  xvi.  IS);  and 
again  in  that  of  the  Persian  governor, 
B^-s,  who  burnt  himself  with  his 


wives  and  children  at  Eton  (Herod, 
vii.  107). 

• Sec  Died.  Sic.  ii.  24-27.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  Meilcs  were 
accomi>anied  by  the  Persians,  and 
the  Babylonians  by  some  Arabian 
allies.  The  assailing  army  num- 
beretl  400,000.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment the  Assyrians  were  victorious, 
and  the  attacking  army  had  to  fly 
to  the  mountains  (Zagros).  A second 
and  a third  attempt  met  with  no 
better  siicceas.  The  fortune  of  war 
first  changed  on  the  arrival  of  a 
contingent  from  Bactria,  who  joined 
the  assailants  in  a night  attack  on 
the  Assyrian  camp,  which  was  com- 
pletely successful.  The  Assyrian 
monarch  sought  the  shelter  of  his 
capital,  leaving  bis  army  under  the 
command  of  his  brother-in-law  Salav 
mcncs.  Salffimencs  was  soon  defeated 
and  slain  ; and  the  siege  of  the  city 
then  commenced.  It  oontinuetl  for 
more  than  two  years  without  result. 
In  the  third  year  an  unusually  wet 
si'ason  caused  the  river  to  rise  extra- 
ordinarily, and  destroy  above  two 
mi  les  (?)  of  the  city  wall ; u pou  which 
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Tho  empire  of  the  Assyrians  thus  fell,  not  so  much 
from  any  inherent  weakness,  nor  from  the  effect  of 
gradual  decay,  but  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances — the  occurrence  of  a terrible  inroad  of 
Northern  barbarians  just  at  the  time  when  a warlike 
nation,  long  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  and 
within  a short  distance  of  her  capital,  was  increasing, 
partly  by  natural  and  regular  causes,  partly  by  acci- 
dental and  abnormal  ones,  in  greatness  and  strength. 
It  will  be  proper,  in  treating  of  the  history  of  Media, 
to  trace  out,  as  far  as  our  materials  allow,  these 
various  causes,  and  to  examine  tlie  mode  and  extent 
of  their  operation.  But  such  an  inquiry  is  not  suited 
for  this  place,  since,  if  fully  made,  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  away  from  our  present  subject,  which  is  the 
history  of  Assyria ; while,  if  made  partially,  it  would 
be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another 
volume.  The  sketch  here  attempted  of  Assyrian 
history  will  now  be  brought  to  a close  by  a few 
observations  on  tlie  general  nature  of  the  monarchy, 
on  its  extent  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  and  on 
the  character  of  its  civilisation.® 

The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a 


the  king,  whom  an  oracle  had  told 
to  fear  nothing  till  tho  river  became 
his  enemy,  despaired,  and  making  a 
funeral  pile  of  all  liis  richest  fur- 
niture, burnt  himself  with  his  con- 
cubines and  his  eunuchs  in  his  ]julace. 
llie  Medes  and  tlieir  allies  then  en- 
tered the  town  on  the  side  which  the 
flood  had  laid  open,  and  after  plun- 
dering it,  destroyed  it. 

* The  author  has  transferred  these 
observations,  with  such  alterations 
as  the  progress  of  discovery  has  ren- 
dered necessary,  from  an  Essay  “On 
the  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
Ureat  Assyrian  Empire,”  which  he 


published  in  1858,  in  his  Uerodotits. 
lie  found  that  five  years  of  addi- 
tional study  of  the  subject  had 
changed  none  of  his  views,  and  that 
if  he  wrote  a new  “ Summary,”  he 
would  merely  repeat  in  other  words 
what  he  had  already  written  with  a 
good  deal  of  care.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  having  reason  to 
1 believe  that  the  present  work  is  read 
j in  quarters  to  which  his  version  of 
I Herodotus  never  jieuetrated,  he  has 
I thought  that  a republication  of  his 
I former  remarks  would  be  open  to  no 
valid  objection. 
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space  of  at  least  a thousand  years ; but  the  empire 
can  only,  at  the  utmost,  be  considered  to  have  lasted 
six  centuries  and  a half,  from  b.c.  1270  or  b.c.  1273  to 
B.C.  625 — the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Cyaxares.  In 
reality,  the  period  of  extensive  domination  seems  to 
have  commenced  with  Asshur-ris-elim,’  about  b.c. 
1150,  so  that  the  duration  of  the  true  empire  did  not 
much  exceed  five  centuries.  The  limits  of  the  domi- 
nion varied  considerably  within  this  period,  the  empire 
expanding  or  contracting  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
prince  by  whom  the  throne  was  occupied.  The 
extreme  extent  appears  not  to  have  been  reached 
until  almost  immediately- before  the  last  rapid  decline 
set  in,  the  widest  dominion  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  of  Susiana, 
and  of  the  Armenians.®  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
prince’s  reign  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the  por- 
tion of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  great  Persian  desert  on  the  other.  South- 
wards the  boundary  was  formed  by  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to 
have  advanced  to  the  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus, 
but  to  have  been  formed  by  a fluctuating  line,  which 
did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period  extend  so 
far  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia.  Besides 
her  Asiatic  dominions  Assyria  possessed  also  at  this 
time  a portion  of  Africa,  her  authority  being  acknow- 
ledged by  Egypt  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Thebes. 
The  countries  included  within  the  limits  thus  indi- 
cated, and  subject  during  the  period  in  question  to 


’ Supra,  pp.  30S-310. 


' Supra,  pp.  493,  494. 
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Assyrian  influence,  were  chiefly  the  following : — 
Susiana,  ChaldaBa,  Babylonia,  Media,  Matiene  or  the 
Zagros  range,  Mesopotamia ; parts  of  Armenia,  Cap- 
padocia, and  Cilicia ; Syria,  Phcenicia,  Palestine, 
Idumaja,  a portion  of  Arabia,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Egypt.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  also,  it  is  probable, 
a dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  Persia  Proper, 
Bactria,  and  Sogdiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards 
the  north  did  not  on  this  side  reach  further  than 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasvin,  and  towards  the 
south  was  confined  within  the  mountain  barrier  of  Za- 
gros. Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,*  Lycia, 
even  Pamphylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian 
arms  having  never,  so  far  as  appears,  penetrated 
beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  tbe  river  Halys. 

The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the 
great  Mesopotamian  monarchy  over  the  countries 
included  within  the  limits  above  indicated,  will  per- 
haps be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  “ reigned  over  all  the 
kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt : they 
brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of 
his  fife.”  * The  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  the 
earliest  empires  is,  that  they  are  a mere  congeries  of 
kingdoms ; the  countries  over  which  the  dominant 
state  acquires  an  influence,  not  only  retain  their 


* The  homage  of  Lydia  on  a single 
occasion  is  not  enough  to  iiidicatu  a 
real  subjection  to  Assyria. 

• 1 Kings  iv.  21.  Compare  ver. 
24 ; and  for  the  complete  organisa- 
tion of  the  empire,  sec  ch.  x.,  where 
it  a])iears  that  the  kings  “ brought 


every  man  his  present,  a rate  year 
by  year  ” (ver.  25) ; aiid  that  the 
amount  of  the  annual  revenue  from 
all  sources  was  660  talents  of  gold 
(ver.  14).  See  also  2 Chron.  ix.  13- 
28,  and  I’s.  Ixxii.  8-11. 
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distinct  individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  some  modem 
empires,®  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as  they  were 
before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain  obligations 
contracted  towards  the  paramount  authority.  They 
keep  their  old  laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of 
kings,  their  law  of  succession,  their  whole  internal 
organisation  and  machinery  ; they  only  acknowledge 
an  external  suzerainty,  which  binds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the 
Empire.  These  duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest 
times,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  “ hom- 
age ” and  “ tribute ; ” the  subject  kings  “ servo  ” and 
“ bring  presents ; ” they  are  bound  to  acts  of  sub- 
mission, must  attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain  when 
summoned,®  unless  they  have  a reasonable  excuse, 
must  there  salute  him  as  a superior,  and  otherwise 
acknowledge  his  rank ; * above  all,  they  must  pay 
him  regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  them  at  the  time  of  their  submission  or 
subjection,  the  unauthorised  withholding  of  which  is 
open  and  avowed  rebellion.®  Finally,  they  must 
allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their  dominions, 
and  must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of 
their  country  on  the  part  of  his  enemies.*  Such  are 
the  earliest  and  most  essential  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the  primitive 


’ Our  own  for  instance,  and  the 
Austrian. 

’ There  are  sereral  cases  of  this 
kind  in  the  Inscriptions.  (Journal 
the  Asiatic  Sotkrty,  vol.  xii.  p. 
i45 ; Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,  p. 
6G,  &c.)  Perhaps  the  visit  of  Abaz 
to  Tiglath-Pilescr  (2  Kings  xvi.  10) 
was  of  tiiis  character. 

‘ Cf.  Ps.  Ixiii.  11:  “All  kings 


shall  fall  down  before  him.”  This 
is  said  primarily  of  Solomon.  The 
usual  expression  in  the  Inscriptions 
is  tliat  the  subject  kings  “ kiss^  the 
sceptre”  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

* See  2 Kings  xvii.  4,  and  the  In- 
scriptions passim. 

• Josiali  iierhaps  perished  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29 ; 2 Chron.  xxxv.  ^23). 
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type,  like  that  of  Assyria ; and  these  obligations, 
with  the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  power  of  the  protection  of  its  dependants 
against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
sole  links  ’ which  joined  together  in  one  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  a government  of  the  character 
here  described  contains  within  it  elements  of  constant 
disunion  and  disorder.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, with  an  active  and  energetic  prince  upon  the 
throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a 
realisation  of  much  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The 
subject  monarchs  pay  annually  their  due  share  of 
“ the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire  ; ” * and  the 
better  to  secure  the  favour  of  their  common  sovereign, 
add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest  produc- 


■ In  somo  empires  of  this  type, 
the  subject  states  have  an  additional 
obligation — that  of  furnishing  con- 
tingents to  swell  the  armies  of  the 
dominant  ixiwcr.  But  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  Assyrians  hav- 
ing raised  troops  in  this  way.  The 
testimony  of  the  hook  of  Judith  is 
worthless  ; and  perhajis  the  circum- 
stance that  Nebuchodonosor  is  made 
to  collect  his  army  from  all  quarters 
(as  the  Peisians  were  wont  to  do) 
may  be  adderl  to  the  proofs  elsewhere 
adduced  (see  the  author's  llerodotn*, 
vol.  i.  p.  195,  2nd  cd.)  of  the  late- 
ness of  its  composition.  We  do  not 
find,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the 
Inscriptions,  any  jiroof  of  the  Assy- 
rian armies  being  com|X)8ed  of  others 
than  the  dominant  race.  Mr.  Vance 
Smith  assumes  the  contrary  (Pro- 
phecies, &c.,  pp.  92,  183,  201)  ; but 
the  only  (lassagc  which  is  important 
anrong  all  those  explained  by  him 
in  this  sense  (Isa.  xxii.  G)  is  very 
doubtfully  referred  to  an  attack  on 
Jerusalem  by  th'  Aaa/ruim.  Per- 


haps it  is  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  proidiotic  vision,  .is 
Babylon  itself  has  been  the  main 
figure  in  the  preceding  chapter,  llio 
negative  of  course  cannot  bo  proved ; 
but  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for 
concluding  that  “ the  various  subject 
races  were  incorporated  into  the  As- 
syrian army.”  An  Assyrian  army, 
it  should  l)c  remembered,  does  not 
ordinarily  exceed  one,  or  at  most 
two,  hundred  thousand  men. 

* This  is  an  expression  not  un- 
common in  the  Inscriptions.  We 
may  gather  from  a passage  in  Sen- 
nacherib's annals,  where  it  occurs, 
that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of  the 
nature  cither  of  a poll-tax  or  of  a land- 
tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hezekiah’s 
dominions  were  taken  from  him  and 
bestowed  on  neighbouring  princes,  the 
Assyrian  king  Ulls  us  that  “ accord- 
ing as  be  increased  the  dominions  of 
the  other  chiefs,  so  he  augmented  the 
amount  of  tribute  which  they  were 
to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury.” 
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tions  of  their  respective  kingdoms.*  The  material 
resources  of  the  different  countries  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  dominant  power ; and  skilled  work- 
men “ are  readily  lent  for  the  service  of  the  court, 
who  adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  resi- 
dences, and  transplant  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
of  their  several  states  to  the  imperial  capital.  But 
no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  as  a dis- 
astrous expedition,  a foreign  attack,  a domestic  con- 
spiracy, or  even  an  untimely  and  unexpected  death 
of  the  reigning  prince,  than  the  inherent  weakness  of 
this  sort  of  government  at  once  displays  itself — the 
whole  fabric  of  the  empire  falls  asunder — each  king- 
dom re-asserts  its  independence — tribute  ceases  to  be 
paid — and  the  mistress  of  a hundred  states  suddenly 
finds  herself  thrust  hack  into  her  primitive  condition, 
stripped  of  the  dominion  which  has  been  her  strength, 
and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources.  Then 
the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  be  commenced 
anew — one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun 
and  the  rebel  monarchs  chastised — tribute  is  re- 
imposed, submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  the  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Pro- 
gress is  of  course  slow  and  uncertain,  where  the 


’ It  i«  not  always  easy  to  sejiaratc  I 
the  tribute  from  the  presents,  as  the 
tribute  itself  is  sometimes  paid  partly 
in  kind  (supra,  p.  315) ; but  in  the 
case  of  Ilezekiah  we  may  clearly 
draw  the  distinction,  by  oomiarino 
Scripture  with  the  account  given  by 
Senmicherih.  The  tribute  in  this 
instance  was  “ 300  talents  of  silver 
and  30  talents  of  gold”  (2  Kings 
xviii.  14) ; the  additional  presents 
were,  500  talents  of  silver,  various 
mineral  products,  thrones  and  beds 
and  rich  furniture,  the  skins  and 


I horns  of  beasts,  coral,  ivory,  and 
amber. 

ITie  Assyrian  kings  arc  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  cedar  and  other 
timber  in  Lebanon  and  Amanus. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  derived  marbles 
from  the  country  of  the  Nairi  (supra, 
p.  320). 

*'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  six.  pp.  1.37,  148,  &c.  Sen- 
nacherib uses  I’heemcians  to  con- 
struct his  vessels  un  the  Ti^s  and 
to  navigate  them.  (See  sSovc,  p. 
448.) 
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empire  has  continually  to  be  built  up  again  from  its 
foundations,  and  where  at  any  time  a day  may  undo 
the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of 
rebellion,  recourse  is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which 
diminish  the  danger  to  the  central  power  at  the  cost 
of  extreme  misery  and  often  almost  entire  ruin  to  the 
subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  lands  wasted, 
the  flocks  and  herds  carried  off,*  the  towns  pillaged 
and  burnt,  or  in  some  cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown  transferred  to 
another,  the  people  punished  by  the  execution  of 
hundreds  or  thousands,’  as  well  as  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  tribute  money ; ’ but  sometimes  wholesale 
deportation  of  the  inhabitants  is  practised,  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried  away  captive  by 
the  conquerors,^  and  either  employed  in  servile  labour 
at  the  capital,'  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a distant 
province.  With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  a feature,  has  made 


* The  numbers  are  often  marvel- 

lous. Sennacherib  in  one  foray  drives 
off  7200  horses,  11,000  mules,  6230 
camels,  120,000  oxen,  and  800,000 
sheep!  Sometimes  the  sheep  and 
oxen  arc  said  to  be  “ countless  as  the 
stars  of  heaven.”  | 

’ The  usual  modes  of  punishment 
are  beheading  and  impaling.  As- 
shur-idanni-pal  impales  on  one  oc- 
casion “ thirty  chiefs ; ” on  another 
he  beheads  250  warriors ; on  a third 
he  impales  captives  on  every  side 
of  the  rebellious  city.  Compare 
the  conduct  of  Darius  (Herod,  iii. 
159). 

• This  frequently  tabes  place.  (See 
above,  pp.  339,  342,  &c.)  Hezekiah 
evidently  expects  an  augmentation 
when  he  says,  “That  which  thou 


puttest  upon  me  I will  bear"  (2 
Kings  xviii.  14). 

< It  has  been  noticed  (supra,  pp. 
430  and  436)  that  Sennacherib  carri^ 
into  captivity  from  Judiea  more  than 
200,000  persons,  and  an  equal  or 
greater  number  from  the  tribes  along 
the  Euphrates.  Tlie  practice  is  con- 
stant, but  the  numbers  are  not  com- 
monly given. 

* As  the  Aramasans,  Chaldreans, 
Armenians,  and  Cilicians,  by  Sen- 
nacherib (supra,  p.  463),  and  the 
numerous  captives  who  built  his 
temples  and  palaces,  by  Sargon  (In- 
scriptiont  des  Sargonrdes,i>.  31).  The 
captives  may  be  seen  engaged  in 
their  labours,  under  taskmasters, 
upon  the  monuments.  (Supra,  vol. 
i.  p.  497.) 
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ns  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Assyrians  from  very  early  times,®  and  to  have  become 
by  degrees  a sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  govern- 
ment. In  the  most  flonrisliing  period  of  their 
dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esar-haddon — it  prevailed  most  widely  and  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  Chaldaeans  were 
transported  into  Armenia,’  Jews  and  Israelites  into 
Assyria  and  Media,"  Arabians,  Babjdonians,  Susi- 
anians,  and  Persians  into  Palestine  * — the  most 
distant  portions  of  the  empire  changed  inhabitants, 
and  no  sooner  did  a people  become  troublesome  from 
its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it  was 
weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a 
severance  of  all  its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion 
was  in  some  measure  kept  down,  and  the  position  of 
the  central  or  sovereign  state  was  rendered  so  far 
more  secure ; but  this  comparative  security  was 
gained  by  a great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when 
foreign  invasion  came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  w'eak- 
ened  at  once  and  alienated  by  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received,  were  found  to  have  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  effectual  aid  to  their 
enslaver.’ 

Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the 
empire  of  the  Assyrians.  It  emlx>died  the  earliest, 
simplest,  and  most  crude  conception  which  the  human 


“ Sec  the  ann-ils  of  Asahiir-idanni- 
pal,  where,  however,  the  numbers 
carried  off  are  small — in  one  case 
2600,  in  another  2500,  in  others  1200, 
500,  and  300.  Women  at  this 
iicriod  are  carried  off  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  become  the  wives  of  the 
soldiery. 

’ By  Sargon  (supra,  p.  423). 

VOL,  II. 


' 2 Kings  xvii.  6,  and  supra,  p. 
436  and  I.  s.  c. 

• 2 Kings  xvii.  24,  and  Ezra 
iv.  9. 

* 'ITie  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxjii.  29),  which  may  api)car  .an 

j exception,  dix«  not  belong  to  Assy- 
rian, but  rather  to  Babylonian  his- 
I tory. 
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min<l  form's  of  a widely  extended  dominion.  It  was 
a “ kingdom-empire,”  like  the  empires  of  Solomon,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chcdor-laomer,“  and  probably  of 
Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being 
the  largest,  the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best 
known  of  all  such  governments  tliat  has  existed.  It 
exhibits  in  a marked  way  Ixith  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — their  strength 
in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur,  wealth, 
and  refinement  of  the  capital ; their  weakness  in  the 
impoverishment,  the  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent 
disaflfection  of  the  subject  states.  Ever  falling  to 
pieces,  it  was  perpetually  reconstructed  by  the  genius 
and  prowess  of  a long  succession  of  warrior  princes, 
seconded  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  jxiople. 
Fortunate  in  possessing  for  a long  time  no  very 
powerful  neighbour,^  it  found  little  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending itself  throughout  regions  divided  and  sub- 
divided among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,^  incapable  of 
union,  and  singly  quite  unable  to  contend  with  the 
forces  of  a large  and  populous  countiy.  Frequently 
endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  triumphing  over 
them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually 
advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrown 
after  a fierce  struggle  by  a new  kingdom  * formed 


’ fJon.  xiv.  1-12.  above,  vol. 
i.  p|i.  20:5-20.">. 

* Babylonia  and  Susiana  arc  the 
only  large  countries  Ix'rdering  iiion 
Assyria  which  apjicar  to  have  Ix’cn 
in  any  degree  centralise<l.  But  even 
in  Babylonia  there  are  constantly 
found  cities  which  have  independent 
kings,  and  Chaldjca  w.as  always 
tinder  a number  of  chieftains. 

* In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  and  Asshur-idanni-pal, 
each  city  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  I 


• .seems  to  have  its  king.  Twelve 
I kings  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-four 
kings  of  the  Tibareni  (Tuhal%  and 
twenty-seven  kings  of  the  Partm, 
are  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  II. 
The  Phoenician  and  Philistine  cities 
arc  always  sepamteand  indejiendent. 
In  Media  and  Bikan  during  the 
reign  of  Esar-haddon,  every  town 
has  its  chief.  Armenia  is  ]icrha|<s 
less  divided : still  it  is  not  jxirma- 
nently  under  a single  king. 

* Although  Assyria  came  into 
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upon  its  borders,  which,  taking  advantage  of  a time 
of  e.xhaustioh,  and  leagued  witli  the  most  powerful  of 
the  subject  states,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  long-dominant  people. 

In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  while  the  broad  outlines  of  the  govern- 
ment are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  no 
doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the  As- 
syrians differed  probably  from  others  of  the  same 
type.  One  or  two  such  points,  however,  may  perhaps 
he  made  out.  In  the  first  place,  though  religious 
uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  the  empire,  yet 
a religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the  wars,* 
and  attempts  at  any  rate  seem  to  he  made  to  diffuse 
everywhere  a knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  gods 
of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal  than  the 
practice  of  setting  up  in  the  subject  countries  “ the 
laws  of  Asshur”  or  “ altars  to  the  Great  Gods.”  In 
some  instances  not  only  altars  but  temples  are 
erected,  and  priests  are  left  to  superintend  the  wor- 
ship and  secure  its  being  properly  conducted.  The 
history  of  Judiea  is,  however,  enough  to  show  that 
the  continuance  of  the  national  worship  was  at  least 
tolerated,  though  some  formal  acknowledgment  of 
the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part,  of  the 
subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  re- 
quired in  most  cases.’ 


contact  with  Median  tribe.<i  aa  early 
as  the  reign  of  Shalmano.ser  H.  (n.c. 
850),  yet  the  Median  kingdom  which 
comiuered  Assyria  must  he  regarded 
as  a new  formation — the  consequence 
of  a great  immigration  from  the 
East,  perhaps  led  by  Oyaxares. 

“ Sw  above,  p.  323. 


^ It  is  probable  that  the  altar 
which  Aha?,  saw  at  r)am.asciis,  and 
of  which  he  sent  a pattern  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Kings  xvi.  10),  was  Assy- 
rian rather  than  Syrian,  and  that  he 
adopted  the  worship  connected  with 
it  in  defi  i'cnce  to  his  Assyrian  suze- 
rain. 

2 M 2 
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Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain 
countries  'immediately  bordering  on  Assyria  en- 
deavours were  made  from  time  to  time  to  centralise 
and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  substituting,  on  fit 
occasions,  for  the  native  chiefs,  Assyrian  officers  as 
governors.  The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes 

“collectors”  and  “treasurers.”  Their  siXK;ial 

business  is,  of  course,  as  their  names  imply,  to  gather 
in  the  tribute  due  to  the  Great  King,  and  secure  its 
safe  transmission  to  the  capital ; but  they  seem  to 
have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  entrusted  with 
the  civil  government  of  their  respective  districts.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever  extended 
very  far.  The  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount 
Zagros  on  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  centralised  Assyria.  Armenia,  Media, 
Babylonia,  Susiana,  Syria,  Phoenicia,®  Palestine, 
Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarcbs ; 
and  thus  Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed, 
kept  upon  the  whole  her  character  of  a “ kingdom- 
empire.” 

The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a large  su^ect, 
on  which  former  chapters  of  this  work  have,  it  is 
hoped,  thrown  some  light,  and  upon  which  only  a 
very  few  remarks  will  be  here  offered  by  way  of 
recapitulation.  Deriving  originally  letters  and  the 
elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians 
appear  to  have  lieen  content  with  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  and  neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to 
have  progressed  much  beyond  their  instructors.  The 


• Sec  above,  pp.  417, 420, 430,  &c. 

• Eor  a single  (jxception  in  this 
district,  sec  above,  p.  467.  Tlic 
continuance  of  native  kings  in  these 


I«rts  is  strongly  marked  by  the  list 
of  22  subject  monarcbs  in  an  inscri|v 
lion  of  Esar-haddon  (supra,  p.  483, 
I note  '). 
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heavy  incubus  of  a dead  language ' lay  upon  all 
those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to 
become  the  exclusive  possession  of  a learned,  or  per- 
haps a priest  class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress, 
but  was  satisfied  to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former 
ages.  To  understand  the  genius  of  the  Assyrian 
peojile  wo  must  look  to  their  art  and  their  manu- 
factures. These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth,  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  im- 
pression of  the  national  character.  They  show  us  a 
patient,  laborious,  painstaking  people,  with  more 
appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental,  and 
of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture,  the  only 
one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms 
their  chief  glory  ; sculpture,  and  still  more  painting, 
are  subsidiary  to  it.  Again,  it  is  the  most  useful 
edifice — the  palace  or  house — whereon  attention  is 
concentrated — the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest 
attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual,  are  second- 
ary, and  appear  (so  far  as  they  appear  at  all)  simply 
as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is 
the  actual — the  historically  true- — which  the  artist 
strives  to  represent.  Unless  in  the  case  of  a few 
mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
which  is  not  imitated  from  nature.  The  imitation  is 
always  laborious  and  often  most  accurate  and  exact. 
The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  understand  them, 
are  sometimes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to 
impress  the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with 


' The  old  scientitic  treatises  &[>• 
jicar  to  have  been  in  the  ILmiitic  or 
'I’uninian  dialect  of  tlie  I'roto-L'hal- 


da-ans.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
As8hur-liani-|«l  that  t i-anstations 
were  made  to  any  ereat  extent. 
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truth.  Thus  the  coIos.sal  bulls  and  lions  have  five 
legs,  but  iu  order  that  they  may  be  seen  from  every 
point  of  view  with  four — the  ladders  are  placed 
edgeways  against  the  walls  of  besieged  towms,  but  it 
is  to  show  that  they  are  ladders,  and  not  mere  poles 
— walls  of  cities  are  made  disproportionately  small, 
but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael’s  boat,  to  bring  them 
within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a less 
complete  representation  of  the  actual  fact.  The  careful 
finish,  the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration  of  every  hair 
in  a beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of  a 
dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  and 
illustrate  strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and 
honesty  which  pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives 
them  so  great  a portion  of  their  value.  In  concep- 
tion, in  grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of  outline, 
they  fall  undoubtedly  far  Iceland  the  inimitable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greeks ; but  they  have  a grandeur 
and  a dignity,  a boldness,  a strength,  and  an  ap- 
jjearance  of  life,  which  render  them  even  intrinsically 
valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise 
and  admiration.  Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed 
previously,  only  in  the  stiff  and  lifeless  convention- 
alism of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria  to 
confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art 
to  the  vivid  representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of 
human  life.  War  in  all  its  forms — the  march,  the 
battle,  the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the  passage  of 
rivers  and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of 
captives — and  the  “mimic  war”  of  hunting,  the 
chase  of  the  lion,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild 
bull,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chief  subjects  treated 
by  the  Assyrian  sculptors ; and  in  these  the  con- 
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ventiuual  is  discarded  ; fresh  sceues,  new  gioupings, 
liold  and  strange  attitudes  perpetually  appear,  and 
in  the  animal  representiitions  especially  there  is  a 
continual  advance,  the  latest  lx;ing  the  most  spirited, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though 
perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  earlier.  With  no  attempt  to  idealise 
or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a growing  power  of 
depicting ‘things  as  they  are  — an  increased  grace 
and  delicacy  of  execution  ; showing  that  Assyrian 
art  was  progressive,  not  stationary,  and  giving  a 
promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had  circumstances 
permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of 
thorough  and  entire  nationality  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  sure  that  her  manufactures  were  in  the  same 
sense  absolutely  her  own.  The  practice  of  borrowing 
skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered  states  would 
introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other  royal  cities  the 
fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the 
Assyrian  sway  ; and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce 
would  unite  to  enrich  them  with  the  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  all  civilised  countries.  Still,  judging  by  the 
analogy  of  modern  times,  it  seems  mo.st  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  gcxxls 
consumed  in  the  country  would  be  of  home  growth. 
Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  vases,  jars, 
lironzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  ear- 
rings, arms,  working  implements,  &c.,  which  have 
been  found  at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik, 
are  mainly  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyrians.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  represented 
as  worn  liy  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of 
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Babylon,’  always  famous  for  its  tissues;  but  even 
this  is  uncertain ; and  they  are  perhaps  as  likely  to 
have  been  of  home  manufacture.  At  any  rate  the 
bulk  of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  &c.  may  be  regarded 
as  native  products.  These  are  almost  invariably  of 
elegant  form,  and  indicate  a considerable  knowledge 
of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,’  as  well  as  a refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate 
inventions  believed  till  lately  to  have  been  modern. 
Transparent  glass  (which,  however,  was  kno^^^l  also 
in  ancient  Egypt)  is  one  of  these but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens  ‘ discovered  at  Nimrud, 
of  the  use  of  which  as  a magnifying  agent  there  is 
abundant  proof.®  If  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assj-rians  show 
them  to  have  been  well  accpiainted  with  the  principle 
of  the  arch,  that  they  constructed  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
and  drains,  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the 
lever,  and  the  roller,  that  they  understood  the  arts 
of  inlaying,  enamelling,  and  overlaying  wath  metals, 
and  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
finish,  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilisation 
equalled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that 
it  did  not  fall  immeasurably  behind  the  boasted 
achievements  of  the  moderns.  With  much  that  was 
barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a rude  and  in- 
artificial government,  savage  passions,  a debasing 
religion,  and  a general  tendency  to  materialism,  they 


* Quarterly  Review,  No.  clxvii., 
l>p.  150,  151. 

* Sec  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  453-462. 

* Sec  vol.  i.  p.  483. 

* I.avard,  .VuieUrA  ami  Babylon, 
p.  l'J7." 

' I.on^  hcfoi'c  the  ilincoveiy  of  the 
Nimrud  lens  it  had  been  concluded 


tliat  the  Assyriana  used  magnifyiny 
glasses,  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
scrijitions  were  often  so  minute  that 
they  couhl  not  jawsibly  lie  read,  and 
therefore  could  nut  have  Ireen  formed, 
without  them.  (Sec  above,  vol.  i. 
pp.  330  and  485.) 
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were  towards  the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts 
and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a par  with 
ourselves ; and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a warn- 
ing— which  the  records  of  nations  constantly  repeat 
— that  the  greatest  material  prosperity  may  co-exist 
with  the  decline — and  herald  the  downfal — of  a 
kingdom. 
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A. 

ON  TIIK  MEANINGS  OF  THE  ASSTOIAN  ROYAL  NAMES. 

The  names  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  seem  to 
have  been  invariably  significant.  Each  name  is  a sentence,  fuUy 
or  eUipticaUy  expressed,  and  consists  consequently  of  at  least 
two  elements.  This  number  is  frequently — indeed,  commonly — 
increased  to  three  ; which  are  usually  a noun  in  the  nominative 
case,  a verb  active  agreeing  with  it,  and  a noun  in  the  objective 
or  acciLsative  case  governed  by  the  verb.  The  genius  of  the 
language  requires  that  in  names  of  this  kind  the  nominative  case 
should  invariably  1«  placeil  first ; but  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to 
the  order  of  the  two  other  words  ; the  verb  may  be  either  pre- 
cede<l  or  followed  by  the  accusative.  The  number  of  elements 
in  an  Assyrian  name  amounts  in  rare  cases  to  four,  a maximum 
reached  by  some  Hebrew  names,  ns  Malier-shalal-hash-buz.'  Only 
one  or  two  of  the  royal  names  come  under  this  category.  No 
As.syrian  name  exceeds  the  number  of  four  elements. 

An  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  name  is  Sar-gon,  or  Sar- 
giiia,  “ the  established  king,”  f.  e,  “ (I  am)  the  established  king.” 
The  roots  are  Sar,  or  in  tlie  full  nominative,  sarru,  the  common 
word  for  “ king  ” (compare  Hcb.  nx',  &c.),  and  hin  (or  gin)^ 
“ to  establish,”  a root  akin  to  the  Hebrew  jis.  M.  Oppert  thinks 
it  certain,  from  the  meaning  of  this  name,  that  it  must  have 
been  assiuncd  by  Sargon  after  he  became  king,  and  not  given 
to  him  in  his  infancy.’ 

^ Tiii.  3.  Sir  II.  Hawliuson  ilifl'em.  lie  lmnslatc^ 

* ii  in  01  ijUia  is  tl»e  T iininiati  equivalent  tlte  name  “ the  king  estaMi4ws,”  or  “ esto- 

of  the  .Va^yrian  kin  or  kinti,  Uished  by  Ihc  king,” 

* /twriptiem  SartpyiiiiJctf  p.  8. 
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A iiamo  equally  simple  is  Buzur-Asaliur,  which  means  either 
“ Asshur  is  a stronghold,”  or  “ Asshur  is  a treasure httzur  being 
the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  1S3,  which  has  this  double 
siguitication.  (See  Qesen.  Lex.  p.  155.)  A third  name  of  the 
same  simple  form  is  Saiil-mugina  (Sammughes),  which  may 
mean  “ Saiil  (is)  the  establisher,”  mugina  being  the  participial 
form  of  the  same  verb  which  occurs  in  Sar-jema  or  Sargon.‘ 

There  is  another  common  form  of  Assyrian  name  consisting 
of  two  elements,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  a god,  while 
the  former  is  either  shamas  or  shavisi  (Heb.  BW),  the  common 
word  for  “ servant,”  or  else  a term  significative  of  worship,  adora- 
tion, reverence,  or  the  like.  Of  the  former  kind,  there  is  but  one 
royal  name,  viz.,  Shamas-Iva,  “ the  servant  of  Iva,”  a name 
exactly  resembling  in  its  formation  the  Phoenician  Abdistartus, 
the  Hebrew  Obadiah,  Abdiel,  etc.,  and  the  Arabic  Abdallah.’  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  the  two  royal  names,  Tiglathi-Nin  and 
Mutaggil-Nebo.  Tiglathi-Nin  is  fix)m  tiglat  or  tiJilat,  “adora- 
tion, reverence  ” (comp.  Chald.  “ to  trust  in  ”),  and  Nin  or 
Ninip,  the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  meaning  is  “ Adoratio  (sit) 
Herculi  ” — “ Let  worship  (be  given  to)  Hercules.”  MutaggU- 
Nebo  is  “confiding  in”  or  “worshipping  Nebo” — mutaggil 
Ijcing  from  the  same  root  as  figlat,  but  the  participle,  instead  of 
the  abstract  substantive.  A name  very  similar  in  its  construction 
is  that  of  the  Caliph  Motawakkil  Billah.' 

With  these  names  compounded  of  two  elements  it  will  be 
convenient  to  place  one  which  is  compounded  of  three,  viz., 
Tighith-Pileser,  or  Tiglat-pal-zira.  This  name  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning  as  Tiglathi-Nin — “ Be  worship  given  to  Hercules 
the  only  diflerence  being  that  Nin  or  Hercules  is  hero  designated 
by  a favourite  epithet,  Pal-zira,  instead  of  by  any  of  his  proper 
names.  In  Pal-zira,  the  first  clement  is  undoubtedly  pal,  “ a 
son  the  other  element  is  obscure all  tliat  we  know  of  it  is 

* Or  S«nl-nnipiDrt  miiv  be  in  good  Tu-  t Chcdor*I.aom#‘r,  etc. 

ranian  establishes  mi'/' the  syllable  I • Expiditu.n  Sdentifq^te  en 

mu  being  a Fef«rate  element,  Fomelimes  tamiCf  toI.  ii.  p.  352. 

eqiUTalent  to  our  “ me/'  " ^ir  U.  Hnwiinson  belicres  Zira  to 

* Other  names  of  this  kind  are  Abdi-  , mean  **  lord/'  as  Zirat  ceilairily  means 
Milkut  (su{>ra,  p.  4(57),  Alslolominus  (or  I “ Indy,”  “ roktjaw/'  or  “wife.”  IIU^ 
rather  AlHlalonimits),  Abeil-Nego,  Alxl-er-  ! zira  would  thus  “ ihc  l.oid‘s  houio/' 
Knhman,  Abd-ol-Kadcr  ; ami  iti  another  or  **  tlie  holy  house." 

dialect,  Kudur-Mahuk.  Kudur-Nnkln»ntn,  ' 
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that  Nin  was  called  “the  son  of  Zira,”  apparently  because 
he  had  a temple  at  Calah  which  was  called  Bit-Zira,  or  “ the 
house  of  Zira.”  * M.  Oppert  believes  Zira  to  be  “ the  Zodiac ’ 
but  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  this  identification. 

Names  of  the  common  threefold  type  are  Asshur-iddin-akhi, 
As.'jhur-izzir-pal,'"  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib),  Asshur-akh-iddina 
(Esar-haddon),  and  Asshnr-bani-pal.  Aaahur-iddin-akhi  is 
“ Asshur  has  given  brothers,”  iddin  being  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  nadan,  “ to  give”  (comp.  Heb.  in:),  and  akhi  being  the 
plural  of  akhu,  “a  brother”  (comp.  Heb.  ’nx).  Asshur-izzir-pal 
is  “ Asshur  protects  (my)  son,”  izzir  (for  tnzir)  being  derived 
from  a root  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  1X3,  “to  protect,”  and 
jxil  being  (as  alr^idy  explained’*)  the  Assyrian  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  i?  and  the  Syriac  bar,  “ a son.”  The  meaning  of 
Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib)  is  “ Sin  (the  Moon)  has  multiplied 
brethren,”  irib  being  from  raba  (Heb.  nan),  “ to  augment, 
multiply.”  Asshur-akh-iddina  is  “ Asshur  has  given  a brother,” 
from  roots  already  explained ; and  Asshur-bani-pal  is  “ Asshur 
has  formed  a son,”  from  Asshur,  bant,  and  pal ; bani  being  the 
participle  of  bana,  “ to  form,  make  ” (comp.  Heb.  nja). 

Other  tri-elemental  names  are  Asshur-ris-elim,  Asshur-dah-il, 
Asshmr-danin-il,  Asshur-bel-kala,  Nin-pala-zira,  and  Bel-sumili- 
kapi.  Asshur-ris-elim  either  signifies  “ Asshur  (is)  the  head  of 
the  gods,”  from  A.sshur,  ns,  which  is  equivalent  to  Heb.  ei<n, 
“ head,”  and  elim,  the  plural  of  il  or  el,  “ god or  perhaps  it 
may  mean  “ Asshur  (is)  high-headed,”  from  Asshur,  ns,  and 
clam,  “ high,”  ris-elim  being  equivalent  to  the  sir-buland  of  the 
modern  Persians.'  Asshur-danin-il  is  thought  to  mean  “ Asshm 
(is)  a strengthening  god,”  danrn,  which  has  no  Hebrew  equi- 
valent, having  that  force  in  Assyrian.”  Asshur-bel-kala  means 


" See  above,  p.  255.  * 

^ Expedition  Svi^tijiqu^,  I s.  c. 

As^]ur-izzir<}ial  seems  to  be  the  true 
name  of  the  king  who  has  hitJicrto  be<'n 
called  SardanapaluB  I.  or  Ashhur*idamii> 
\a\. 

**  See  vol.  i.  p.  342.  In  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian }nil  btrcomcft  bad,  iu  Alemhich- 
W-adau,  “ Mcroilacli  hat*  given  a mmi 
whence  the  transition  to  the  Syriac  6ar(ju» 
ill  BiU-Jcsu&,  Bar-Jouiis,  &c.)  wjw  ea^y. 


* Sir  H.  Iw'iwlinson,  in  AthemFum,  No. 
1869,  p.  244,  note  Elam,  “ high/*  i« 
to  be  connected  with  hf  and 

^ J}anin  is  Benoni  of  a lYtot  con- 
stantly used  in  Assyrian  in  the  senMi  of 
“ being  strong  **  or  **  sU-engtliening.’* 
SaiTU  dannu,  “ the  jiowerful  king/'  Is  the 
stm)<hud  expression  in  all  the  loyal  in^'iip- 
tioDs.  'Hie  iwt  has  not,  1 believe,  any 
; rcprct>c&Uttive  in  other  Senjitic  languages. 
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probably  “ Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether,”  from  Asshur,  hel  or  hil, 
“ a lord  ” (Heb.  ^V3),  and  kala,  “ wholly a form  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  ^3  or  “alL”  Nin-pala-zira  is  of  course 
“ Nin  (Hercules)  is  the  son  of  Zira,”  as  already  explained  under 
Tiglnth-pileser.’  Eel-siunili-kapi  is  conjectured  to  lie  “ Bel  of 
the  left  hand,”*  or  “ Bel  (is)  left-handed,”  from  suinilu,  an 
equivalent  of  ^XDC’,  “the  left,”  and  kapu,  (='!?),  “ a hand.” 
Of  Asshur-dah-il — if  that  be  the  right  reading  of  tlie  name — no 
satisfactory  exphmation  has  been  as  yet  given. 

Only  two  Assyrian  royal  names  appear  to  Ik?  compounded  of 
four  elements.  Tlieso  are  the  first  and  the  last  of  our  list, 
Asshur-bel-nisls,  or,  more  fully,  Asshur-bilu-nisi-su,  and  the 
king  commonly  called  Asshur-emid-ilin,  whoso  complete  name 
was  (it  is  thought)  Asshur-emid-ili-kin,  or  possibly  Asshur-kinat- 
ih-kain.  The  last  king’s  name  is  thought  to  mean  “ A.s.shur  is 
the  establisher  of  the  power  of  the  gods  ” — the  second  clement, 
which  is  sometimes  written  as  emid  (comp.  UDV),  sometimes  ns 
nirik,  being  translated  in  a vocabulary  by  kinaf,  “ power,” 
while  the  last  element  (which  is  omitted  on  the  monarch’s 
bricks)  is  of  course  from  kin  (the  equivalent  of  pa),  which  1ms 
been  explained  under  Stirgon.  The  name  of  the  other  monarch 
presents  no  difficulty.  Asshur-bilu-nisi-su  means  “ A.sshur  (is) 
the  lord  of  his  people,”  from  hil  or  bilu,  “lord,”  nis,  “a  man” 
(comp.  Heb.  t^3K),  and  su,  “ his  ” ( = Heb.  i). 

To  these  names  of  monarchs  may  be  added  one  or  two  names 
of  princes,  which  are  mentional  in  the  records  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  elsewhere ; as  Aashur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser,  and  Adrammelech  and  Shnrezer,  sons  of  Scmia- 
cherib.  Asshur-danin-pal  seems  to  be  “ Asshur  strengthens  a 
son,”  from  roots  mentioned  above.  Adrammelech  has  been 
explained  as  deetis  regis,  “ the  king’s  glory ‘ but  it  would  bo 
more  comsonant  with  the  propositional  character  of  the  names 
g<?nerally  to  translate  it  “ the  king  (is)  glorious,”  from  adir 
(^^X  or  nx),  “ great,  glorious,”  and  mehk  ('l^o),  “ a king.”  Or 
Adrammelech  may  be  from  ediru  (comp.  Tty),  a common 

* Supra,  p.  539.  * Oppcit,  St:ientifqfte  en 

^ Sir  H.  iiawliuson,  in  Athemtum^  No.  Mesopotamie^  vol.  ii.  p.  H.S.'i, 

18G9,  p.  note 
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Assyrian  word  meaning  “the  arranger”  and  meleh,  and  may 
signify  “the  king  arranges,”  or  “the  king  is  the  arranger.”® 
Sharezer,  if  that  l)e  the  true  reading,  would  seem  to  be  “ the 
king  protects,”  from  mr  or  sarrn,  “a  king”  (as  in  Sargon), 
and  a form,  izzir,  from  nazar  or  nafsar,’’  “ to  guard,  protect.” 
The  Armenian  equivalent,  however,  for  this  name,  San-asnr, 
may  be  the  proper  form ; and  this  would  apparently  bo  “ The 
Moon  (Sin)  protects." 

Nothing  Ls  more  remarkable  in  this  entire  catalogue  of 
names  than  their  predominantly  religious  ehameter.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  kings  and  princes  which  the  Assyrian  lists  furnish, 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  contain,  as  one  ele- 
ment, either  the  name  or  the  designation  of  a god.  Of  the 
remaining  eight  five  have  doubtful  names,'  so  that  there  remain 
three  only  whoso  names  are  known  to  be  of  a purely  secular 
character.*  Fifteen  names,  one  of  which  was  borne  by  two 
kings,  contain  the  element  Asshur ; tlirce,  two  of  which  occur 
twice,  contain  the  clement  Nin ; ’ two,  one  of  which  was  in 
such  fiivour  as  to  occur  four  times,*  contain  the  element  Iva ; 
two  contain  the  element  Bel;  one  the  element  Nebo;  and  one 
the  element  Sin.®  The  names  occasionally  express  mere  fiicts 
of  the  mythology,  as  Nin-pala-zira,  “ Nin  (is)  the  son  of  Zira,” 
liel-sumih-kapi,  “ Bel  (is)  left-handed,”  and  the  like.  More 
often  tlie  fact  enunciated  is  one  in  which  the  glorification  of  the 
deity  is  involved ; as,  Asshur-bUu-nisi-su,  “ As.shur  (is)  the  lord 
of  his  people Buzur-As.shur,  “ a stronghold  (is)  Asshur 
Asshur-bilu-kala,  “ Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether.”  Frequently 


* Sir  II.  ItawliniKH),  in  the  nuthm’s 
lUro-kius,  vol.  i.  p.  5()2,  2tid  t^l. 

* Cnmpnre  tlie  Hebrew 

' Thes<®  five  kiu^  Ijcar  only  two  n.’^mes, 
rufbil  ttiul  Shalmaneser,  the  latter  of  which 
occur*  four  times  in  our  list.  Various  ex- 
planations have  l>ecn  jpven  of  the  name  Shal- 
m.*ineser  (see  Athen/tam,  No.  1869,  p.  244, 
note  * ; Oppert,  A>ped»/KW  Sci4fntififpu;, 
vol.  ij.  p.  853) ; but  none  is  satisfactory. 

* Svrgon,  Adrammclech,  and  Shareaer. 
Kven  here  some  doubt  attaches  to  one 
name.  If  we  read  Sanasar  for  Slimezer, 
the  name  may  be  leii^oiis  one. 

^ /”.  e.  they  either  contnin  the  name  Nin, 


or  the  common  ^^p^^gnati^>«  t»f  the  poil, 
PakZirn. 

, * This  is  the  name  which  has  been 

; given  na  {va-in,<>h,  a name  cuDiprttv'^l  of 
i three  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  of 
j uncertain  ammd,  while  the  second  and 
I third  are  also  of  unccitain  meaning. 

* Sir  H.  hawiiuson  has  collccti-d  a list 
of  nearly  a thousand  Assyrian  name*. 
ANmt  two-thfni*  of  them  have  the  name 
; of  .1  god  for  their  dominant  element. 

Aashtir  ajid  Nebo  hold  the  fbremoirt  place, 

; and  are  of  about  equal  frequency.  The 
I other  divine  name*  occur  niucli  leas  often 
than  these,  and  no  one  of  them  has  any 
paiiirntar  prominence. 
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the  nanio  seonw  to  imply  some  specinl  thankfulness  to  a parti- 
cular god  for  the  particular  child  in  question,  who  is  viewed 
as  having  been  his  gift,  in  answer  to  a vow  or  to  prayer.  Of 
tliis  kind  are  Asshur-akh-iddina  (Esar-haddon),  Sin-akhi-irib 
(Sennacherib),  Aashur-bani-pal,  drc.  ; where  the  god  named 
seems  to  bo  thanked  for  the  child  whom  he  has  caused  to 
be  bom.  Such  names  as  Tiglathi-Nin,  Tiglath-Pileser,  expre.ss 
this  feeding  even  more  strongly,  1)eing  actual  ascriptions  of  praise 
hy  the  grateful  parent  to  the  deity  wliom  he  regards  as  his  l)one- 
faetor.  In  a few  of  the  names,  ns  Mutaggil-Nebo  and  Shamas- 
Iva,  the  religious  sentiment  takes  a different  turn.  Instead  of 
the  parent  merely  expressing  his  own  feelings  of  gratitude 
towards  this  or  that  god,  ho  dedicates  in  a way  his  son  to  him, 
assigning  to  him  an  appellation  wliich  ho  is  to  verify  in  his 
after-life  by  a special  devotion  to  the  deity  of  whom  in  his  very 
name  he  professes  himself  the  “servant”  or  the  “worshipper.” 
In  the  purely  secular  names  the  honour  of  the  king  would 
seem  to  have  been  considered.  Sargon,  Sharezer,  and  Adram- 
mclcch  are  all  titles  of  this  kind — the  first  probably  a.s.sumcd 
togetlier  with  the  crown  by  a usurping  monarch,  the  other  two 
given  perhaps  by  mothers  to  their  sons  in  honour  of  the  king 
their  liusliand. 
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B. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  NAMHS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  A.SSYRIAN  KINGS 
AT  DIFFERENT  TlMtS  AND  BY  DIFFERENT  WRITERS. 


Sir  U.  Bawlinson  Sir  II.  lUwliDsoD  I 

Id  l«60.  In  1864.  I I>r.  lUnckt,  M.  Oppert. 


AKshitr-hilu-nbistt  . . • . • 

Dutur>Asshur  

A.<ubar*rn(U«  

Ikl-fiumih'kapl  (?)  

Brl'IiiKh  bllD<xiila*khu8  (?)  • 


vui'iunn  I.'  I Ama>i3im«Koa8  4.  nu>nKn*uui  i. 

Sbalma^OAT*  Shfllm&n>iUBur  I.  IMrona'Hth  Sii]maa«ii8lr  IL 

Tiglatli'Uiusnr  1.  TukUt-pal-awr  L j 

YAina-xala-khtu  tl.  (?)  Hn-Ukh-kbna  II.  l> 

Ntn*palaiknn*  U»<ur-pala*zirm  Ninlp-paHsri  Nlnip-pall-ukin. 

AMhur*daIu>n  A«ahur-(lAh-il  A»aur«<la)ran  Aiuar*<la3r.in.  f 

MutnsKlI'Xeho  MntAgjfiUNebo  MutAkklUMabo.  ...« 

A8»hur<ti»«lUm  Awhiir*r1fi^Ilm  Aafur*daD*llan. 

I'lgUth’IMleaer  I.  Tiglath-Ptleaer  I.  Tiklat-paMarl  I.  Tnklat-pil  aaar  II. 

AMhur«banl'pal  I.  AMlmr-bllu-kala  Aaiar>tddnii»|)alto  I. 

AMhnr-muxur  

Awhar-adan^alUii  AMkiir'i<Hin>akht  

Aaalmr-dan*!!  Aflshar>daiim>il  1.  Aacor-UUMI  I. 

Vul-lDdb  II.  YAD)a<zAla  khtu  111.  IIa*likh«khiit  III.  ^ 

Tiglatbl'Nlnip  TlgEath-Uainr  II.  j ShimUlfBar  Tnklnt  pal  aaar  IIT 

Ai^ur*ldaniil-nal  Aw<hur*iziir«pal  * Aa8hQr*rozbur>bal*  AiMr>tddanna-naUal]L 

8>MlmaiiU‘Mr  1.  Shalman-ussur  II.  Iiirann'Bara  8alman*adr  Ul.  , 

Slmtiiasb'Vul  Shamal'Yaraa  Sbamal'Yar.  Samal^Hn. 

Vul'lu»b  IIL  YaDia<7Ala'khaii  IV. (7)  Hu>lfkh«Uraa lY.  ^ 

Sbalman>ua«Dr  IIL  Salman-aslr  IV.  v* 

A«Abur*d;mlii>il  II.  Aafur-UIMI  LL  ^ ^ 

AfaliDr>zala*kbuB  (7)  AMur«Ukb*UmA 

Tlglatb-l’lleaer  II.*  TigUth-Hleaer  II.  Tlklatrpal-larl  IL  I'nklat'pal^aar  IL 

Slialmann-aar  II.  (Shaliuan«uasor  I V.)  .....  SatmaoHMlr  V. 

Sargina  Har-glna’  Sargloa  Sar-tin. 

S<?imAcber{b  Sennacherib*  Tsin*akhi-liib  Stik'aUi'lrib. 

Kvir-hadilua  I-bar-haildon  * AMhun«kb-ldin  Amr-akb*lddlzL 

Auhar-banl-pal  A6«har-banl-pal  Aadinr-idanna-bal  Aaoir-kldanna^paUi  IV. 

AMh««mll-lll  Ator-Mn-nUL 


1 This  name  U composed  of  three  elementa,  all  of  which  are  doubifbL  Tlie  first  Is  the  god  of 
the  atmosphere,  who  oas  been  called  Vul,  Iva,  Yav,  Yarn.  Yem.  Ao,  and  U or  Hu.  It  is  ik)w 
suspected  tliat  bis  name  maj  be  Jmra  (a>mp.  the  Indra  oj  the  Vudaa),  and  may  form  the  first 
eloroeut  in  Amraphet  (Gen.  air.  i.)  The  second  eleim-nt  has  Ixt-n  read  as  likh^  solo,  and  mai ; 
the  third  a«  tjab,  kkut,  and  pitAir.  Both  of  (hem  are  most  uncertain. 

* Or  Shalma-rU.  Tills  name  was  orig;lnalIy  thought  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  Black* 
Obelisk  king,  but  Is  now  regarded  as  a mere  varlam.  and  as  equivalent  to  the  Scriptural  Shal* 
maueser.  The  last  cleroenl  is  the  same  word  as  the  name  of  ibe  Assyrian  Herculea,  who  haa 
been  called  Har.  NIn  or  Ninlp,  and  Ussnr,  and  who  possibly  bore  all  these  appidlatlona.  Sir  U. 
Kawlineon  originally  called  this  king  Temenbar.  (f’bMmcnfary,  p,  23.) 

* Or  Nin*pnla*irtra.  (Rawlinson’s  Btrndotut,  1st  edition.) 

* The  middle  element  of  this  name  was  thought  to  n'prewnt  the  root  **  to  give,*'  and  to  hsve 
the  power  of  iddi'n  or  tdonfit;  but  a variant  reading  In  Utc  recently  discovered  Canon  employs 
Ibe  phonetic  complement  of  ir,  tbua  shewing  that  Uie  root  must  be  the  one  ordinarily  represented 
by  the  character,  namely  *1V3*  lo-protect.’'  which  will  form  mutr  in  the  BcdodI,  and  iaair  ((or 
ifuir)  In  the  third  person  of  ibc  aorlst. 

* (^glnally  Hr.  Itiucks  called  this  monarch  Asahnr-oIA*bal  (Layard’t  .Vrn.  and  Bab.  p,  615.) 
Mr.  Kox  I'albot  still  prefers  tlds  reading.  (AfAcnnum,  No.  18S9,  p.  120  ) 

ft  This,  of  course,  is  following  the  Hebrew  litcration.  llie  Assyrian  Sir  H.  RawUnsoo  wonld 
read  as  TukulH  pal.zira.  r Or,  more  fully,  Sarru-gina. 

* Tbe  Assyrian  names  of  Sennacherib  and  Esar*haddon,  according  to  Sir  U.  Rawllnaon.  were 
Sin*akbl*erba  and  Aaahur-akhdddiiuL 
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